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PREFACE. 

The very favourable reception whicli a former work 
of mine — " Scenes and Tales of Country Life " — 
lias met with from the Public — another edition of 
that work having been called for, has induced me, 
in putting forth the present edition, to add very 
considerably to that portion of it which comprized 
facts and circumstances in Natiu*al History, omitting 
the Tales of Country Life. This I have done, with 
a sincere and earnest wish that it may be found 
both instructive and amusing to the young, by 
drawing their attention to those scenes and occu- 
pations of the country which are generally found 
flo attractive. Li fact, when our attention is properly 
directed to the contemplation of the infinite wisdom 
aad goodness displayed in the "Works of the Great 
Creator, we imbibe lessons of the utmost utility, 
while at the same time the mind is agreeably enter- 
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tained, and we perceive that a superintending Pro- 
vidence forms, directs, aad perfects everything with 
an order and harmony which should call forth our 
admiration, gratitude and love. 

My wish to multiply observations on this subject, 
and to describe more of what I have learnt in the 
beautiful neighbourhood in which I reside, must be 
my excuse for offering this new edition of my work 
to the notice of the public. I have also another 
motive — that of an earnest desire to be of use to 
others. Ereed as I now am from official duties, I 
cannot better devote the remainder of my days than 
in an humble endeavour to prove to others that 
the study and contemplation of the works of nature 
will always afford an inexhaustible source of iustruc- 
tion and improvement. Whether in the stiUness of 
night, or in the calm repose of an autumnal evening, 
or in the bright sunshine of a returning spring, the 
mind may always be elevated to the G-reat Creator 
of all things, and some interesting object be presented 
to the enquiring observer of nature. There is, in 
feet, nothing, from the most minute to the most vast 
of the works of Creation, which will not, if properly 
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examined and studied, tend to raise our thoughta 
" from Nature up to Nature's God." 

I must now offer my acknowledgment to my kind 
friend and neighbour Professor Owen for tlie account 
of that interesting animal the Hippopotamus now in 
the Zoological Ghurdens. 

I am also under great obligations to a gentleman 
whose pleasing observations, deep enquiries, and 
happy facility of expressing them, have enriched this 
Volume. I only regret that I am prohibited from 
mentioning his name. 

Some of the notices of trees were written by the 

Eev. Thomas "White, the brother of the well known 

Author of the Natural History of Selbome, and 

were placed in my hands by one of the members 

of his family. 

E. J. 
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The return of Spring is always delightful, especially 
when the sun bursts forth after a warm and refreshing 
shower, reinvigorating the earth, and causing it to smile. 
if the expression may be used, with opening buds and 
flowers. We then "behold Ood*s blessings spring 
forth," as the good and judicious Hooker remarked, 
when he expressed his desire to retire to the country 
to " study and pray." Eeligion, when thus conveyed 
to us through the beauteous and glorious channels of 
nature, teaches us to love the Great Creator ; for we 
there perceive his love, his care, his bounty and his 
goodness in all that surrounds us, — in all the works of 
his hands. 

Nor is the Summer without its charms. It was my 
lot' to pass a considerable portion of the last in rather 
a remote part of South Wales, on the banks of the 
river Wye. Those only, who have seen the upper 
portions of this beautiful river, eaa&rccL%s\.\^<b'^^'l*>i«k 
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interesting views, or the variety of them. In a dry 
season, such as last summer was, the beds of rocks 
were seen to great advantage, taking every variety of 
shape, sometimes in huge holders, and at others in 
wide-spreading slabs. Here and there, also, were 
regular steps of stone, over which the water flowed 
and sparkled into the pool beneath, the haunt of sal- 
mon and trout. But i'. U in the more confined chan- 
nels formed between rocks, that the river T^dnds, and 
brawls and foams, as if impatient of its course being 
checked. Turbulent, indeed, it is for a short time, 
till it expands over a wide pebbly bottom, and calmly 
piu^ues its way tiU it meets with other obstruc- 
tions. Here the angler may wade with great auccess ; 
and, as he oasts his fly on either side or do\^ii the 
stream, ha is sure of good sport either with trout or 
grayling. 

It was in the enjoyment of such scenery, that I 
found myself seated, day nfter day, on one of the rocks, 
mth an agreeable book in my hand, occasionally watch- 
ing the proceedings of an angler. Noble elm trees 
overshadowed me, and the banks were covered with a 
great variety of flowers, enlivening the picturesque 
scenery ; and amongst the crevices of the rocks was the 
pretty wild scavlet-leaved geranium, and the ripe fruit 
of the strawbeny, hanging in clusters around it. In 
the deep • oeim pools, salmon might' be seen leaping, 
and trout curling the water sH they rose at a fly. Now 
|. Aod tb^^ ^ JCing-fisher woui.^ flit ^sfit, and the vod? 
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ferous cries of the large green Woodpecker might be 
heard as its retreat was invaded by some bird of prey. 
But what shrill and at the same time plaintive note is 
that I hear P I am sitting near the nest of the Sum- 
mer Snipe, for it is a late breeder, and it is expressing 
its anxiety and fears as it rapidly flits from rock to 
rock around me. Poor bird! your aflections are 
strong, and yom* love for your young makes you ven- 
ture for a moment close to me, and then dart away 
and return again, fearftd that your offspring are in 
danger. Yes, there they are close to me, almost ready 
to fly. I will go fiu^her away that your clamour may 
cease, and your young receive the food which you have 
ready for them. In truth these birds add much to 
the pleasiu^e of the wanderer on the banks of the Wye, 
They are constantly flying about, and appear to pursue 
me in my walks, ever restless, and always uttering 
their wild and peculiar notes. 

But I must mention one other bird which is found 
in abundance on this charming river, and that is the 
AVater-ouzel. Its habits are peculiar to itself, and its 
feet are admirably adapted for enabling it to walk on 
slippery stones. It frequents, generally, clear rocky 

I 

streams, and may be seen beneath the surface of the 
water, during which time its wings are in constant 
motion. Its flight, wliich is rapid, somewhat resembles 
that of the King-flsher, and it would appear to take 
partial migrations, as they are seldom found late in the 
summer in places where ttiey ^et^ ^\sSvssv&\j^ ^sss\.- 

b2 
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merous earlier in- the year. It is not, perhaps, generally 
known that the Wafcer-ouzel is a pretty songster. I 
have noticed this bird the more particularly, because it 
is rare in the neighbourhood of London, and added so 
much to my interesting walks on the banks of the Wye. 

After a day's heavy rain, this river fills with a 
rapidity scarcely conceivable. High bold rocks are 
covered with water in a short time, and the whole ap- 
pearance of the river is altered, swelling as it does 
from side to side, and presenting a large expanse of 
water. This is the opportunity afforded for the ascent 
of salmon, and the descent to the sea of the two 
years old fish, or rather of those in their third year. 
As the waters subside, the hopes of the angler are 
raised, and good sport with the fly may generally be 
anticipated. I watched the proceedings of two old 
formers, celebrated as the best sahnon fishers on the 
"Wye, or at least of the neighbourhood in which I was 
residing. They plied their heavy strong rods with 
. great success, appearing to be well acquainted with the 
best localities, and fearlessly wading nearly up to their 
middle in water. 

Such were some of the scenes which the Wye pre- 
sented during my sojourn near its banks, but which 
were occasionally varied by visits to the hill countiy of 
Brecon and Eadnorshire. Nothing can be wilder or 
more picturesque than some of this scenery, which can 
only he raited either on foot or on the back of a stout 
Welsh galloway. Here and there aie igtettsy water- 
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falls in remote and little frequented situations, be- 
tween abrupt hills, and supplied by the mountain 
streams, over which the Kite soars and huge oaks 
spread their branches. In the distance the country is 
dotted with the small whitewashed cottages of the hill- 
farmers, and the downs covered with their hardy sheep 
and rough black cattle. In some sequestered valley, a 
mountain tarn or small lake presents itself, in which 
are abundance of pike and perch. Nothing can exceed 
the roughness of what are called roads, or the rudeness 
of the pa<5k.horse bridges; which are narrow and pre- 
cipitous, with low parapets, many of them broken 
down. Over these however, the Welsh farmer trots 
his safe-footed pony as he goes or returns from mar- 
ket, accompanied by his wife or daughter seated be- 
tween two small panniers on a sack, containing groceries 
or necessaries for the ensuing week. They have always 
a good-humoured nod for all they meet, and the moun- 
tain nymphs, generally, have a considerable share of 
beauty, their features being good, their eyes black, and 
their teeth remarkably white and even, with a good- 
humoured expression of countenance. They live a 
hardy life, milking the cows, tending the sheep, and 
working hard on the farm as well as attending to the 
duties of the house. They ride well, and may fre- 
quently be seen on a horse or pony, without a saddle, 
galloping along the rugged mountain paths, with 
nothing but a halter to guide the animal. 
I like these upland wilds, as well as the ^eaeaiLtc^ 
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which inhabit them. They are ho unlike what I have 
been accustomed to during, a long residence in the 
neighbourhood of our great Metropolis. The air also 
which one \)reathes on the hills, the scenery, the rivers 
and sparkling mountain rills, with the appearance of 
the inhabitants, their home-made dresses, and their 
language, all remind one of real unsophisticated nature. 
Here are no railroads, no manufactories, no highly 
cultivated laiids ; but still there is peace, plenty, and 
evident industry. They have many odd customs and 
plenty of superstition, especially as regards the diseases 
of their animals ; and I must add, that from hard work 
and smoky cabins, all the old women, many of whom 
live to a great age, have very much the appearance of 
watches. 

^uch are a few of the obsenations I made during my 
last summer's excursion into South AValcs. My resi- 
dence was situated between the Hay and Builth, but 
nearer the latter place ; and the tourist, whether for 
health or eiyoyment, may be safely recommended to 
visit the same neighbourhood. 



I have occasionally found myself strolling on the 
banks of one of those little narrow streams in England 
which wriggle^ if the expression may be used, through 
grcJen verdant meadows. Here and there bull-rushes, 
water-docks, and other aquatic plants nearly meet as 
they bend towards each other from either side. In 
some places there are deep liolea, geaersdly under the 



tbots of some atimted nldef or Millow-poUard ; and 
iiei^ tmd thei^, iii jplaCes Hrhefe cattle hare made a 
jpttftfelAge, thd watei? trickles over a gttnrelly bottom, 
it]7tti'klitig Aa tbd «un->beatnft fall upon it^ The banks 
Cite genei^lly uiidentiilied by the Wintei" ilodds) bnd 
Ctfid fidl of fUt bolee, one of Wbicb id occasionally the 
nhbft af the Kingiflsherj which darts by now and then 
with a silent rapidity. "Water-hctis afe abundliht in 
these localitiedj and tntiy be seen of an evening peering 
over the mcadoWs ill search of food, ftlid jerking their 
white tails as they ^atider about. Nothing can be 
itidte agl*eelible than a sti*oll oh a fine day by the side 
of one of thfefie tnodest little streamlets* They have 
but few Atttdctions for the anglei*) but toaUy for the 
tutturdlisti Hete he may gather nature's nosegay of 
sweetest flowei^, while he i»ecliiies oU a bank) 

Wh^r^on the wild tbjriiie bloWs, 
Wh^Hi tiit-Iips Htld the hbddihg tioleb grows } 
Quite over efthofiiiiid i^ith lash woodbine I ^ 

tit UsteUs to 

the Lark, who, kinlA th^ lAdkf blue sky^ 

Carols, but is tit»t seeii* 

tfiie rei*y retniimbMiice of tliesis scenes is deligktful, 
fbl^ they leave H fi^dhnesa in the inind which time 
Cttnftot obUtettite. 

0\xt beautiful hieadoW tJC^Uery, iuay, pei4iaps, fee 
caJlfed exclusively tSnglish. The tctdu^ of tho grass, 
the variety of flowers, the sOllg of the Lark oil high, 
and of the Nightingale iu the ti)it^gM\vt<% A^^^^^^^*''^^ 
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heard in the distance on the top of some spreading 
oak, and the Swallow taking its persevering and elegant 
flight, now aloffc and then skimming over the surface 
of the meadow, are to be seen and heard in this country 
only, at least collectively. Many of the trees, also, 
which are met with on the banks of some of our 
streams are full of beauty. It has been remarked that 
the AVeeping "Willow, 

\vhich dips 
Its pendent boughs, stooping as if to drink, 

was the only one of its species that can be called beau- 
tifid ; surely, however, those who have seen our common 
wi}low, unpollarded and unlopped, as nature intended 
it to be, must confess that it is not only a beautiful and 
graceful tree, but also a picturesque one. Even when 
pollarded, it adds to the charm of meadow scenery. In 
the poet Tomig's garden f.t Welwyn, there are some 
beautiful specimens of the Willow, which have been 
suffered to grow uninjured and unpruned. 

Some of the old trees I have met with on the banks 
of a rivulet throw out their bold roots in a direction 
away from it, then again grasp the ground, as if mind- 
ful that the imdermining of the bank by the action of 
the water would cause their destruction. Sheep delight 
to bask amongst these roots; sometimes, also, I see 
them under the dry bank of the stream, where they 
appear to have made a resting place for themselves 
during the heat of the day. 
Ab the evening approaches, they scatter themselves " 
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abroad in search of food, and then the " tinkling bell'' 
may be heard, another of those rural sounds which add 
a charm to the country. 

At such a time we may well rejoice in the prospect 
around us, and offer up our tribute of gratitude and 
love to Him, who has spread before us so many objects 
for our gratification and delight. 



Gilpin, in his Forest Scenery, gives a brief account 
of no less than one hundred and twenty forests in 
England and Scotland ; but even the vestiges of most 
of them are now obliterated, and the traces of them 
only to be found in old maps. 

Every lover of Sylvan Scenery must regret the de- 
struction of these Forests, or at least of many of them. 
How much picturesque beauty has been lost to us ! 
How delightfully might we have been reminded of 
some of the forestal scenes so charmingly described by 
Shakspeare — the " greenwood tree," the swift brook 
that " brawled along the wood "^ — the " antique rest *' 
of the oak — "the careless herd of deer with forked 
heads," and the " poor sequester' d stag." There might 
we have found " tongues in trees — books in the run- 
ning brooks, sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing." 

But besides the picturesque scenery of the Forests, 
the extinguishment of them has lost uA a race of 
old English forestal sportsmen, now no longer to be 
met with. It may amuse my readers to have a de- 
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History of DonetsluTet 

" The name of this memorable sportsman was Heniy 
Hastings, second son to the Earl of Huntingdon; He 
inherited a good estate in Dor8et8hi]*e £rom his mother. 
He was one of the keepei^ of Kew Forest, and resided 
in his lodge there during a part of ererj hunting 
season. But his principal residence was at "Wood- 
lands in Dorsetshire, where he had a capital mansion. 
He was of low stature^ but strong and active, of a 
ruddy complexion, with flaxen hair. His cloaths "^ere 
always of green cloth. His house was of the old 
fashion, in the midst of a large park well stocked with 
deer, rabbits and fish ponds. He had a long narrow 
bowling*green in it, and used to play ifi-ith tound sand- 
bowls. Here too he had a banquetting-room built, 
like A stand, in a large tree. He kept aU sorts of 
hounds that ran buck, fox, hare, otter^ and badger; 
and had hawks of all kinds, both long and short- 
wiogedi His great hall was commonly strewed with 
marroWibones ; and full of hawk*perches, hounds^ 
spaniels and terriers; The upper end of it was hung 
with fot<>skins of this and the last years killing* Here 
and theft) apole-dat was intermixed, and hunters' poles 
in great abundance. Tlie parlour was a large room, 
completely furnished in the samd style. On a broad 
hearth) pared with brick, lay some of the choicest 
terriers^ hounds ahd spaniels. One oi^ two of the 
great chain had litters of cats in them, which were 
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not to be distufbed. Of these, three or four alwaj-a 
attended him at dinner, and a little white wand lay by 
his trencher, to defend it if they were too troublesome. 
In the windows, which were rery large, lay his ai*roii\-s, 
cross-bows, and other ttccoutrertients. The comers of 
the foom were filled with his himting fend hawking- 
poles. His oyster-table stood at the lower end of the 
room, which was in Constant nse twice a day, for he 
never failed to eat oysters both at dinner and supper, 
with which the neighbouring tO\Mi of Pool supplied 
him. At the upper end of the room stood a small 
table with a double desk, one side df tshich held a 
Church Bible ; the other the Book of Martyrs. On 
different tAbles in the room lay hawk*s-hoods, bells, 
old hats, M-ith their crot^-ns thrust in, full of pheasant's 
eggs ; tables, dice, cardsj and store of tobaccocpipes. 
At one end df this room was a door, which opened 
into a cloBet, where stood bottles of strong beer and 
"Wine, which nferer came out but in single glasses, 
which was the rule of the house, for he nerer exceeded 
himself, nor permitted others to exceed. Answering 
to this closet, was a door into an old Chapel, which had 
been long disused for devotion j but in the pulpit, as 
the safest place^ was always to be found a cold chine 
of beef, a tenison-pasty, a gamtodn of bacon, oi» a 
great apple-pi^, M*ith thick, crust, well baked; His table 
cost him not much, though it was good to eat at. His 
tspotbA Supplied all, but beef and mutton, except on 
Fridays when he had the best of fish* He nevet 
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wanted a London pudding, and he always sang it in 
with, " ]My part lies thereiu-a. " He drank a glass 
or two of wine at his meals ; put 8}Tup of gillyflowers 
into his sack, and had always a tun-glass of small- 
beer standing by him, which he often stirred about with 
rosemary. He lived to be an hundred, and never lost 
his eye-sight, or used spectacles. He got on horse- 
back without help, and rode to the death of the stag, 
'till he was past fourscore." 

Perhaps the late Sir' John Cope was the last old 
English sportsman of this breed. When I last saw 
him at Bramshill, he was then in a green old age, follow- 
ing his hounds and dispensing his hospitalities to his 
neighbours. I was delighted to see some of his super-\ 
annuated hunstmen and whippers-in basking in the sun 
outside the kitchen door, having a good larder to go to, 
and a jug of strong ale to cheer them. Some old 
favourite hounds reposed at their feet, and the worn- 
out hunters passed the remainder of their lives in 
adjoining paddocks. 

But io return to the Forests. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting of our old forests is that of Sherwood 
in Nottinghamshire. Above the village of Clipston, on 
the borders of the forest, are some remains of an old 
palace of the Anglo-Saxon Kings. Mansfield, a town 
in the forest, was the residence of the Kings of 
England down to the reign of Henry V. and it was 
here that he made acquaintance with the Miller of 
^mouB memory. 



\ 
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" Henry, our royall king, would ride a hunting 
To the greene forest so pleasant and faire. 
To see the harts skipping, and dainty does tripping ; 
Unto merry Sherwood his nobles repaire." 

This forest was also the retreat of another personage 
equally celebrated in the chronicles of ballads, even the 
popular hero of Sherwood, Robin Hood, who with Little 
John, and the rest of his associates, made the woody 
scenes of the forest his asylum. 

The Parliament Oak in Sherwood Forest must have 
been of a great age. Tradition says that King John 
held a Parliament under it. There are other large and 
interesting trees in it. The greendale oak in "Welbeck 
Park is of a vast size and age. So great was the anti- 
quity of some of the old oak poUards in Sherwood Forest, 
that in cutting some of them for various purposes, the 
crown with an I. E. was found deeply imbedded in the 
trees. If, therefore, they were marked as timber trees 
in the reign of King John, as is generally supposed, 
they must have been of a great age. Though I have 
not seen these marks myself, my authority for their 
existence is derived from the present excellent Duke 
of Portland, and also from one of the late Commis- 
sioners of the Eoyal "Woods and Forests. 

Needwood Forest in Staffordshire, is a tract of 
elevated country, commanding most extensive views, 
bounded on one side by the romantic scenes of Dove- 
dale ; and on a promontory, overlooking an extensive 
plaiiiy Btaodfi Tutbuiy Castle, once tlaa xMHoavovi <^i *^^ 
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Dukes of Lancaster. The iiiterual parts of the Forest 
present the grandest effect of wooded scenery, where 
ihere is much variety of ground and spots of great 
hcaiitv from the number and different forms of the 
la\ni8, and the varied outline of the woods which 
surround them. The underwood is chiefly composed 
of hazels and thorns; and these produce beautiful 
thicket scenery, oaks being mixed with them. The 
hollies are numerous, and commonly of the size of trees; 
and add beauty to the scenery at all times, and in 
winter must give it a peculiar cheerfulness. 

Hainault, and Epping, or Waltham Porest, aa it 
was originally called, are supposed formerly to have , 
covered a great part of the county of Essex. Nothing 
can be more agreeable than wandering amongst the 
pollarded hornbeams, and over the green lawns of these 
Forests; but hollies and fern are wanting in many 
places, to add to the chamis of the scenery. The 
large herds of deer, also, wbich formerly graced this 
Forest, have now nearly disappeared, not from any lack 
of keepers to look after them, but from actual star- 
vation in the winter months. 

In a glade in Hainault Forest, about a mile from 
Barkingside, stood an oak which had been known 
through many centuries as the Fairlop oak. The . 
tradition of the country traces it half way up the 
Christian era. It was formerly a noble tree, and 
beneath its shade, which overspread an area of three 
hundred fuet in circuit, an ammslfebtc \xafc^\» \i^ \sfc\^ 
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on the 2iid of July. The injuries it received on these 
occasions hastened its decay, and we believe that no 
relic of it is now left. 

Tlie Eorest of Dean in G-loucestershire is one of the 
most oelebr9.ted Forests ii^ England. It was forpaerly 
reckoned to be not less than twenty miles in length, 
and half as many in breadth ; but since Lord Chige's 
estate has been added to it, it has become considerably 
larger. The Severn and the Wye run through f^ 
portion of it. I^arge plantations have been made in 
this Forest under the skilM management of the resi* 
dent Surveyor of the Crown, and promise in future 
years to afford a large supply of Navy timber, which 
has always been in great request from this Forest. 

Perhaps the most antient, the mo^t picturesque, aa 
well lis the most interesting trees belonging to the 
Crown, are to be met with in what was once Windsor 
Forest. It hfUR been divided and subdivided, alas, and 
what was once the finest apanage to a Boyal Palace, is 
now iQ the h^d^ pf private individuals, with the ex^ 
ception of thfit portion adjoi])ing the great Park allotted 
to the Crown. The hundred miles of green drives have 
to ft eertidn extent disappeared, Maiiy of the old 
pollaifds have been out down and disposed of ^ ^<- 
wood, and the whole face of the country hivi been 
changed. Some of the old pollards, however, still 
remain, and there are also some fine specimens of them 
near Cranbomne Lodge, as well as some noble beech 
trees near the Boyal Lodge. 



I 
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"Windsor Forest was formerly the property of 
Queen Emma, and afterwards distinguished by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, who built lodges in it, and 
established forest law. He used commonly, after the 
chase, to sleep at an Abbey in the neighbourhood. . 
The scenery, in many parts of the park, is beautiful, 
but chiefly from the disposition of the trees, which 
form its greatest ornament, with the exception of the 
views of the Castle from some of the higher grounds. 
The Culloden Duke of Cumberland, made, as Mr. 
Gilpin says, magnificent improvements in the Park. 
He introduced great herds of red and fallow deer, 
and encouraged a breed of wild Turkies, and it is 
to be regretted that the latter are extinct. The 
Park could hardly have had a more beautiful decora- 
tion. Birds are among the most picturesque objects, 
for both their forms and plumage make them so ; yet 
they are generally so diminutive, that, beautiful as 
they are, they produce little efiect. But the Turkey 
is both a large bird, and, being gregarious, forms 
groups, which become objects of consequence. Its 
shape also is picturesque, as well as its actions. Its 
colour, too, especially if it be of the bright copper, 
var3ring iu the sim-beam, is mor6 beautiful than the 
plumage of any other bird, not excepting the Peacock. 
As the Turkey was reclaimed from the unbounded 
woods of America, where it is still indigenous, its 
habits continue wilder than those of any domestic 
fowl It strays widely for its food — it flies well 
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considering its apparent inactivity, and it perches 
and roosts on trees. 

In the reigns of George I, and II, Richmond Park 
could boast of a flock of two thousand wild Turkies ; 
but being situated near London, there were constant 
fights between the keepers and poachers, which oc- 
casioned the destruction of the birds. It must have 
been a most interesting sight to have seen them in 
their wild flights. 

Sussex has always been remarkable as one of the 
finest timber counties in England, and it formerly 
abounded with Forests, there being not fewer than 
seven, St. Leonard's, Word, Ashdown, "Waterdown, 
Dallmgton, Arundel and Charlton, which last Forest 
was settled on the Dukes of Bichmond. The Sussex 
Oak is particularly hard and lasting and fine in the 
grain, and I have been assured that if land remains 
fallow or uncultivated for two years, it will be covered 
with yoimg oaks. 

Selwood Forest, near Frome in Somersetshire, will 
always be famous in British history, while the remem- 
brance of Alfred the Gfreat continues. Here he 
retired before his enemies, the Danes, only to attack 
them with more advantage. Seeing the time ripe for 
action, he emerged firom his retreat, sent his emissaries 
around, and called his friends together in the forest 
of Selwood, which sheltered and concealed his niunbers. 
Here arranging his followers, he burst fix)m the Forest,- 
like a torrent, upon the Danes. They gax^ ^«^ «fc 
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once, aiid suffered so terrible a defeat, that they never 
again molested his country. 

I might enumerate various other Forests, many of 
which were disforested and changed into private 
property by an act of Charles I, which was wrested, 
from him in consequence of his having revived the 
vexations of forest-law at the beginning of his dijfi- 
culties. Woolmer, "Waltham, Dean, Whittlewood, 
Salcey, Whichwood, the New Forest, Bore, the Holt, 
and Delamere Forests arc, I believe, the only ones 
which are reputed to have preserved any of their 
rights. The New Forest, however, has perhaps pre- 
served its ancient consequence more than any of 
the others. Next to Dean Forest, it is of larger 
extent than any other, and has had many plantations 
made in it. Owing to the facilities afforded to poachers 
and timber stealers, the population in and around 
the forest is in a very demoralized state, and it is to 
be regretted that some steps are not taken to remove 
the deer irom it ; for, as long as they exist, deer- 
stealiug will be carried on. Mr. Gilpin was assured 
by a notorious deer-stealer that in five years he had 
killed on an average not fewer than a hundred 
bucks a year. He had a ready market for his 
venison, for it is an old forest adage — "no» est 
inquirendum unde venit venison,** 



The immediate neighbourhood of Windsor Great 

Park 18 rich m varied woodland Scenery. There are 

not only£ue thriving Oaks, t\iroVni^o\A^^\s %\%«si\Aa 
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arni8, but sturdy pollards without end, which seem to 
have set time, and seasons, and decay at defiance. 
They are gnarled and knotted, twisted and distorted, 
yet at the same time vigorous and sound at heart ; 
putting one in mind of a weather beaten old sailor 
whose limbs arc firm and his body healthy, although 
his hair is grey and his face seamed with wrinltlcs. 
The Beeches, too, may be seen of all ages and sizes, 
pictiuresque and beautiful in their decay, but while in 
full vigour and dotted with their sparkling leaves, they 
are the richest ornament of tlic wood. The Holly loves 
to nestle under the shelter of their graceful pendulous 
branches, affording a contrast to the smooth white 
trunk, on which here and there some pretty lichen 
may be seen, as if placed there on purpose by the 
hand of Nature to decorate her favourite tree; 

I love a Beech at aU seasons of the year. In the 
early sj^ring it seems the peculiar resort of the Throstle, 
'' that attic songster ;" and firom the topmost branches 
we hear 

that sprightly wildncss in its notes. 
Which clear and vigorous warbles from the Beech i 

the soft green leaves burst forth, covered with a sil^ 
very down, and nothing then can be more delicate than 
their *hue, or more refreshing to the eye. 

In the summer its foliage assumes another cha- 
racter, but still a beautiful one. Its leaves are indeed 
green, but not of that delicate green we see in the 
spring. A slight tinge of browu may be pereeived 

ca 
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• 

along the margin of the leaf, which is otherwise smooth 

and sparkling. The large red fungus may be seen 

under its shade, while the rough husks of the mast of 

former years are thickly scattered about. Here and 

there are smaU patches of fern, and round the trunk 

the ground is covered with the softest moss. Here 

the Squirrel's "airy bounds" may be seen, and the 

screaming Jay may be heard. Here, also, 

Midst gloomy shades, in warbles clear, 
"Wild nature's sweetest notes we hear. 

A Black-bird, with its orange bill, approaches the 
spot, and then retreats uttering its note of alarm. The 
green Woodpecker may be heard tapping the loose bark 
of some decaying tree, and then taking its jerking flight 
to another, fiUrug the wood with its peculiar wild-cry ; 
which, Mr. White says, seems as if it was laughing at 
aU the world. Nor must the Cuckoo be forgotten in. 
this description of woodland scenery. Its hoUow note 
is responded to by that of another, sometimes in rapid 
succession, tiU the sounds approach near and more near, 
and then sudden silence ensues. It is pleasing to hear 
these imvarying notes. They are listened to with 
ilolight by every lover of nature, and there are few 

. birds which would be more missed in rural retreats. 

The merry Cuckoo, messenger of spring, 

is hailed on his first arrival as the harbinger of fine 

weather by every peasant in the coimtry. Shakspeare 

calls it " the plainsong Cuckoo," but its notes vary ac- 

cording to the season of tTie year. 
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While seated on the spot I have described, it is 
pleasant to watch the actions of the Squirrel. One may 
sometimes be seen bounding from branch to branch, 
and then descending to the ground, where it will sit 
on its hind legs, look around, and tlien wash its face 
with its fore-paws. All its actions are graceful. On 
being disturbed, it hiuries up a neighbouring tree, gets 
on the side opposite to the beholder, and may soon be 
seen on the topmost branches, except when it hides 
itself in some secure retreat, or takes refuge in its drey, 
from which it peeps with a mixture of curiosity and 
alarm. My. Bowles prettily describes it. 

With ears erect. 
The Squirrel seems to hark ! and then to dance, . 
With conscious tail aloft, and twinkling feet, 
Nimbler, from bough to bough. 

Squirrels have a peculiar call or cry which may be 
perfectly imitated by squealing, or rather by beginning 
to squeal, like a rat, and then repeatedly snapping the 
lips. When such a noise is made under trees where 
there are Squirrels, without scaring them, they are 
thrown by it into a state of excitement and rush about 
upon the branches, answering the call in the same way. 

But it is time to attempt a description of the ap- 
pearance and foliage of the Beech in autumn. I have 
observed that its rich and golden hues at this period 
of the year depend very much on the soil in which it 
grows. In chalky soils in which the Beech delights, 
nothing can be more beautiful than its autumnal folia!^^. 
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This is best seen when the tree flourishes on some pre« 
cipitous bank, its roots watered by a meandering rill, 
while some of them fix themselves in the fissures of 
the chalky rock ; when they appear above the ground, 
with all their various contortions, they are covered 
with moss, afibrding a delightful seat for the traveller. 
Here mixed with the duller foliage of the Oak, the 
Beech may be seen in all its beauty, especially when a 
setting Sim flings its bright departing rays on its top. 
most branches. !N'othing can then exceed the lustre 
of its golden canopy. It is a sight which Gilbert 
White delighted in, and which he could best describe. 
The song of birds is now hushed, and if anything dis- 
turbs the silence, it is the occasional fall oi the beech- 
nut, as the thoughtful Squirrel attempts to secure it 
for his winter-hoard. 

There is a custom in several Counties of using the 
leaves of the Beech instead of feathers in a bed, and 
Evelyn much approved of it j&x>m his own experience. 
They have this advantage over feathers, that they may 
be often changed at little or no expence. 

It may be remarked that in some years, when there 
itj an imusually large crop of acorns, scarcely any 
beech-mast is to be found in many districts. This is 
a favourable circtmistance for deer and pigs, for when 
this tree bears i)lentifully one year, it is generally 
barren the next. 

In warm countries the beech-mast would probably 
produce oil in large ijaantitveB, \)\xt its use is supei^ 
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seded by the Almond and the Olive. Providence seems 
to have distributed vegetable oil to the southern cli- 
mates, and animal food to the more northern. Our 
summers are too uncertain to be depended on for fur- 
nishing a regular successibn of beech-mast. Linnaeus 
says that it scarcely produces any oil in Sweden. Most 
trees will grow further north, although tliey will not 
produce fruit. 

In the year 1814, Aaron Hill, the poet and a great 
schemer, not being aware of the uncertainty of either 
the quantity or quality ol beech-mast in this countrj'-, 
proposed a method of making oil from it, by which 
immense riches were to be acquired. This scheme, 
though it proved abortive, should not be confoimded 
with the bubbles of that period, for HiU appears to 
have been a man of prpbity, but was misled by his 
sanguine temper. He said that a bushel of mast woidd 
produce two gallons of oil. Among the intended ap- 
plications of the profits of this visionary scheme, one 
was to pay off the national debt, which the projector 
said, was " so prodigious an incumbrance." It wa« 
then about sixteen millions ! "What would he say now ! 

Although Hill's project did not succeed, which was 
probably owing to the expensive manner in which it 
was set on foot, the idea should not be abandoned, 
that this oil may yet be made to advantage in favourable 
years. It is at the present time the practice of the 
peasants in Britany to supply themselves with this 
kind of oil. 



I 
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I believe that the Beech is generally allowed to be 
indigenous in this country ; and some old writers have 
mentioned it as one of the four original timber trees in 
England. It is a curious fact that the Ehododendron 
will flourish under almost any tree except the Beech. 

I love the Beech, notwithstanding aU the ol^ec- 
tions which IVIr. Gilpin has brought against it. Not 
only do I admire '' its noble and majestic size, its 
mnbrageous and thickly dotted head, its cool and wel- 
come shade," but I love the first tender green of its 
leaves, and aftensards their brown autumnal tinges, 
its silvery bark, and the graceful form of its boughs. 
And then its bold and projecting roots, grasping the 
ground in various shapes, covered with lichens and 
fungi, whilst a glossy Holly or a graceful Juniper grows 
betvN'een them, as if to seek for shelter and protection 
under the shade of the beauteous tree. 

The truffle {tuber dhanum) is frequently found in 
old beech woods, and IVIr. White mentions the annual 
arrival of an old truffle himter amongst the beechen 
hangers of the lonely and picturesque neighbourhood 
of Selbome. 

There are some noble specimens of the Beech in va- 
rious parts of England. Some of those in AVindsor Great 
Park, near the Eoyal Lodge, are of an enormous size ; 
and one near Sawyer's Lodge measures thirty-eight feet 
in girth. Some may be met with from ninety to one 
hundred feet in height, and there are a few fine speci- 
mena on tho sloping ground beneath Lord John Bus* 
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sell's Lodge in Richmond Park. I have also seen some 
noble ones at Knowle near Sevenoaks in Kent. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable Beech-trees 
is, or rather was, standing at Chantilly in France. 
It is mentioned by Arthur Young in his Travels. 
Its trunk was perfectly straight, and from eighty to 
ninety feet high, forty feet to the first branch, and 
twelve feet in diameter, or thirty-six feet in circum- 
ference at five feet from the ground. I have not been 
able to ascertain whether this tree stUl exists. 

There is perhaps no part of England in which Beeches 
are seen in such numbers as to size and picturesque 
appearance as at Bumham in Buckinghamshire. Many 
of them have most distorted shapes from having been 
pollarded centuries ago. Their roots are bold, and 
rise out of the ground like the arms of a Cyclops, 
covered with pretty mosses and fungi. The whole 
scenery in the Bumham wood is charming, for the 
venerable Beeches axe surrounded with hoUies, junipers 
and heath, with an occasional mixture of furze and 
broom. Gray, the poet, delighted in the shade of these 
trees, and has inmiortalized them in his verse. 

Forest Scenery is, perhaps, better adapted than any 
other for the contemplation of the works of Nature. 
There we may with least distm'bance study those 
objects, which are generally far removed from the 
' haunts of men. "We learn to cherish those gentle 
thoughts, which endear many a woodland walk, and 
afford delightful associations as we stroll through a 
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sequestered nook, a " busliy dell," or by a " bosky 
bourn.** We may tben exclaim in the beautiM 
language of Milton — 

I know each land, and every alley green. 
Dingle, or bushy dell, of this wild wood. 
And every bosky bourn from side to side. 

In tbe spring and summer months, every field ia 
a scene of beauty, full of enjoyment. Every copse 
or hedge-row is redolent of sweets. A lesson lull 
of meaning is then conveyed to us with touching 
simplicity, proclaiming gently, but irresistibly, and 
in cheerfulness and peace, the superiutendence of a 
kind and benevolent Providence. The loveliest images 
are presented to our imagination, whether it be a 
flock of sheep watched over by their shepherd— a 
brood of chickens fostered under the wing of their 
mother, — or flowers clothed in beauty by their Great 
Creator, When we reflect, also, how bountilully the 
means of occupation and happiness are spread before 
us, and how cheaply some of our truest pleasures may 
be purchased, we may learn to be thankful for such 
a lavish dispensation of blessings. We may then feel 
that even the most lowly things are not insignificant, 
and that Nature is . everywhere pregnant with the 
best kind oi instruction. 



1 shall always reflect with pleasure on the interest- 

ing nies I had some time since with an intelligent 

friend and naturalist, in ttic mote Tetlred parts ot* 
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Windsor Great Park and Forest. The gentle rains 
had invigorated the earth — every thing had just burst 
into freshness and beauty — the birds sang their 
joyous notes — the Cuckoo was heard in every direc- 
tion — the green Woodpecker uttered its wild cry, 
and the Herons were making their silent gyrations 
over Our heads, as we rode under the trees on which 
they were lorming their nests. An enormous Beech- 
tree spread its widely extended branches, which were 
clothed with their early and glittering leaves, while 
the sight ol* some sturdy old oak pollards, covered 
with ivy, from which 

The stock* dove only through the forest cooes. 
Mournfully hoarse •«— 

verdant hollies, and here and there a wild cherry tree, 
with its silvery blossoms, added to the charm of the 
scenery. Sometimes a rabbit, a hare, or a pheasant 
would run for shelter amongst the fern — a herd of 
deer might be seen reposing in some sequestered dell, 
or a group ot cattle indolently standing in the shallow 
water of a pond. 

In one of these rides we were engaged in contempla- 
ting, with that delight which a lover of nature alone can 
experience, such a spot near the Sandpit gate, when oiu^ 
attention was called to the hoarse croaking of a pair of 
Eavens, who were apparently endeavouring to take pos- 
session of one of the nests of the Herons that built on 
the tops of the trees, which, in this part of the Park, far 
^^Lceed in height anjr I have met vdt\i ^\a.«^\i«t<^. 
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Heron defended its nest with great courage, uttering 
shrill and distressed cries; and, after the battle had 
lasted some length of time, the Ravens were beaten oft'. 
This Herony is a noble appendage to the Park, and 
any Monarch might well be proud of it, as well as of 
the trees on which the nests are built. As there 
are not more than eleven or twelve Heronries left in 
this country, it is to be hoped that every care will b© 
taken of the one referred to. Severe penalties were 
formerly imposed on any person killing a Heron, and 
I believe that the laws enacting them have not been 
repealed; yet we now find Herons amongst the 
trophies nailed by keepers upon some stunted oak 
tree, in the midst of magpies, jays, owls and pole- 
cats, although the damage they do to fishrponds 
is comparatively trifling, feeding, as they chiefly do, 
upon frogs, snails, water-rats and small eels. In the 
breeding season, when they have to provide for their 
ravenous young, they may attack the larger sort of 
fish, but the interest which must always be attached 
to this royal bird, connected as it is with the chivalry 
and ancient sports of this country, ought to be suf- 
ficient to protect it from wanton destruction, indepen- 
dently of its own wild and picturesque character. 

In order to ascertain, as far as we were able, the 

extent of destruction committed by these persecuted 

birds in the breeding season, my companion, whose 

thi^t for infonnation on subjects connected with 

Natural History is of no ordinary degree, procured a 
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young Heron about two-thirds grown, which had 
fallen from the nest and been killed. On dissecting 
it, the stomach was found very large and much dis- 
tended. It contained fish bones, one fish — probaWy, 
fix)m its appearance, a roach — half digested, and eight 
inches and a quarter in a length. There were also 
pellets of hair an inch and a quarter long — apparently 
the hair of the field mouse — the scales of the common 
snake, (natrix torquatd) and the bones of the frog. 
On the ground, imder a Heron's nest, we found a 
pellet of hair about as big as a hen's egg, and having 
exactly the microscopical character and general ap- • 
pearance of the hair of the water-rat (arvicola am- 
phibia). After searching repeatedly under the dif- 
ferent nests, we were never able to discover any 
rejected particles of fish or even of fish bones. The 
pellets of hair were frequent. 

It is evident from the above fiicts that the food of 
the Heron is not confined to fish ; and, therefore, that 
the depredations it is supposed to commit in fish- 
ponds, are not so extensive as has been asserted. It 
may be remarked that from the comparatively smaU 
size of a Heron's nest, the young, when about half 
grown, are constantly falling out of it, and thus many 
perish. A visit to the Heronshaw,* for so it was 
anciently called, in Windsor Grreat Park will amply 
repay the trouble of going thither, if rambling iu this 

• The Heron-shaw originally signified the wood or coppice 
where the Herons built ; vhence it was ttaxk^fext^^ Xq NJa& \^2t^ 
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most beautliul domain can ever bo congidered a 
trouble. 

Herons breed early in the spring, probably begin- 
ning to lay their eggs about the middle of March, as 
on the 8th of April I found discarded egg-shells under 
their nests. The cry of the young birds is very pe- 
culiar, resembling the sound of distant hammering. 
I have only heard it when the old bird was driven 
from the nesfc, and it arises probably from cold or 
himger. The ahection of the parent birds for their 
young is very great, and I have elsewhere recorded tho 
fact of a young IlerOn having been removed, at night, 
to a place at some miles' distance, and put into a 
walled garden, where it was discovered by the old 
birds early the next morning, and was regidarly fed by 
them till it was able to fly away. As there wcro 
probably other young ones in the nest to be fed, this 
fact shews not only the affection, but the observation 
of the parent birds. It is not improbable that the 
young are fed from the partly digested contents of the 
stomachs of tho old birds; as, although I have re- 
peatedly watched to see their arrival from distances, 
where they had evidently gone in search of food 
during the breeding season, I have liever yet obsen*ed 
anything in their bills. Indeed the stomach of the 

itself, ^hlch was called Heronshaw ; and thus the proverbi " he 
docs not know a hawk from a handsaw/' the meaning of which 
wu, that, in a very distant flight, it was only an experienced eye 
tbsLt could distinguish the hawk from the heron. 
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Heron is so capacious, that they probably swallow 
everything as they catch it, which they do occasionally 
while on the wing. 

I delight in watching the silent manner in which a 
Heron quits its nest, or the branch ot a tree on which 
it has settled. When it is considered that the length 
of this bird is upwards of three feet, and that it is at 
least five feet trom the tip of one wing to the other, 
this is 'not a little surprizing. Not a sound, however, 
is heard on these occasions. 

I happened to make a visit to the Heronry on a windy 
day. Some of the birds quitted their nests and soared 
in circles over the tops of the trees. In doing this I 
observed that they sometimes stretched out one leg 
and then the other, and frequently both together. It 
was evident that they served as rudders to enable them 
the better to perform their gyrations. In a straight, 
forward flight the legs are extended, and the head 
placed between the shoulders. 

The patience of this bird must be very great, as it 
may be observed for hours together, watching for its 
prey by the side of some ditch or shallow water. It can 
probably also live a long time without food, as in severe 
winters it must be difficult for it to obtain the usual 
supply. In very severe seasons, when the inland-springs 
and waters are locked up by &ost, these birds frequent 
the sedgy pools and siQt marshes near the sea. 

That favourite diversion of our ancestors. Heron 
hawking, is now, it is tO' be regretted, neacly oh^oUtA* 
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It must have been an exciting and beautiful sight witli 
well trained Hawks. Gray evidently thought so. 

The tow'ring Hawk let future poets sing. 
Who terror bears upon his soaring wing ; 
Let them on high the frighted Hern survey. 
And lofty numbers paint their airy fray. 

The foregoing remarks on the wanton destruction of ) 
Herons may be applied to that persecuted and almost 
extinct bird, the Raven. The only pair I have ever 
seen, with the exception of those in "Windsor Gbreat 
Park, was in the neighbourhood of Selbome, where 
they served to remind me of Mr. White's very inte- 
resting account of the pair, which Jiad built their nests 
and reared their young for ao many years on the 
"Raven's Oak tree" at that place. There are many 
curious associations connected with this bird — it is 
frequently mentioned in our Bible history, as employed ' 
by the Almighty to convey food to man; and its young 
are mentioned as being under the immediate care of the 
Great Creator — it has been immortalized by Shak- 
speare, and referred to by Addison, Dryden and Toimg, 
and indeed by many others of our poets. The Raven 
not only has been, but still is connected with the 
superstitions of this country ; and it was but lately thai 
I was assured by " a sober hind " at work in this 
neighbourhood, that his companion had been warned 
of his approaching death, in consequence of a Raven 
having always croaked when it flew over his head. 
Like the Bustard, its existence m t\x\» coimtry is 
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nearly at an end, but in places, where they are still to 
be found, it is to be hoped that some pains may be 
taken to preserve them firom destruction. Bavens, 
indeed, must have been much more numerous a few 
years ago, than they are at present. Mr. White men- 
tions his having seen forty of them in 1778 playing 
over the hanger at Selbome at one time. 

The last Bustard that was killed near Thetford in 
Norfolk (the Bustard-country) was shot in the year 
1831. I was intimately acquainted with a Norfolk 
gentleman (Mr. Whittington) a great sportsman, who 
assiu*ed me that he once had a pack of Bustards rise 
before his gun ; he suddenly came upon them in a 
gravel pit. Mr. Southey and Sir Eichnrd lloare have 
both mentioned the curious &ct, that tlie Bustard has 
been known to attack men on horseback aft night. 

Mr. Tarrell informs me that the last Bustard known 
to be killed in England, was shot in the spring of 1843, 
in Cornwall. It was a female, and had been seen in a 
turnip field for several days. This is the only instance 
of the Bustard being found in Cornwall. 

The Kite, also, has become nearly extinct in this 
country, from a foolish apprehension, entertained both 
by gentlemen and keepers, that they destroy the game. 
On examining a nest of one of these birds, it will be 
foimd that frogs, mice and snakes are the chief food of 
their young. It is now but very seldom that we are 
indulged with a sight of the beautiful gyrations of this 
bird, or of seeing it support itself in the air with a 

D 
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motion almost imperceptible. Its sweeping circles 
are peculiarly elegant, and often have I watched 
them with the greatest pleasure. Bacon tells us that 
when seen flying aloft it portended &ir and fine 
weather. How much it is to bo regretted that this 
noble bird should have been doomed to destruction by 
those, who have taken but little trouble to enquire 
into its asserted predatory habits. 



The Oak may be called the Lord of the Forest. It 
is cliaracterized by beauty, strength and gracefulness. 
Even in its decay it is venerable, as well as majestic ; 
and I never look at. what has been handed down 
as "William the Conqueror's Oak in Windsor Forest, 
without feelings of wonder and admiration. In this 
countrj^ Oaks now form one of the great sources of our 
national wealth and naval supremacy ; but in the early 
ages of our history they were. chiefly prized for their 
acorns, which enabled tlio owners of large herds of 
swine to fatten them at a very small cost ; for which 
reason swine's flesh formed a considerable part of the 
food of our Saxon ancestors. The right of feeding hogs 
in woods was called pannage^ and formed, many cen- 
turies ago, one of the most valuable kinds of property. 
Burnett tells ns that Monasteries were endowed with 
this right, and it often constituted the dowry of the 
daughters of the Saxon Kings. 

It is probably to these circnmstances that we owe 
the proserration of some of our most ancient and in- 
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tereating old Oaks. "When their value as ship timber 
first became kno^vll, some of these relics, probably 
from incipient decay, escaped the axe, and have sur- 
vived till this time ! Who can tell their age ? 

The Oak braves the storm and spreads out its arm 3 
as if in defiance of it, and that with »uch an appearance 
of force and grandeur, as to pause it to be considered 
an emblem of strength. 

" Behold yon oak 
How stern he frowns, and, with his broad brown arms. 
Chills the pale plain beneath him/' 

Much has been written and said about planting and 

preserving Oaks, and perhaps too little attention has 

been paid to the nature of the trees which have been 

planted in the Eoyal Forests in this country. Acorns 

were collected indiscriminately ifrom various sorts of 

trees, without reference to the hard or soft nature of 

the wood which produced them, and the consequence 

is likely to be that, when they are required for naval 

purposes, many of the trees wDl be found of a very 

inferior quality. When we consider the large tracts 

of land which have been planted in tliis indiscriminate 

manner in Dean, the New and other Eoyal Forests, 

it is much to be regretted that the acorns for the 

purpose were not collected from the hedge-row Oaks 

of Sussex. The Oak-trees in that county grow, beyond 

a doubt, the toughest wood, and have a beautifid 

grain. It is very durable not only for shipping, but 

for fencing ; and, when exposed to the weather, lasts 

d2 
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much longer than any other, of which I have had ample 
experience. It ought to weigh sixty pounds per cubic 
foot. 

It is surprising that so little notice has been taken, 
even by botanists, of the two different kinds of Oaks 
that grow in England. Both G-errard and Parkinson 
mention but one sort. Evelyn, who was rather a lover 
of trees than a botanist, has not distinguished them. 
Even Bay has not described them with his usual accu- 
racy. MiUer confounds the two sorts in his Dictionary ; 
and his errors are continued in the last Edition of 
Evelyn's Sylva. Writers, who have noticed the two 
different kinds of these trees, have called one Quercus 
mas, and the other Quercus femina, titles that Linnajus' 
explanation of the sexual system renders improper. 
Tlie Oak being moncecious, — that is having male and 
female bloom in different parts of the same tree, — is 
different from plants that are properly male and female, 
which have male bloom on one tree, and female on 
another, and are therefore called dicecious. The male 
Oak, as it is called, has longish stalks to the leaves, 
and no stalks to the acorns ; while the female tree has 
Httle or no stalks to the leaves, and very long stalks 
to the acorns. The two sorts carry, also, a very dif- 
ferent appearance in their foliage, the leaves of the 
Quercus mas being much larger, more regularly in- 
dented, and of a deeper green than the other, so that 
this tree in a vigorous state much resembles the edible 
Cbestnut The Quercus mas, contrary to Miller's 
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assertion, is not the common oak of this country ; so 
fiir from it, there are many counties in this kingdom 
wliieh abound in Oaks, and have not a single tree of 
this sort among them. On the contrary, this tree is 
so local, that it would have escaped the notice of Eay 
when he vrrote his S^Tiopsis, if he had not been in- 
formed of it by Bobart. The two kinds may be seen 
in Norwood and its environs, growing promiscuously. 
I have not been able to ascertain which of them makes 
the largest timber, although the Quercus mas certainly 
grows full as vigorously as the common sort, whilst it is 
young. Its superior verdure and elegant foliage recom- 
mend it for cultivation in parks and ornamental plan- 
tations in preference to the other. It may be doubted, 
however, whether it should be planted for ship-timber. 

That Oaks of an enormous size formerly grew in this 
country, is evident from the remains foimd in various 
boggy districts. I once saw the trunk of a gigantic 
Oak, which was discovered in removing some peat in 
Staffordshire ; but it was too large to be dragged out 
of its bed. Mr. Selby, also, mentions one that was 
extracted from a peat moss at Linden, the seat of 
Charles W. Bigge, Esq. The trunk, with a small 
portion of one of the larger limbs, was with' great 
labour and difficulty removed from its living bed. The 
contents of the portion recovered contained five hun- 
dred and lorty-five cubic feet, although the whole of 
the sap-wood had perished. 

The living remains of some of ous anoi^^XLt 0^k& ^^vss^ 
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that tliey must once Imve been of a gigantic size, as 
well as of a gi*eat age. The tree called William the 
Conqueror's Oak in Windsor Great Park measures 
at four feet from the groimd thirty-eight feet in girth, 
and is probably from one thousand to twelve hundred 
years old. The Crown and the letters I E, found in 
]'. early the centre of some of the old pollards in Sher- 
^^ood Forest, prove their gi*cat antiquity. Gilbert 
AVliitc, in his mipublished Notes, mentions a visit he 
paid to see the great Oak in Holt Forest, which a 
iri(^nd who accompanied him considered to be the 
largest in England. At seven feet fix)m the ground it 
measiu'ed in circumference thirty-four feet. It had lost 
several boughs, and was at that time tending to decay. 
It was computetl that at foiu*teen feet length it 
contained one thousand feet of timber. In the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, (1701), mention is made of a 
tree near Hatfield Chase in Yorkshire, which measured 
one hundred and twenty feet in length, thirty-six feet 
in circumference at the butt-end, thirty feet at the 
middle, and eighteen feet at the small end, where the 
trunk was broken oft'; so that it was computed that this 
tree might have been two htuidred and forty feet in 
h'ugth! If so, it must have been the largest ti*ee on 
record. 

Dj*. Plot, in his History of Staffordshire, mentions 
an Oak at Eycote, under the shadow of whose boughs 
four thoiiHand three hiuidred and seventy-four men 
could stand, 
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Mr. Selb}', to whom I am indebted for the following 
account of some of our largest Oaks, refers to the Bod- 
dington Oak in Gloucestershire, the remains of which 
were burnt doANii in 1790. It was fifty-four feet in 
circumference at the base. Damory's Oak, also, in 
Dorsetshire, which was sold and cut up for firewood 
in 1755, was sixty-eight feet in circumference at the 
ground. Both of these were hollow trees. 
• The Wiufarthing Oak is amongst those still existing 
and remarkable for age and size. It is said to have 
been an old tree at the time of the Conquest. Cowper's 
Oak iu Northamptonshire is supposed to have been 
planted in the time of "William the Conqueror. The 
Salcey Forest Oak in the same county boasts a much 
greater age, as it is thought to have seen one thousand 
five hundred seasons. Its trunk is forty-six feet in 
circumference. The Plitton Oak in Devonshire, of the 
sessiliflora variety, supposed to be one thousand years 
old, is thirty-three feet in circmnference at one foot 
from the ground. The Cowiihorpe Oak in Yorkshire 
is, at the ground, seventy-eight feet ; the Hempstead 
Oak in Essex, fifty-three feet, and the Merton Oak in 
Norfolk, sixty-three feet in circumference. 

In Scotland, there are some magnificent remains of 
old Oaks. Amongst others, may be mentioned the 
"Wallace Oak at Ellerslie in Benfrewsliire, in which 
William Wallace and three hundred of his followers 
are said to have hid themselves from the English. In 
Eoxburghshire, near Jedburgh, stands thft K\x!^^ o^l 
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tlio "Woods, a beautiful Oak of vigorous growth, with 
a trunk forty-three feet in height. '^• 

Perhaps the finest Oaks in England, which are still 
flourishing and encreasing in size, are to be seen at 
Blithfield in Staffordshire, the seat of Lord Bagot. 
One of these has a circumference of forty-three feet 
at the base, and is sixty-one feet high. Its solid con- 
tents a few years ago were found to exceed one thou- 
sand and twelve feet. The Beggar's Oak in the same 
Park, is also a fresh and vigorous tree, with a trunk 
upwards of twenty-seven feet in circumference, at five 
feet from the ground. It contains eight hundred and 
seventy-seven cubic feet of timber ; and Sir T. D. 
Lauder informs us would have produced, according 
to the price offered for it in 1812, £202 .. 14*. .. 9d. 
At Ilazelgrove, in Somersetshire, is a noble Oak, eighty 
feet in height, and measuring thirty feet in circum- 
ference, at four feet firom the ground. This tree 
contains eight hundred and sixty-three feet of timber. 
At Nettlecombe Court, in the same county, is another 
Oak, eighty-five feet high, and seventeen in circum- 
ference near the ground, which contains six hundred 
cubic feet of timber. The Wootton Oak, in Bucking- 
hamshire, possesses all the characteristics of a mag- 
nificent and picturesque tree, and by some is con- 
sidered one of the finest in England, even surpassing, 
in characteristic beauty, the Chandos Oak which grows 
in the same coimty, in the groimds of Michenden 
So2i8e, This tree is now in the highest health and 
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vigour, and its wide spreading umbrageous head covers 
a circle, whose diameter is more than one hundred and 
eighteen feet. Perhaps, however, the finest and largest 
oak on record in this country was the Gk)lynos Oak in 
Monmouthshire. It was felled in the year 1810, and, 
according to a return made to the Navy Office by Mr. 
Harrison, the Surveyor of Plymouth Dock Yard and 
Dean Forest, was found to contain two thousand four 
hundred and twenty-six cubic feet of timber. The 
different portions of this tree, the bark included, were 
sold lor nearly six hundred pounds. 

I may mention, by the way, that I have met 'with 
two Oak-trees, one in Windsor Great Park, and the 
other in Eichmond Park, the acorns of which, when 
perfectly ripe, are quite as sweet and good as filberts ; 
and I am persuaded that few people would know the 
difference. The acorns are small and rather long, and 
the foliage of the tree very unlike that of any other Oak 
1 have met with. I am not aware that this variety has 
been noticed by any writers on trees. Can these be 
the sort of acorns PHny extols as being so excellent — 
" dulcissima omnium {glans) Fagi?^* 

But to return to my list of extraordinary Oaks. The 
accompanying sketch will shew what the appearance of 
the SwUcar Oak in Needwood Forest was about thirty- 
five years ago. It then measured, at five feet from the 
ground, twenty-one feet round the trunk, the lower stem 
was ten feet fix)m the groimd, and the whole height 
of the tree sixty-five feet, and its arms extended fbrt^- 
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five feet. It contained one thousand feet of solid 
timber. Its glory is, alas, now departed. 

Dr. Hunter, in his Notes upon Evelyn's Sylva, ob- 
serves that none of the Oaks mentioned by Evelyn 
bear any proportion to one now growing at Cowthorpe 
]iear AVetherby, upon an estate belonging to Lady 
Sturton. Within three feet of the ground it measured 
in 177G sixteen yards or forty-eight feet in circum- 
ftM'eueo. Its height was then about eighty-five feet, 
and its principal limb extended sixteen yards from the 
bole of the tree. 



It is an interesting fact that the morning after the 
King of Prussia arrived at AVindsor Castle, in order 
to be present at the chnstening of the Prince of 
AV^ales, the whole of his Majesty's suite, including the 
celebrated Baron Humboldt, enquired their way to 
Heme's Oak. This was the first object of their 
attention and curiosity, and probably of their venera- 
tion. The splendours of the castle, its pictures, the 
noble scenery siurounding it, and the many historical 
facts connected with it, were objects of inferior 
interest, compared to a single time-destroyed, withered 
tree, yet rich with recollections of the genius of our 
immortal Shakspeare. On arriving at the sacred 
tree, they gazed at it in silence; but each of the 
pai'ty gathered a leaf from the ivy, which is now 
clhigmg to the decaying tnmk, as a reHc which they 
mtended to carry back to tWir o^^■a coxxxi^Tq, to be 
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shewn there as one of no common intereat. The 
nobleman who accompanied the party to the tree 
related this little anecdote to me, and I must confess 
that it afforded me no small degree of gratification. 

Pleasing as it is to see foreigners hasten to look 
at a tree which our great bard has immortalized, it 
is stiU more so to have the perfect conviction, that, 
if any tree in the park has a right to be considered 
as the real Heme's Oak, it is the tree in question. 
In a former work I ventured to give this opinion, and 
facts which have since come to my knowledge have 
only sen'ed to confirm it. In that work, a very 
imperfect representation of the tree was given. By 
the kindness of Mr. Stark, whose paintings of Forest 
Scenery are so well knoAMi and so highly appreciated, 
I am now enabled to give a more perfect, or rather, an 
exact one. 

The discussion, which has taken place with respect 
to the identity of the tree, has occasioned some degree 
of interest on the subject ; nor do I think that that 
interest has yet subsided. At all events I feel sure 
that the admirers of our immortal bard will thank 
me for my endeavours to prove the claim, which this 
tree has to be called " Heme's Oak.'* 

The discussion I have referred to was commenced 
in an article in the Quarterly Eeview on Mr. Lou- 
don's Arboretum, in which an attack, not a very 
courteous one, was made upon me for the opinion 
J had given respecting this tree. To t\i\a "L ^^>^\^^ 
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in tlie Times newspaper, stating some facts corrobo- 
rating my former statement. The question was after- 
wards taken up in the Grentleman's Magazine, in 
which some one, under the high-sounding title of 
" Plantagenet," first of all advocated my cause, and 
then published another letter in which he endeavoured 
to refute my arguments in favour of the present tree. 
This he did in consequence of having seen Colly or' s 
Map of the Home Park, Windsor, in which a hand 
may be seen pointing to an Oak in an avenue, and 
under it is written, " Sir John Falstaffe's Oak." As 
this avenue was marked as formed of a treble row of 
trees, the writer in the Qentleman's Magazine argued 
that the present tree must have stood in the centre 
row of trees, whereas that marked on Colly er's plan 
was in the exterior or outward row. 

To say nothing of the accuracy of this plan, which 
is a very old one, it requires some degree of ingenuity 
to shew that the tree now standing in the avenue was 
not in the external row. By a reference to the plan, 
I am convinced that most people would think that 
there was no third row of trees at this place, and 
consequently that the present tree must be the one 
pointed out in the plan. By referring also to the 
accompanying engraving of the tree, it will be seen 
that it has an inclination outwards. Those who are 
best acquainted with the growth of trees are aware 
that this inclination would not have taken place, 
had it been in the centre of an avenue, with another 



tree growing immediately before it in tliat* direc- 
tion. 

Having made this explanation, I will now shortly 
state my reasons for the opinion I have formed that 
the tree now standing is the real Heme's Oak. 

First : — The fact that the av^ue in which the tree 
is now to be seen was planted by King William III, 
who delighted in straight lines, and the numerous 
avenues he made were all of them formed so, with the 
exception of the one in question. This is distorted, 
if I may call it so, evidently with the intention of 
introducing Heme's Oak into it, which is equidistant 
with the other trees of the avenue. 

Secondly : — The evidence of Collyer's plan, which 
I cannot but think in favour of my supposition. 

Thirdly : — The evidence of some old inhabitants of 
Windsor, especially of one, in the ninety-fourth year 
of her age, who have assured me, that not only they, 
but their fathers and mothers also, have always had 
the present tree pointed out to them as Heme's 
Oak. This is going back to the time of William III. 

Fourthly : — The fact that King Q-eorge III fre- 
quently asserted, that he had cut down an Oak tree, 
at the edge of the pit, close to the present tree, 
because many persons confounded it with the tree 
growing in the avenue, and called it Heme's Oak, 
which he said it was not. I have this anecdote from 
!Mr. Davis, the very popular and intelligent huntsman 
of Her Majesty's Stag hounds, and who, it ia vrell 
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known, was m tlie habit, when a very young man, ot 
being constantly in attendance upon His Majesty 
George III, That the tree thus cut Hovni was, by many 
persons, considered to be Heme's Oak, there can be 
no doubt, a-nd under thig impression it was drawn by 
Mr. Delamotte in 1800, and by Mr. Nicholson in the 
same yet^r. It is evident, however, that the King did 
not so consider it, and that he was anxious to preserve 
the identity of the present tree. This fact is quite 
sufficient to disprove a statement in Mr. Kniglit's 
beautiful pictorial edition of Shakspeare, that Lady 
Ely was asked by Mr. Nicholson to ascertain from 
George III, whether or not he had cut down Heme's 
Oak ; and that the King replied, that, " when he was 
a young man, there were a nmnber of old Oaks in the 
Park, which had become unsightly objects, and that 
he gave directions that they should be removed. lie 
was afterwards sorry that he had given such an order 
inadvertently, because he found that, among the rest, 
the remains of Heme's Cak had been destroyed." 

Either IVIr. Crofton Croker, on whose authority this 
statement is made, must have misunderstood what Mr. 
Nicholson told him, or else Lady Ely had misrepre- 
sented to him, what the King had told her, supposing 
she ever asked him the question, which may now be 
fairly doubted. It may be added that Mr. Davis 
assures me that he not only frequently heard the King 
assert that he had cut down the supposititious Heme's 
(>akj but th^t he repeated the assertion during a 
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succession of years, when his mind and body wero in 
a perfectly healthy state. 

Fifthly : — The fact that the King placed the present 
tree under the especial charge of Mr. Engall, the 
manager of the Home Park, fifty years pgo, telling him 
at the time that it was Heme's Oak. It may be added, 
on the same authority, that some chairs were made 
from the supposititious Heme's Oak, and presented to 
the King, as interesting relics of that tree, but he 
refiised to accept them, stating that Heme's Oak was 
still standing. Many things, also, were made from the 
tree and sold to various persons in the neighbourhood, 
which left the impression that Heme's Oak had been 
felled. 

Sixthly : — A statement which I know was made by 
His Majesty, George IV, that Heme's Oak had not 
been cut down by his father, and which has been con- 
firmed to me by one of the surviving members of his 
&mily. 

I might multiply my reasons for considering the 
present tree as the real Heme's Oak, by quoting the 
opinions of the late amiable Sir Herbert Taylor, Sir 
David Dundas, and others on the subject, but perhaps 
enough has been said. I may however add, that 
Mr. Gilpin, in his work on Forest Scenery, tells us 
that Heme's Oak is still supposed to exist. He adds, 
that " in the little Park of Windsor there is a walk, 
known by- the nabae of Queen Elizabeth's Walk. It 
consists of elms, among which is a single Oak, taken 
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into the row, as if particularly meant to be dis- 
tinguished at the time when the walk or avenue was 
made. It is a large tree, measuring twenty-four fe^ 
in circumference." In consequence of this statement, 
I caused the tree to be measured, by a respectable 
carpenter accustomed to measure timber. He tells 
me that it girts at the end of the tnmk twenty-one 
feet ; and that, allowing for the bark which was on it, 
in the year 1792 or 3, when Mr. Gilpin wrote his 
account, it would have had a girth of twenty-three feet 
at least, so nearly does it agree with Mr. Gilpin's 
statement, which, by the way, was written, some years 
before either Mr. Delamotte or Mr. Nicholson drew the 
supposititious oak, already referred to. The present 
tree must, therefore, once have been a very large and 
noble one. Compared with the girth of two or three 
near it, it is seen now to disadvantage, but it should 
be recollected that these other trees are pollards, and 
the very circiunstance of trees having been deprived 
of their leading branches, thi'otigh a succession of 
years, which has not been the case mth Heme's Oak, 
always increases the size of their trunks. 

I can again only express my hope, that the argu- 
ments I have made use of wiU not be unacceptable 
to the admirers of Shakspeare. I may appear ob- 
stinate, or too persevering in my wish to rescue it 
from oblivion and neglect, but as long as I feel that 
I have the best of the argument, I wiU maintain my 
ground* 
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In order that the tree may now be readily recog- 
nized by strangers, I have lind the following quotation 
affixed to it : — 

There is an old tale goes, that Heme the hunter. 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 
Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about this Oak. 

I am assured that since this inscription has been 
put on the tree, some females, who were in the liabit 
of passing bet^'een Windsor and Datchet, through the 
Park at night, have been alarmed with the fear of 
meeting " Heme th« hunter." 



The timber of the Ash is next in value to that of the 
Oak, and in some places eqiuil to it ; and ought, when it 
is sold, to be measured to a much smaller girth than 
either that tree or the Elm. I have mentioned the 
high estimation in which our Saxon ancestors held trees 
that bore mast ; and it appears from the laws of Howel 
Dha, which were written about the middle of the tenth 
century, that the Britons held such trees in equal 
estimation ; for the price of an Oak or Beech was one 
hundred and twenty pence, while the Ash, though 
always so useful, or any other tree which furnished no 
food for swine, was only valued at fourpence. The Ash 
supplied oiu' ancestors with their weapons of war, 
whence a Saxon warrior was called (Ese-b^n^no. 

With us it is much more beneficially employed in 
instruments of agriculture and domestic use ; but its 

1- 
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property of exploding in the fire makes it dangerous 
for fuel. The first shoots from a stool are tough and 
flexible, and some coppices in Hertfordshire are parti- 
cularly noted for wood of this quality. Some years ago 
a person in Essex turned his hop-ground into a plan- 
tation of Ash trees to the great amusement of his 
neighbours who cultivated hops around him. After a 
few years, however, when they came to purchase his 
poles, they perceived that the produce of his ground 
was full as profitable as theirs, without the expence or 
uncertainty to which they were liable. 

The Celts received their laws and religijjn from the 
Druids, while the Goths followed the institutions of 
Woden. .The favourite tree of the Druids is well 
known to have been the Oak, whereas the Edda of 
Woden holds the Ash in the highest veneration ; and 
many words, signifying strength, valour, or pre-emi- 
nence, are compounds of the Saxon word (Eye. 

The country people have a superstitious custom of 
boring ,a hole in an Ash, and fastening a shrew 
mouse (sorex araneus) in it. A few strokes with 
a branch of this tree is then accoimted a sovereign 
remedy against cramps and lameness in cattle, which 
are ignorantly supposed to proceed from this really 
harmless animal. The Eev. Gilbert White, in his 
History of Selbome, gives a very amusing and more 
. lengthened account of this superstition. 

Some writers assert that manna is an exudation 
from our Ash. (/ra^mi$ ^^oilmr) ,• but others with 
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greater accuracy infonn uh llmt the inanna-hoariiig 
treo la the fraxinvs ornus of Linnfcus, n nntivc of 
the southern part of Europe, Ij^it iinkno\\ii to thi^ 
coiintxy in its wild state. 

Ashen leaves have heon used to mix ^vllli tea, and 
poor people in some placer* made a good deal of money 
by collecting them. It is to ho regretted that tliis 
practice should be prohibited as interfering with the 
revenue, since the poor can very ill afford to have any 
of their small pittances retrenched. At the Name 
time many people are of opinion that the leaves of 
the Ash are quite as wholesome as those of the Tea- 
tree. 

It is to be regretted that the Ash is not more 
generally planted in this countrj-. In five or six years 
it begins to repay the cultivator, for it is then fit to 
be made into hoops for small barrels, or into \valking 
sticlu. In twelve years it will supply hop-poles, 
hurdles and hoops. At a greater age, it is much 
used by coach-makers and wlieel\^Tights, as well as 
for agricultural instruments. 

Mr. Gilpin says that he has heard the Oak called 
the Hercules of the Porest, and the Ash, the Venus. 
He adds, that the comparison is not amiss, since the 
Oak joins the idea of strength to beaufy, while the Ash 
rather joins the ideas of beauty and elegance. 
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" You may as well forbid the Mountain Pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noise, 
When they are fretted with the gusts of Heaven." 

Shakspeare. 

These lines prove how accurately Shakspeare had at- 
tended to the noise made by the wind in passing 
through a forest of Pines or Firs. Those who have 
heard it, as I have often done, cannot but have been 
struck with the peculiar, soft and continuous moan, if 
I can call it so, which is produced by the wind. 

The linear leaf of the whole genus of Pines is 
admirably adapted to evade the force of wind on the 
mountains where they grow naturally. This singular 
construction of their foliage communicates a peculiar 
tone to the passing breezes, with which sound the 
ancient poets were delighted, as conveying ideas of 
refreshing coolness. 

The Stone Pine is found among the trees cultivated 
by the Ghreeks and Eomans for their esculent produce ; 
and we find directions given by Palladius for sowing 
the seeds at the same time with wabiuts, almonds, 
and pistachio nuts. According to the Eabbins, the 
kernels of the fruit of this tree were held in high 
estimation in very early antiquity; for they define 
i^he Hebrew word which is translated nuts in the 
foJIowing passage^ to be the seeds of the ijine. 
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"Take of the best fruits in the land in your Tcsfiols, 
and cany down the man a present ; a little balm, aiH^ 
a little honejy spices and myrrh, nuts and almondH.' '— 
Cfen : XLin. 11. To this interpretation, the Christ* n 
Commentators assent. 

The Stone Fine thrives very well in some localities 
in England. Those, however, which were seen flourish- 
ing at Dropmore a few years ago, have most of them 
sbewed symptoms of decay lately, and some have died ; 
probably owing to the roots getting into gravel, or 
Boil that did not suit them. Mr. Loudon, in his 
Arboretum, informs us that the most remarkable Stone 
Pine on record is one in the South of France, on the 
Sablettes, a tongue of land which joins the peninsula 
of GKens to Provence. This Pine is conspicuous for 
its great beauty and majestic shape. It has a trunk 
twelve feet in circumference, which is clear of branches 
to the height of thirty feet, at which point the branches 
commence which form the head, and extend in height 
thirty feet more, and horizontally so as to cover a circle 
of one hundred feet in diameter. This tree stands 
in a most conspicuous and striking situation, it being 
the only tree existing in the tongue of land on which 
it grows, and being close to the Mediterranean. 
It should be mentioned that about the year 1770, 
during the American war, an English and an American 
ship being engaged in battle in the Mediterranean, 
an English ball struck the tcunk of this Pine, and 
lodged in it, where it has remained ever since, without. 
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apparently, doing the tree any harm, the wound having 
cbsed over, and even the scar having disappeared. 
Perhaps— 

" the most stately progeny of Pines,* 
With all their floating foliage richly robed/' 

are to be seen at Whitton, near Twickenham, the seat 
of Mrs. Gostling, and at Ashly Park near Walton on 
Thames, the seat of Sir Henry Fletcher. Some of the 
trees in the latter place have a girth of upwards of 
twelve feet, and a height of thirty feet to the branches 
from the ground. What, however greatly adds to the 
interest I took in looking at these trees was the sight 
of a Heronry on their topmost boughs. It is a fine 
appendage to a gentleman's seat, and I watched the 
birds circling round these noble Pines with no small 
degree of pleasure. 

The remark of Linnaeus that botanists have not 
been able to distinguish between the species and the 
varieties of Pungi, would appear to hold good also 
among several sorts of trees, more especially the Elm. 
At aU evente great ignorance has been shewn in many 
instances which have come under my observation, by 
persons planting any sort of Elm that may have been 
furnished them by the nurseryman. When I was last 
in the north of England, I saw the plantations in a 
fine park full of a bastard kind of Elm of thirty-five 
years growth, the wood of which was almost worthless, 

* Pinus sylvestri*. 
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and tlie roots, many of Avhich nppr*arorl (ni tlie Hiirf:uc 
of the soil, throwing out numerous Kui-kiT.-^, luid iii:- 
poverished and poisoned tho ground all around. 'J'liii 
miiierable sort oi Elm was alrso planted in tho lic^cMit'j 
and Hydo Parks instead of tlie true old Englisli Klin, 
some fine specimens of which arc ntill to be* t^oon near 
the Serpentine river. AVith those cxainploa bcfon^ 

I 

them, it is a matter of surprize that any otlu-r descrip- 
tion of Elm should have been introduced. Tlie true 
small leaved English Elm is not indigenous in tiiis 
country, and is ne>'cr known to produce seed (I 
mention this on tho authority of iSir Joseph Banks). 
The consequence is that it is only propagated by 
layers from old stools, and therefore is not ii (rheap 
plant. Sooner than go to the expense of purcha.sing 
them, persons have been induced to plant a cheaper 
sort of Elm, which nurserjincn find their account in 
recommending to their customers. It is a tree neither 
profitable nor ornamental. 

The "Wych-hazel or Elm is an undoubted native, 
being dispersed in woods throughout the whole 
Island. Its leaves are much larger than those ol 
any other sort of Elm. 

The English or common small leaved Elm (campes- 
tris) is chiefly found near towns and villages, coji- 
nected as it were with cultivation. It has a Romau 
name in this country, as well as hi the rest of Europe ; 
and, as Evelyn says, in his time was scarce found 
north of Stamford. It is most probable, therefore 
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that it came originally from Italy. Villages aiid hamlets 
taking their names from the Elm, pVove nothing to 
the contrary, since places of abode are full as likely 
to have heen distinguished by introduced as by native 
trees. 

This kiad of Elm is cultivated to great advantage, 
as a tree which has not been planted more than sixty 
years will seU for from five to ten pounds. But the 
slender straight trees of this sort used formerly to 
bring the greatest price, being converted into pumps, 
and into pipes for conveying water. It is also one 
of the best deciduous trees that we have to plant for 
ornament, or a shelter for buildings, as it is success- 
fully transplanted, grows quick, is very early in leaf, 
and, bearing no seeds, is always furnished with a plen- 
tiftd foliage, which it retains tiU late in the Autumn. 
It is therefore much preferable to the Lime, as that 
tree in a dry soil frequently fades in July, is far 
more liable to be disfigured by insects, and the wood 
is of much less value. Milton, in his Arcades, hints 
at the thick foliage of the elm — 

" Under the shady roof 
Of branching Elm, star-proof." 

The Elm, in rural economy, is not of that conse- 
quence to us as it was to the Eomans, to >thom it 
fumished fodder for the cattle, and supports for their 
Vines, which were wedded to the living tree in the 
pottthem parts of Italy, where the heat was sufiOlcient 
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to ripen the grapes tliou^li Hliadod by its branc*h(.>H. 
In more northern latitudes it Hup])1ied them with 
poles for the same piirpoi^o. Wlieu t])c liomaiiH 
became luxurious, the Elm was discarded from their 
ornamental plantations, as carrying with it an air of 
homely cultivation; and the favouriti*, but useless 
Plane superseded it. 

In the hot climate of Italy t]ie grass is burnt up 
early in the summer in low situations, and, where 
there were no cool mountains to retreat to for fresli 
pasture, it was necessar}*^ to support the cattle with 
the branches of trees (frondes), of which the Elm was 
the principal ; and it was the business of the frondator 
in early times to provide this kind of fodder. 

The wedded Elm of Italy, though trimmed up, did 
not make an ungraceful Rgure when encircled by the 
Vine, and ornamented with its festoons. 

But oiur naked and unmarried Elms, so unmeaningly 
and unnaturally stripped of their brandies, as we too 
often see them in this country, are greatly disfigured. 
It is not easy to conjecture whence this absurd custom 
took its rise amongst us, or why it is still continued. 
The timber is spoiled by having decayed knots, the 
growth is much stinted, and the produce often not 
worth the trouble of collecting. No timber tree but tlie 
Elm will bear such abuse. The sturdy Oak absolutely 
refuses it, for which reason there is scarcely a stately 
tree of that kind to be seen within several miles of 
London. 
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Elm should be always lelled in or before December. 
In mild seasons the sap flows, and the buds are en- 
larged in January, as was the case last year (1852). 
Whatever wood of this kind is cut then or later will 
be worm-eaten and will soon decay. It is this im- 
proper practice that has brought Elm timber into dis- 
repute. When this wood is used abroad, and exposed 
to the open air, it is a good plan to give it a coat of 
boiling tar, but this must not be done till it is peifectly 
seasoned and dry. 

Hesiod directs his countrymen to bring home what- 
ever crooked timber they could find, and particularly 
the evergreen Oak, for the plough. But Virgil says 
that the Elm was in his time forcibly bent into the 
form of a plough-beam as it grew in the woods, (Qeorg. 
Lib. I. V. 169). We have heard an eminent timber 
merchant, who was most certainly unacquainted either 
with Hesiod or Virgil, remark that if weights were 
tied to young Oaks, to bend them as they grew, the 
tunber would be much more valuable lor ship-building. 
This may be a useful hint to the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests. 

I cannot conclude these notes on the Elm better 
than by referring to a few of the finest specimens of 
it in this country. In the Stud House grounds of 
Hampton Court Park, there is a noble Elm flourish- 
ing in full vigour, and without any appearance of decay. 
I had it carefully measured by an eicperienced car- 
peuter about ^fteeu years ago, and it then contained 
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nine hundred feet ot solid timber, or, at iurty tcct to 
the load, upwards of twenty-two loadd ot timber. The 
soil about Hampton Court Hccina to suit the Ehn, for 
there are manj iiuo Bpceimcnii of it in the neighboui-- 
hood. It ia a sandy loam. The noble Eliiirs in Chri.il 
Church meadow at Oxford are well known, as are 
those in Magdalen College gardens at the r»uine Uiii- 
▼ersityy and in the gardens of ISt. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. There are some noble Elm trees in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hampton Court, which were planted in the 
reign of William III. 

No one, who has travelled the Brighton road in the 
good old times of stage coaches, can lull to Imve ob- 
served an extraordmary Elm at Crawley. This tree has 
been figured by Strutt. Mr. Loudon informs us that 
it is seventy feet high, and the trunk sixty-two feet in 
circumference at the ground. Its trunk is perforated 
to the very top, and it measures tliirty-fivo feet round 
the inside at two feet from the base. There is a 
regular door to the cavity of the trunk, the key of which 
is kept by the Lord of the Manor. It is only opened 
on particular occasions, when the neighbours meet to 
regale themselves within the cavity, which is capable 
of containing a party of more than a dozen. IVIadamc 
de Cbnlis says that a poor woman gave birth to an 
infant in the hollow of this tree, where she afkerv^ards 
resided for a long time. 

There was within my own recollection the trunk of 
an enormous Ehu; said to have been planted by Queen 
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Elizabeth, standing on the comer of Eichmond G-reen 
near the Old Palace. The remains of it have now 
entirely disappeared. 

A recent traveller in Syria mentions three Elms near 
Mount Lebanon, which he says were so large that the 
shatdow of one of them covered the tents, thirty horses, 
and the scattered group of Arabs. The stream at the 
feet of these trees was bordered by Oleanders and 
Myrtles. These trees, however, must, I should sup- 
pose, yield in size to a "Wych-elm in the grounds of 
Edward Penrhyn, Esq. at East Sheen in Surry. It 
has a height of one hundred and ten feet, and the 
spread of its branches is so great that a party of t^^'O 
hundred persons sat down at tables placed under its 
shade. It is still a growing and most thriving tree, and 
may, I think, be considered the largest of its kind in 
England. 

It may not be generally known, that one of the Elm- 
trees standing near the entrance of the passage leading 
to Spring Qtirdens, in St. James's Park, was planted 
by the Duke of Gloucester, brother to Charles I. As 
that unfortunate Monarch was walking with his guards 
from St. James's to Whitehall, on the morning of his 
execution, he turned to one of his attendants, and 
mentioned the circiunstance, at the same time pointing 
out the tree. 

Elm is a most durable wood. I happened to be 

present when many of the old Elm-piles which were 

under the t>ld House of Lords "wete iia^ni avA» They 
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appeared perfectly Bound, although thoy could not liavi* 
been in the ground less than one thousand ycani. 
Near these pilen, a pair of enormous builaloi**K liornH 
were discovered, embedded in a Htratuin of ha/.i4M and 
other small underwood. 



There are few localities in England in whicli ihu^r 
Cedar trees are to be found tlian within tlu* c-inMiin- 
ference of a few miles of Richmond in Surrv. 
According to the best authenticat<»d imfonnation I 
have been able to obtain, thcKC Collars were intro- 
duced by the celebrated John, Duke of Argylo, (I'^llic 
Dean's Duke) who had two reflidences near Richmond, 
at one of which, Whitton Park, near Twickenham, he 
planted a noble grove of these trees; many of tlicni 
are still to be seen there. Ho appears to liavo dis- 
tributed the seeds and plants with great liberality 
in his more immediate neighbourhood. Those on the 
grounds of the late kind and hospitable Miss Byng 
at Twickenham were planted by him, and also those 
in a portion of ground at Petersham, lately added to 
Richmond Park. In fiu^her proof of this I will 
mention the following anecdote. 

About thirty years ago, I chanced to pay a visit 
to Mr. Ord, one of the Masters of Chancery, who 
resided at Percy's Cross, near Fulham, in a house 
occupied by the present Lord Ravensworth. Mr. 
Ord was then ninety-foiu' or ninety-five years of age. 
Observing a noble Cedar tree on his lawn, I mentioned 
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my admiration of it. *^Sip/- said he, ''the seed from 
which that tree sprung up was given tome when I was 
very young by my fiither'fl friend, the great Duke of 
Argyle. I planted it with my own hands, and I have 
lived to see it one of the largest Cedars in England." 

This may give us some idea of the age of Cedars 
in this country, with relerence to what we find in 
Hunter's Edition of Evelyn's Sylva. It is very 
certain, from what Evelyn says, that the Cedar of 
Lebanon was not cultivated in England in 1664, or 
one hundred and eighty-eight years ago. We think 
then that we may lairly suppose that this tree was 
not known generally in this country more than one 
hundred and sixty or seventy years ago, and we 
believe the girth of the largest, if fairly measured, 
is not more than twenty-three feet ; while I have the 
authority of Dr. Keith, who measmred it accurately 
himself, for saying, that the girth of the largest on 
Mount Lebanon was forty-foiur and a half feet round. 
The largest of those at Lord Pembroke's Seat, 
Wilton Abbey, measured in 1835 twenty-six feet fomr 
inches at one foot from the ground, which probably 
included the inequalities of roots. It is thought to 
have been one of the earliest planted ii^ this country. 
Its age can only be guessed at, but it is supposed to 
have been planted about the year 1665. 

The trees on Mount Lebanon are generally sup- 

posed by the Arabs to be the remains of the Forest 

^Iiat famished timber for Solomotf^ Temple, mpre 
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than three thousand yoarfl a^o. Two luindrod yonrs 
since there were twenty-live left ; they are now re- 
duced to Beven, hut these a recent traveller says are ol' 
so enormous a size, having an appearance «o massivi^ 
and imperishahle, that it irteasy tohcliovcthey actually 
existed in Biblical times, liurcldiardt says that " Ihe 
oldest trees are diMtingui^hed by having the foliage 
and small branches at the top only, and even eeven 
trunks springing from one body." One enormous 
tree to the left is the one that Mauudrell informs ua 
he measured, and found it twelve yards and a half in 
girth, and thirty-seven yards in the spread of its 
boughs. At about five or six yards Irom tho ground, 
it was divided into five limbs, each of which was equal 
to a great tree. This must be the one described to 
me by Dr. Keith, and, as Maundrell wrote in 1097, 
the tree had increased in girth about four feet from: 
that year to the time Dr. Keith measured it in 1848. 

I have referred to the sound of "wind passing through 
different trees. The "\mter I have already quoted 
says that " to the fancy of the traveller, seated on the 
grey rock near the Cedars of Lebanon, there is some- 
thing mysterious yet beautiful in the murmur of the 
wind through their recesses, like the wild tones of a 
harp, said to be touched by the hand of the distant 
dead, whose spirit is passing by. Tho hearer knows 
that he shall never listen to that sound again, in which 
there seems to be the voice of Eternity." 

One would almost suppose that so stately a tree as 
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the Cedar would, like the oak, have an almost uniform 
shape in its growth, but this is not the case, ex- 
cepting when planted in considerable niunbers near 
each other ; and- then it has a straight naked trunk. 
When planted singly with a sufficient space around 
it, it wiQ frequently vary in its shape. For instance — 
there is a very noble Cedar at Bulstrode Park, near 
Uxbridge, which is remarkable for its peculiar manner 
of growth, for it has thrown out several limbs risinrr 
from the ground like a cluster of pillared branches. 
Its whole appearance is very striking. 

Cedars not only produce a sublime effect when 
seen in masses, but the avenue of these trees at 
Dropmore, planted by the late Lord Grenville in his 
classic grounds, serves to prove how graceful and 
beautiful they become when seen in formal lines. 
. There are now two hundred flourishing Cedars which 
form this fine avenue ; and few things are more 
striking, aa a sylvan view, than the sight of it on a 
smiling spring or siunmer day. 

The Enfield Cedar, so weU known to many of Dr, 
May's old scholars, must have been a noble tree. In 
the year 1835 it was sixty-four feet eight inches high, 
with a girth of nearly twenty feet. It would, however, 
be endless to endeavour to enumerate all the fine 
Cedars which may be met with in this country. The 
Cedar cannot be too extensively cultivated for it is 
equoAy graceful and ornamental. 
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There are numerouR liltlo ciri'iiiiistnTicoa connected 
with the Btuily of Natural llislon-, whii-li are not yet 
explained ; and it certainly ailonLs mo some decree of 
gratification and pleasure, when I have discovered any 
fresh facts which throw light upon them. Penionn, who 
live much in the coimtr\' and are in the liabit of 
making observations during their wallcH, must have 
seen, in the spring, numbers of the common Shrew- 
mouse lying dead in various directions. This circum- 
stance has attracted the attention of many Natiuidists, 
who, on making enquiries as to the cause of it 
amongst their poorer neighbours and labourers, have 
had it accounted for in a variety of ways. Some have 
asserted that Owls will kill, but not eat them, as the 
loins of the little animal have been found pinched as 
if by the beak of a bird. If this were the case, the 
wise and solemn Owl might justly be liable to a charge 
of wanton cruelty, to say nothing of its waste of time 
during its nocturnal flights. The fact, however, is 
that the Owl catches and feeds on the Shrew, as it 
does on any other mouse which comes in its way. 
Other persons have maintained that cats will kill this 
little quadruped, but that they always refuse to eat 
it, in consequence of a rank offensive smeU which it 
is said to possess. I have, however, found dead Shrews 
far away from the haunts of cats, who may now be 
fairly exonerated, like the owl, from this charge. The 
very circumstance, however, of this mystery in the 
history of the Shrew, has given it a sort of importance 

r 
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amongst country-people, even in the present day, and 
many will not only refuse to touch it, but even look 
upon it with dislike. They consider it to be veno- 
mous, and it was formerly thought that if it ran over 
a person's foot, he would become lame in consequence. 
Mr. White, in his History of Selbome, mentions a 
Shrew-ash tree, which, after having had a large hole 
bored in it, and a live Shrriv-mouse plugged up in it, 
was thought to afford a remedy for the evils inflicted by 
this harmless animal. Its very name has been adopted 
as a term of reproach to a scolding woman, probably 
fixmi the venom it was supposed to possess. Shak- 
speare, however, has now and then used it with terms 
of endearment — 

Pretty Jessica, like a little Shrew. 
Bless you, hit Shrew. 

Wishing, however, to rescue this little quadruped 
from the odium which has, during so many ages, been 
attached to it, I am obliged to confess that it is a 
most pugnacious animal, and this pugnacity is the 
cause of the death et those we meet with in our walks, 
during the months of April and May. At this season 
of the year the males fight together, and I have 
examined several of those I have found dead. They 
were all males. I Bent some also, to Mr. Qulliver, 
a friend whose researches into Natural History have 
been equally curious and indefatigable ; and he disco- 
vered several livid spots about the neck and shoulders. 
Tb/a decisive ikot will be suffieient to controvert the 
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▼ariouB opinionfl, which hare been brought furwnrd. 
as to the frequent appearance of the dead Shrew. 

It may be mentioned that this Bpccics is now 
ascertained not to 'be tho Sorexaraneus oi'LinnsDus, but 
tbe Sorex tetragonurus ot Continental nullion. 

InSuiTolk this mouse? is called the rcnnic; llic iianio 
of Shrew is not at all known to tliu peasantry'. 

The Hedge-hog is another of those pcrHccuted 
animals, which the superstitions of tho vulgar and 
ignorant have denoimced as injurious to man. These* 
little inoffensive and patient animals are, therefore, 
killed without remorse, and nailed to trees and bams 
as trophies of the zeal and activity of their destroyers. 
They have been accused of sucking cows, of injuring 
their udders, and of other delinquencies, all of which 
accusations are equally errontous. So far from being 
hurtful, they are beneficial to man, by feeding on 
slugs, snails, beetles and other insects, thus assisting 
in keeping down their numbers and preventing their 
becoming injurious in our fields and gardens. The 
Hedge-hog will also feed upon fruit, such as apples, 
crabs, &c., and I have reason to believe on black- 
berries. I have also been assured that it eats frogs and 
mice. It has been accused of sucking eggs, but I have 
never, after numerous enquiries, been able to procure 
a satisfactory proot that this was the case from any 
of the keepers in the Boyal Parks, in most of which 
the Hedge-hog is plentiful. It will also feed on some 
roots, and Mr. White, in his history of Selbome, 

f3 
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mentions its eating those of the plantain in his garden. 
It remained however for Professor Bucldand to intro- 
duce this animal in a new character — viz. that of 
a devourer of snakes. I first met with the account 
in Mr. Bell's history of British Quadrupeds, and it is 
thus agreeably related. 

" Having occasion to suspect that Hedge-hogs, oc- 
casionally at least, preyed on Snakes, the Professor 
procured a common Snake, and also a Hedge-hog, and 
put them in a box together. Whether or not the 
former recognized its enemy was not apparent. It 
did not dart from the Hedge-hog, but kept creeping 
gently round the box. The Hedge-hog was rolled up, 
and did not appear to notice the Snake. The Pro- 
fessor then laid the Hedge-hog on the Snake with that 
part of the ball where the head and tail meet down- 
wards, and touching it. The Snake proceeded to 
crawl — the Hedge-hog started, opened slightly, and 
seeing what was under it gave the Snake a hard bite, 
and instantly rolled itself up again. It soon opened 
a second, and again a third time, repeating the bite, 
and by the third bite the back of the Snake was 
broken. This done, the Hedge-hog stood by the 
Snake's side, and passed the whole body of the Snake 
successively through its jaws, cracking it, and breaking 
the bones at intervals of half an inch or more, by 
which operation the Snake was rendered motionless. 
The Hed^e-hog then placed itself at the tip of the 
Snake's tail, and began to eat upwaxda, «»» one would 
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est a raduh, without interruption, but bIowIv, till 
half the Snake was devoured. The following; iiioniin;^ 
the lemaining hall was also completely eaten up.*' 

It is to he regretted that the size of the »Suake muh 
not mentioned, as we might then have judged of the 
extent of appetite of a Hedge-hog. 

The Hedge-hog is readily tamed, and will become 
fiimiliar and even affectionate, as is the case v;iih 
moat aTiimalw, when treated kindly. It is to be hoped 
that these facts may assist in rescuing it from tlie 
persecution to which it has so long been subjected. 

The Mole, also, is another of those useful animals 
which the ignorance and prejudice of man has doomed 
to destruction, and against which he wages continual 
warfiure. Such is the impression of the injury done 
by it, that in some parts of Somersetshire the far- 
mers are in the habit of carrying a gun, when they 
walk in their fields, in case they should see the earth 
in the act of being turned up by the Moles ; when this 
is the case, the farmer fires at the spot, and thus many 
Moles are killed in the course of the year. 

So far firom the Mole being an injurious, it is a 
most useful, animal to the farmer. The little hillocks 
it casts up are generally composed of a rich and fine 
mould, extremely beneficial to the land when spread, 
and this should be done daily, or as often as the mole- 
casts are observed. A little boy may thus be pro- 
fitably employed at a trifiing expence. Young wheats, 
for instance, this sort of top-dressing invigorates, and 
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besides, the runs of the Mole beneath the surface ate 
either so many channels to convey water to the roots, 
or they serve as drams to prevent too great an accu- 
mulation of It in one spot. There can be no doubt 
that if the mole-casts are suffered to remain too long 
imspread, the young grain or grasses must suffer from 
suffocation, but this is the fault of the farmer. There 
are also other benefits to be derived from the Mole. 
It devours not only immense quantities of the larv© 
of the cockchaffer and of various flies and beetles, but 
also destroys the wire worm, and that so effectually, 
that few are to be found in localities frequented by 
this useful animal. When we consider the length 
of time the grub of the cockchaffer remains in the 
earth, before it assumes the shape of a perfect insect, 
and the destruction committed by it on the roots 
of plants, and when we hear, as we too often do, 
of the ravages of the wii:e-worm, we may wonder that 
the very instrmnent appoiuted by the Almighty to 
prevent those ravages, should itself be destroyed by 
man. I am glad however to find that in some places 
farmers are now beginning to admit the utility of the 
Mole, in consequence of their having experienced the 
good effects of its operations. 

I noticed in a former work a fact relative to the 
economy of the Mole, which I have not seen men- 
tioned by any ^vriters upon this animal. I refer to 
a sort of basin which it makes, and which serves as 
a place of deposit for worms. MM. St. Hilaire, Le 
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Court and other French Naturalist;}, M'ho hayc paid 
much attention to the habit 8 uf the Mole, have not 
noticed this cJrcinnwtanee. An iutelligeut luole-catchcr, 
who baa been employed by the Crown for many years 
in Bichmond Park, was the first to inform mo of 
tbia curious £u^, which bos since been confirmed to 
me by another molo-catchcr. The clay-basiu formed 
by the Mole will sometimes contain nearly a peck of 
worms. On examining them, each will be found to 
have been bitten near the head, and in such a way that 
it is not quite deprived of life. Tliei^c batjins appear 
to be formed in the whiter, but to have the cliicf 
supply of wonns deposited in them during the spring 
months. It has been suggested to me that as the 
young of the Mole are very tender and require con- 
siderable warmth, it is not improbable that the parents 
make this provision against the breeding season, 
in order to prevent the necessity of their quitting 
their young for any length of time in search of food. 
Should this be the case, it is a curious fact in the 
history of these animals. 

The Owl is another animal, the utility of which is 
not sufficiently known, and it is, therefore, destroyed 
most recklessly by gome-keepers and country people 
generally. Occasionally a more enlightened fEumer 
may be met with, who, aware of the benefits he 
derives from this bird, will afford it admission into his 
bams; but this is not enough. Farmers generally, 
and the proprietors of land and manors should use 
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their influence for the careful protection of this noc- 
turnal wanderer. 

Mr. Waterton has ably and most agreeably advo- 
cated the cause of these interesting birds. Like 
himself, I have been a careful observer of them, and 
have also examined the places of their retreat. There 
pellets of mice may be seen in abundance, but I never 
found a feather, nor tie slightest indication that birds 
of any kind, either old or young, had formed part of 
the prey of the Owl. The charge against this bird 
of its sucking eggs is equally erroneous. It lives in 
perfect harmony with pigeons in the dove-cot, who 
appear neither to fear nor to avoid it. 

The Owl is a great favourite with me, and I like to 
see it flying softly and silently along the side of a 
hedge-row, or under a spreading oak, when 

The Moon, in maiden beauty, walks the blue 
And glorious canopy of crystal heaven. 
In purity supreme. 

There are few scenes in nature more beautiful than 
a moon-Ught night, especially, when the glorious 
luminary may be seen apparently wading amidst the 
clouds, which sometimes obscure it, and, as they huiny* 
past, again bursting forth in all its beauty. The Owl, 
the night-jar, the flitting bat, and even the sullen hiun 
of the beetle, add to the charm of this nocturnal 
scenery. How cold must that heart be, which is not 
then lifted up with love and gratitude to the Qreat 
Creator, who, amongst His other blessings, has placed 
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the moon as " an oriuinieiit in the lii^h places of the 
Lard." Nor can wo forget at bucU a moment Pope's 
beautiful description of this luminary in hiu tranHlution 
of Homer. 

Ai when the moon, refulgent lamp of night. 
O'er heaven'i clemr azure iprcads her sacred light ; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole ; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 
And tip with silver ev'ry mountain's head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise ; 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight. 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 



I hare always m\icli pleasure in watching the un- 
wearying and indefatigable exertions of Swallows, 
Wag-tailSy and other insectivorous birds, in providing 
food for their young. Were it not for the affection 
parents feel for their offspring, the present sources of 
happiness, as regards the human as well as the animal 
species, would be destroyed. In order to keep alive 
this feeling, two most powerful motives have been im- 
planted in females. I mean those of love and pity. 
No sooner is the feeble and plaintive cry of distress of 
their yourg heard by the parent, than these two incen- 
tives are immediately called into action. Pity prompts 
the female to afford the necessary relief, and love 
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renders the task, however arduous, a pleasurable one. 
I never think of this interesting fact, without admiring 
that law of Nature, or rather of a beneficent Creator, 
who has thus provided for the wants of the young in 
their most helpless state, and thrown the shield of 
affection over them. What perseverance, anzietj, and 
courage are shewn by the parent in providing for and 
defending her young, and at the same time what an 
absence of all selfishness ! When they are in danger, 
the most timid female becomes the bravest. Affection 
then appears in its strongest light. We may see a 
feeble bird, a timid quadruped, a little insect^ sacrifice 
even life itself in defence of its young. 

Let us regard a mother watching over a sick and 
helpless child, which requires all her care and at- 
tention. How deHghtMLy has FrovidenCe smoothed 
the path of the parent in this case. Instead of anxiety, 
fatigue, and constant watching and attention becoming 
insupportable or irksome, we find that affection over- 
comes every difficulty, and that parental care is be- 
stowed with cheerfulness and pleasure. 

Charming, however, as the female character is thus 
shown to be, it possesses another quality which has 
not been referred to. I allude to that extraordinary 
tenderness and affection, which a mother generally 
shews to a deformed, diseased, or idiotic child. That 
this feeling has been implanted in her by a merciful 
Creator for a benevolent purpose cannot, I think, be 
doubted J nor can I imagine any \)emg more wretched 
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thau one, in any of the condiuons ] liux x- iiiLiiiiujiL-l, 
deserted by its mother, and tlcprivL-d of her tfiidcriit .-> 
Olid cure*. Even uoiiie uiiiiuald tihew the baint; utrcclioa 
under nlmorit MmQar eireuiiibt:uiee.s. 1 have watrli'd 
a little feeble bird on a lawn, which hui iie accidciit or 
disorder has rendered weaker than the other ne:itliiigs, 
receiving the constant attentions of its mother, \\ho 
hovered near it, and evidently brought food to it 
ofbener than she did to her other young ones. 1 have 
noticed the same in tlio weakly fawn. "When I 
resided on the border of Bushy Park, I had many 
opportunities of observing tiiis and other instMuees 
of the great aiftection which exists between a Doe and 
her Fawn. The latter, when very young, liides itself 
amongst the fern, but on hearing tlie peculiar bleat of 
its dam, recognized from amongst many others, it 
qnits its retreat, and is in an instant by her side. A 
scene of mutual affection then takes place. The Pawn 
rubs its head against the shoulder of its mother. The 
mother licks the fawn, then satisfies its hunger, and 
turns round and looks at it with an affection which 
cannot be mistaken^ 

Throughout nearly the whole of the Animal Creation, 
the care of rearing, feeding and protecting the young 
devolves on the female. fcJhe it is who hatches the 
young brood, and fosters them nnder her wings. In 
some cases, her indefatigable exertions procure the 
necessary supply of food. In others her nulk nou- 
rishes them ; but the same love and affection are to be 
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found in all. The Whale, amidst its agonies of pain 
and death, is said to attend to her young one with the 
utmost anxiety to the last moment of her life. If the 
young Whale has been wounded by the harpoon, after 
the mother has eluded it, the latter then becomes an 
easy prey to the whalers, as it is well known that 
nothing will induce her to desert her offspring: so 
strong is female affection. 

I am furnished with another instance of this in my 
immediate neighbourhood. A number of school-boys, 
attended by their master, were wandering about the 
Great Park of Windsor, when one of them discovered 
a Black-bird's nest, with young ones in it, at some 
distance beyond the top of the Long Walk. He 
immediately made prize of it, and was conveying it 
homewards, when the cries of their young were heard 
by the old birds. Notwithstanding the presence and 
noise of so many boys, they did not desert their help- 
less offspring, but kept near them, for a distance of 
about three miles, flying from tree to tree, and 
uttering those distressed and wailing notes which 
are so peculiar in the Black-bird. This circumstance 
induced the boy to place the young birds in a cage, 
and he hung it outside of the house, which was close 
to the town of Windsor. Here they were fed regu- 
larly by their parents. As they grew up, the boy 
sold first one and then another, as he was able to 
pisocure customers for them, until they were all dis- 
poaed of. The moniing afber the last "biii ^^ ^oild, 
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the female Black-bird was found dead bonoatli tlip 
cage in which her beloved ofTHpriiig had boon confined, 
as if she had been miable to sun-ivo their Iohh. So 
strong indeed ia the attachment of lhe»o binln for 
tbeir young, that a boy was struck violently on the 
head by one of them, while he had a young Black-bird 
in his hand, which he was taking from a nest. 

The affection of animals is not confined entirely to 
their kind and offspring. A Clergyman informed mo, 
that when he resided at Cambridge he had a young 
Stock-dove given to him, which soon became extremely 
attached to him. It roosted in an open cage in his 
hall, and always recognized, with great joy, his ring at 
the house-bell. As he had long joumies to make, 
it was often late at night when he reached home. 
On these occasions, the instant he rang the bell the 
bird would descend from its cage, run along the hall 
with extended quivering wings, hop upon his shoulder, 
cooing, and fondling him with its wings, and ex- 
hibiting the utmost pleasure and delight. 



The greater attention I pay to the various faculties, 
and what may be considered as the reasoning powers 
of animals, the more convinced I am that there is much 
yet to be learnt of the extent of those fJsiculties. There 
is, no doubt, an intelligence to be observed in them of 
a most extraordinary nature, which is far beyond the 
result of mere instinct, and which, I cannot but think, 
ought to place them in a much higher scale than we 
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have Mtherto allowed them to hold. It is, indeed, 
only by watching the various impulses of animals with 
constant attention, that we can arrive at the conclusion 
that many of them are in possession of a combination 
of wonderful impressions and ideas, far beyond those 
which we are too apt to suppose they derive only from 
natural instincts. Can we doubt that they are in 
possession oi thought, memory, recollection, joy and 
sympathy, jealousy, gratitude, sense of injuries, with 
an aptitude to revenge them, fondness for praise, calcu- 
lation of time, and many other impulses which might 
be enumerated P The science of intellect, however, in 
animals has been little cultivated and in consequence is 
little understood. In order to attain a more perfect 
knowledge of this interesting subject, we must compare 
their actions with those of man ; and we shall then 
find that the difference, in many respects, is not so 
great as is generally supposed. A few examples will 
better illustrate the truth of these r^narks ; and in 
introducing them I may mention that although 
animals are not endowed with mental faculties equal to 
those of man, yet, in my opinion, some particular 
animals most certainly evince marks of the same 
faculties which are to be found in the human mind. 

The kitchen door of a gentleman*s house opens by a 

common latch, with an iron handle for the hand, 

exactly four feet from the ground. A Cat has been in 

the constant habit of springing frt>m the ground to 

tbia bfoidle^ hj ifhich she bwigB Toy w» fore^foot^ 
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while with the other ehe raises the Intoh, hor body and 
hind legs dangling in the air. The Intch brine; \iih*dy 
the Cat descends and pushes open the door. This 
feat she has performed so often an to bpcoino troublo- 
Bome to the servants. 

A nearly similar instance of sense occurred in the 
case of a fevourite Cat which belonged to Mr. Sergeant- 
son. When she was shut up in the counting-house, 
and wanted to be let out, she was in the habit of 
pulling at the bell rope, which always brought some 
one to her relief. 

Now here are two instances of sense and calculntion, 
arising firom a prospect of future benefit to themselves, 
shewing these animals to be in some degree rational 
beings. Certainly, without some portion of reason, 
they would not have acted in the manner related. 

A gentleman who held a high official appointment 
in Persia, related the following anecdote to me, proving 
that animals have some mode of holding communi- 
cation with each other in a way of which we are at 
present ignorant. 

Storks abound in Persia, and make their nests on 
old towers and ruins. One season a pair of these 
birds returned to their old haunt on the top of a 
building opposite one of the windows of my informant's 
residence, but they found it tenanted by a pair of Pea- 
fowl. The Storks tried in vain to dislodge the in- 
truders, but the latter refused to give up possession. 
In this dilemma the unhappy Storks flew away, but 
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returned in two days accompanied hj a large nnrnter 
of other Storks, who assisted effectually in ejecting the 
intruders. Having done this, they remained quietly 
near the spot to see that their friends were securely rein- 
stated, and, haying ascertained this to their satisfaction, 
they left them and returned to their own quarters. 

I was much interested lately in reading an account 
of a Eohin, whose nest, containing young ones, was 
attacked by a Snake. The loud cries of the bird 
attracted the attention of a man who was working 
near the spot, when he went immediately to its assist- 
ance and killed the Snake. When its adversary was 
dead, the robin showed its gratitude to the preserver 
of its young in every way in its power, at the same 
time flying now and then in a rage to peck at the dead 
Snake. Audubon, also, says, that when a Snake attacks 
the nests of birds a loud cry of alarm is raised, which 
attracts the attention of other birds, who join in 
attacking the Snake till he retreats. 

Animals frequently take strange dislikes to indivi- 
duals. One of my little Terriers is perfectly fiirious 
when one particular gentleman comes into my house, 
and to no one else. The excellent Clergyman of our 
parish assured me that, when he had a curacy in Cam- 
bridgeshire, he was attacked by a Swallow whenever he 
went into his garden for two or three successive days. 
The bird seemed furious at these times, flying dose to 
his face, so that at last he became alarmed, and caused 
the Swallow to be killed. It is not easy to account for 
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this dislike, especially as the bird's nest was in the 
upper window of his house. 

Not only, however, do they evince those faculties 
which are to be found in man, but many animals bear 
a strong resemblance in their looks to man himself, 
especially when we find a man debased by violent, 
licentious, or sordid habits. How often have I heard 
people exclaim, when walking roimd the Zoological 
Gkurdens, how like such a man is to that baboon or 
monkey, that pig, or goat, or owl. Again, savages 
who live in what may be called a state of nature, inde- 
pendent of cultivation, are possessed of many acute 
and extraordinary faculties, such indeed as are only to 
be found in animals which are not domesticated, thus 
showing another strong link between them. An 
animal is also apt to appreciate kindness, and often to 
return it with strong affection. A gentleman one day, 
while in his library in London, was disturbed by a 
strange Cat coming down the chimney, and jumping 
upon his knees as if to claim protection. It was 
much wounded, and covered with soot. The kind and 
benevolent man allowed the animal to remain on his 
lap, soothing it with his voice, and permitting it to 
clean itself and to lick its wounds. The Cat evidently 
came to find a friend, and she found one. The attach- 
ment was mutual. The Cat, followed her protector 
wherever he went, accompanied him into Italy and 
various other places, and lost that fondness for localities 
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which is so peculiar to these animals. The Cat, milikc 
many favourites, lived to a good old age. 

A friend called upon me on the 11th of May, 1843, 
and asked me to accompany him to Eton College to 
see a curious Bird's-nest. "We accordingly proceeded 
thither, and, ha^dng passed through the beautiful 
chapel, ascended the winding steps of the bell-tower 
or turret. After getting to a considerable height, 
our further progress was stopped by a sort of pillar 
built of sticks. The staircase was sufficiently lighted 
to afford complete observation of the proceedings of the 
birds, which I will now endeavour accurately to describe. 

On the ledge of one of the narrow apertures for the 
admission of Hght, a pair of Jackdaws had buHt their 
nest. The ledge, however, was so narrow, that the 
nest had evidently an inclination inwards, and would 
probably without some support have fallen do^vn upon 
the steps below. In order to obviate this difficult}'-, 
the birds had contrived the following ingenious 
method of supporting the nest. As the staircase 
waa a spiral one, they began to make a piQar of sticks 
on that identical step, which alone would give them 
the best foimdation for their, intended work. Had 
they gone to the one above, or to the one below that 
which they had so sagaciously fixed upon, it was very 
evident that they would not have acquired that precise 
slope or angle for their pillar, which was necessary 
for the effectual support of the nest. It was the 
eighth step below the openiug, and from it the piUar 
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WM raised to a height of exactly ten feet, void was 
composed of a strong stack-like work of sticks. Thn 
neat then rested upon tlio top of it, and was perfect \y 
secure. The hiboiir, which these ingenious and in- 
dustrious birds had bestowed in the collection of ho 
large a mass of sticks, must have been enonnous. Oiio 
circumstance struck ine as very curious. The entninco 
of the aperture in tlie wall was very narrow ; the diili- 
culty of conveying some of the larger slicks tlirough it 
must have been consequently great. On exanuniii&^ 
the stidcs, I found that each of them had been broken, 
or rather cracked, exactly in the centre, so that they 
could be doubled up. They were thus also the better 
adapted for the construction of the stack in a comuact 
form. The accompanying sketch,* for which I am 
indebted to the kindness of a lady at Eton, will perlinps 
give a better idea of the position of the nest and the 
pillar of sticks, than my description of them. ?. should 
add that the birds were occupied during seventeen 
days in the perfomianco of their laborious t.'vaik. it 
was much to be regretted that the eager curiosity 
of so many persons to sec the architecture o." thcso 
indefatigable birds, and the circumstance of the neat 
having been roiigldy handled by some incautious 
visitor, occauioned the architects to abandon their 
labours, and to seek for some more secure retreat, in 
which they could hatch their eggs, and bring up their 
young. 

*' See Frontispiece 
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The above circumstantial account, of what I cannot 
but consider a curious feet in Natural History, appears 
to mo to prove the possession by these birds of a 
faculty of the same kind, as that which in its higher 
degree we call Reason, Before this opinion is con- 
demned, the instinctive habits of these birds should 
be duly considered. Their most usual places for 
building their nests are holes in trees, in the towers 
of churches or old buildings, and amonggt high cliffs. 
Tliey have also been known, in districts where trees 
are scarce, to build under ground in rabbit burrows. 
Now with these habits, which are their natural and 
instinctive ones, the deviation from them, as in the 
present instance, shews a faculty of forethought, 
reflection, plan and contrivance, which could not 
have been derived from mere instinct. If this is 
admitted, the possession of reasoning faculties must 
bo allowed. 

A friend of mine had a brother,- a rigid Eoman 
CnthoKc, who resided a few miles fit)m his house. 
Ho kept the fgrty da}^ of Lent with the utmost strict- 
ness, 80 that but little was to be found in his house 
during that period except fish, eggs, and vegetables. 
Ho bad a favourite old Pox Hound, a parlour dog, who 
shewed his dislike to this fere by always coming to 
my fiieud^s house during the season of Lent; and 
when it was over, he made his way back to his old 
master, 
A beggar made his way into tlvo court-yard of an 



acquaintance of miue. Ono of the Dogs barked at 
and attempted to bite him, and the beggar Btruck at 
him with his stick several times. On the sen'ant 
making his appearance, the Dog ceased barking, and, 
watching liis opportunity, got beliind the beggar, 
snatched the stick from his hand, carried it into the 
road, and left it there. 

I will now give an extract from a letter, sent to 
me bj a respectable gentleman in Scotland, Avliieh 
would appear to prove that even fisli are possessed of 
a reasoning faculty. 

" I was oiadered to take the cutter I comuianded to 
Port Nessock, near Port Patrick. On landing, I was 
informed of Colonel Mc DowelPa sea-fish pond and 
went to look at it. On arriving, I fed the large Cod 
out of my hand from some mussels which I had in a 
basin. I purposely, however, retained one mussel in 
the basin, and offered it to the Cod in order to see 
how, with its broad mouth and short tongue, it would 
reach it. The Cod blew into the basin (a small slop 
basin) and the reaction forced the mussel out of it, 
and the Cod seized it immediately. This fish allowed 
me to pat it on the back, and rested its head on the 
stone upon which I was standing, just like a dog. 
The other fish came to me and fed on the mussels I 
threw to them, but would not let me handle them, 
though I patted some of them." 

The late amiable and excellent Sir Herbert Taylor 
informed me of the following fact. 
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"When he resided at Fan Grove, near Chertsey, in 
Surrey, he had a Cow which was in the constant habit 
of turning the handle of a tumip-slicer, when the 
hopper had any turnips in it. The Cow would then 
feed on the turnips which had dropped out. When 
these were consumed, she would turn the handle 
again. 

An old coach-dog, belonging to a lady of my 
acquaintance, was so perfectly aware of the pace he 
would have to go when she nsed her four horses, 
that, when he got old, as he could not keep np with 
them, he never went out except when a pair only was 
"used. 

The late Duke of Hamilton had a favourite Bull 
Dog, called DumplLn, who was in the habit for some 
years of accompanying the Duke in his. carriage to 
Hamilton. AVliile he was still very healthy, and far 
from an old dog, a yoimger fovonrite was selected 
as the companion of the Duke, and Dumplin was left 
behind. The dog saw his rival get into the carriage 
and depart, and from that moment he became in- 
different to his food, rgected it, and drooped and 
pined. The servants, in whose care he was left, sent 
for a dog-doctor, who, however, was not able to 
ascertain that anything was the matter Avith the poor 
animal. At last he enquired whether any unusual 
event had occurred, likely to occasion the stat« in 
uhlch he found the dog. The sen'ants then related 
tlio above circuintitance of hia not having been allowed 
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to accompany his master as usual. " Oh," exclaimed 
tlie doctor, " I can do nothing for him ; the creature 
is broken-hearted, and will die." This proved to be 
the case. The poor affectionate animal died very 
shortly afterwards. 

A friend of mine, who resided much on the Con- 
tinent, had a fine Newfoundland Dog at his country- 
seat in England. On one of his occasional visits 
to this place, he was accompanied by a courier, who 
amused himself with the dog, teaching him to jimip 
over a stick, to fetch logs of wood for the fire, and 
other tricks. During the absence of the master of the 
house, the dog was kept chained up in the yard, and 
the person left in charge of the house was ignorant of 
the dog*s accomplishments. At the end of nearly 
four years, Mr. S. returned to England, and sent his 
courier to the house to await his arrival at it. The 
dog, on hearing the courier's voice, immediately recog- 
nized it, and shewed his delight in a manner not to 
be misunderstood. On being let loose, he began to 
jump as he had formerly been taught to do ; and on 
the courier's seating himself by the kitchen fire, the 
Dog went into the yard, without any signal whatever 
having been given, and brought log after log of wood, 
and deposited them at the feet of his former in- 
structor ; thus shewing the retentiveness of his 
memory after so long a period of time. 

A family of my acquaintance, whose strictness in 
the observance of the Simday is carried to a more 
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than usual extent, have three Dogs, which are turned 
out every morning into the garden, where they frisk 
and bark about during six days ot the week. On the 
Sunday, however, the case is very different. The dogs 
are trained to complete silence on that day, of the 
arrival of which they seem perfectly aware. Not a 
sound is then heard, or a gambol seen, under an 
evident consciousness that their usual sports would 
subject them to reprehension. 

A Eat, caught in a trap by the leg, has not only 
been known to extricate itself by gnawing off the 
leg, but a well-authenticated fact has been com- 
municated to me, of another rat having been seen 
endeavouring to extricate his captured companion. 

A boy lately got up to a Squirrel's drey, in a tree 
in Windsor Grreat Park; and, finding the young in 
it only just bom, he left it, intending to come when 
they were older and secure them. On going to it 
a second time, he found the drey empty. The old 
Squirrels had taken the alarm, and removed their 
young to a drey, which they had constructed in a tree 
at some distance. 

The late Earl of Thanet was in the habit of re- 
moving, every year, with his hunters and hounds, from 
Hothfield, near Ashford in Kent, to another seat he 
had in Westmoreland. A short time previous to one 
of these removals, a Fox had been run to earth near 
Hothfield ; and, upon being dug out, it proved to be 
of so extraordmarj a size, that Lord Thanet directed 
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it to be conyeyed to Westmoreland. In the course 
of the next season, a fox was run to earth again at 
Hothfield, and, upon its being dug out, the huntsman, 
whippers-in, and the earth-stoppers, all declared that 
it was the same fox which had been taken into West- 
moreland, as it had an unusually large white blaze 
on its forehead. Lord Thanet was exceedingly ener- 
getic in his expressions of disbeUef of the statement 
of his people, but they persisted in their assertions ; 
and having ear-marked the fox, it was again taken 
into Westmoreland, and turned loose in the neigh- 
bourhood of Appleby Castle. In hunting the next 
season at Hothfield, a fox was kiUed at that place, 
which proved to be the one in question, and which 
had thus twice found his way from Westmoreland 
into Kent. By what instinct or exertions of its 
faculties the animal was enabled to do this, the 
distance from one place to the other being upwards 
of three hundred miles, it is not easy to form an idea. 
Its well-known cunning would, one would suppose, 
be of little avail in such an emergency, except in 
enabling it to procure food. 

The following fe<5t, the accuracy of which may 
readily be ascertained, shews not only reflection ap- 
proaching to reason, but a kindness of disposition 
and a degree of humanity, which many persons will 
not give animals credit for. The Earl of Albemarle 
has a very fine breed of black and tan Spaniels re- 
markable for their beauty and intelligence ; one of 
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these died in bringing forth a litter of puppies. The 
cries of these blind and helpless animals excited the 
sympathy of a young bitch of the same breed, who 
never had had any puppies herself. She fostered 
them as if she had been their mother, and, to the 
surprize of every one, she had a flow of millc after a 
short time, which enabled her to support and bring 
up her charge. This extraordinary fact, wliich I 
witnessed myself, cannot be said to have been oeca- 
fiioned by mere instinct. Here was an absence of 
that notus odor, which enables an animal to distinguisli 
its own young from those of others. There was an 
absence, also, of that supply of milk, the pressure of 
Avhich makes the suckUng their young so delightful 
to animals, and which, perhaps, is the primary cause 
of the great affection they have for them. To what, 
then, shall we attribute the extraordinary care and 
affection shewn by one poor animal for the offspring 
of another? Surely the usually defined bounds of 
instinct were exceeded, and a reasoniog faculty was 
evidently demonstrated. 

It is always pleasing to witness the affection shewn 
by animals for each other, when in a state of distress 
or destitution. Thus shoidd an Ewe chance to die in 
bringing foi*th her young, the plaintive cries of tlio 
helpless lamb ^vill often excite the pity of other Ewes, 
who will allow it to receive nourishment from their 
own udders. Sparrows have also been known to feed 
the helpless young of other birds. 
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When we examine the luibitn of birds, we nhall 
generally find that instinct guides them to conceal 
their nests, op to cover them with siihstanccs closely 
asfflmilating to siirroiinding objects. When, however, 
"we see these general habits departed from, — when 
we see the external appearance of a nest completely 
altered after it has been discovered, or curious dences 
resorted to in order to conceal it, a certain degree of 
reason may be perceived to have guided the birds in 
these operations. Xor is the reasoning faculty of 
Home insects less wonderful. I do not refer to Wasj)s, 
who, extraordinary as is the fact, thrust a cater^)iUar 
into a cell previously made, and then deposit an egg 
npon it, which senses not only to bnng the egg to 
maturity by its moistiux?, but also for the future wasp 
to feed upon ; nor to the curious economy of Bees and 
Ants, partaking as it does of contrivances, plans, and 
internal arrangements, which have both sm'prized and 
attracted the attention of the obsen'crs of Xaturc in all 
ages. But when we find Bees building re^ar forti- 
fications before the entrance of their hives, or witness 
that power of communication which Ants possess by 
means of their antennae, through which their wants 
and wishes are made known to each other, wo must 
confess that there is something beyond mere instinct 
tliat iniluences their operations. 

I might multiply . examples to a great extent in 
order to prove the existence of a reasoning faculty 
in the animal creation, But enough has been said to 
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illustrate my theory, and I will conclude these remarks 
with one or two instances of the affection of animals. 

I have said that animals take strange dislikes to 
particular persons. A gentleman was travelling in 
Switzerland, and got acquainted with a person of 
pleasing maimers, who called himself a Piedmontese 
Officer. They agreed to travel together, and arrived at 
a lonely inn where they were to sleep. My friend had 
an attached Irish Setter-dog who showed the greatest 
dislike to the Officer as soon as he was seated in the 
carriage. Nothing could stop the dog's low growls. 
At night he slept in his master's room, who was 
awakened in the middle of the night by a noise, and he 
then discovered that the dog had seized his fellow 
traveller, who, in his fright, acknowledged that he had 
entered the room for the purpose of robbing the 
Englishman of his purse. 

A gentleman, who was confined to his bed by illness, 
had two Terriers much attached to him. If one of 
them leHb his room, the other always remained in it, 
so that these faithful animals watched their master 
during his illness, and never left him alone. 

A Terrier and a Poodle dog were great friends. 
When the Terrier was absent, the Poodle would hide 
bones, and take the Terrier, when he returned, to the 
places where they were hidden. 

A dog always slept at his master's bed-room door 
when he was from home, as if to guard his mistress, 
but this he did at no other time, 
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I migbt multiply examples of the habits of dogs, but 
I will now proceed to give one of a cat. 

A Jay was lately introduced into the Lancashire 
Hospital for the purpose of amusing the patients in 
one of the wards. A Cat happened one day to come 
into the ward, with a mouse in her mouth. One of the 
attendants took the mouse from the Cat and gave it to 
the Jay, who pecked the fur from it and then eat it. 
The next day, to the surprize of every one, the Cat 
came into the ward with another mouse, went up to 
the Jay*s cage, and gave it him, and continued to feed 
the Jay daily in the same manner for many weeks. 
At last the poor bird died, but for three days after- 
wards the Cat came to the cage with a mouse in her 
mouth. 

A Cat, much attached to her master, always brought 
and laid at his feet the mice she had caught before she 
would eat them, and would only do so when they 
were given to her again by her master. 

When the Melton Mowbray pack of^ hounds threw 
off on the Somerly side of Melton, or rather in the 
Somerly districts, they were followed for five years 
during their runs afber foxes by a Magpie, which flew 
with the hounds, and was always in at the death 
however long the distance. The bird was at last shot, 
to the great regret of the hunters. Some old Melton- 
ians can still vouch for the accuracy of this curious 
anecdote. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance had a young cock 
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Thrush brought to him early in the spring. It throve 
and did well. Later in the spring one of his sous 
placed a nest of helpless young Black-birds in the cage 
with the Thrush. The latter, as if aware that they 
required his care, fed and brought them all up. 

A young Starling and a Kitten were brought up 
together in one of the houses of the Horse-shoe 
Cloisters, in Windsor Castle. The Starling was 
taken away by the maid-servant, when she left her 
place, but the Cat pined for her former companion, 
refused to eat, and soon died. 



Amongst the eccentricities, — for I may well call 
them so, — of animals, few things are more curious than 
the fact that they arc capable of judging of the effect 
which will be produced from certain causes. For 
instance, Mr. Marklone, the Governor of a prison 
in Gloucestershire, has, or rather had, a large Cat 
which always ran close to his side whenever he took 
his gun to shoot birds in his garden. No sooner had 
he fired, than the Cat hastened to secure what had 
been shot. She appeared delighted at, the sight of 
a gun, evincing her pleasure by rubbing her sides 
against her master's lege, and by other modes not to 
be mistaken* 

Animals which live in societies, appear to be pos- 
sessed of stronger intellectual faculties than those which 
are not gregarious. 'Mr, Foster, in his Southern At- 
lantic, Bays that the Seal places three or four sentinels 
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m situations from wliicli they can perceive and give 
warning of the approach of clanger while their com- 
panions are asleep. The moment a boat makes its 
appearance, though it be a mile from the shore, these 
faithful watchmen promptly give the alarm, and all the 
troop plunge into the water, with the exception of a few 
females that have young ones to take care of. Tbi:se 
will remain to defend and protect their charge ur.til 
the last moment, when, if hard pressed, they vniW. seize 
their pujps by the back of the neck with their teeth, 
and dive into the surf, where they hold the heads of 
the pups above water, aware that they will bo suffo- 
cated if they do not do so. Many of the males, also, 
will stand their grouii.dj. and fight very hard fer the 
young Seals, often till they perish themselves. 

In killing a female Sejilj which happens to be with 
young, even i^ an sj,dvanoed state of pregnancy, if the 
skull be p^^saied in by the sealing-club in dealing the 
fatal blow, an exactly similar indentation will often 
be found in the skull of the foetus. Mr. Foster adds 
that there are hundreds of people ready to attest the 
truth of this fl^jt. 

I think that both Hares and Eabbits shew less 
aftection for their young than any other animals* 
They visit them at night to suckle them when their 
milk becomes troublesome, but do not go near them 
at any other time. A Mouse, on the contrary, has 
b^en known to make its escape when its own life has 
b^^n endangered, with one of its young in its mouth* 
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most strange, as from the first of the ebb the fish 
appeared uneasy, until it had the stone to rest upoz. 
In consequence of the high temperature of the room 
it would be more liable to sufier from dryness of 
the gills than on the wet weed and rocks ; their con- 
struction, therefore, must be very different from that 
of fish in general. On leaving the water a perfect 
change of colour took place, the whole skin assmning 
a lighter tinge. T^liilst in the water it was dark 
brown with deeper transverse bands ; occasionally a 
tinge of green on the back. On being exposed to the 
air, it perceptibly changed to a light brown groimd 
with dark blotches, and a regular series of white 
spots above and below the lateral Irae, the pectoral 
rays also being marked with alternate light and dark 
rings. 

The Blenny fed freely on boiled rice, small bits 
of dressed meat, — always preferring white meat, such 
as chicken and rabbit, to beef — with occasionally a 
small earth-worm. This food was always taken from 
the hand ; and when dinner was brought in, the fish 
became aware of it, and commenced striking the sides 
of the glass with its teeth. "When satisfied, it turned 
and struck playfully with its tail, or rubbed against 
the fingers of the person who fed it. The change of 
colour was probably produced by the achromatic action 
of atmospheric air on the pores of the skin. During 
the winter months, although constant to its time 
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of tide, yet it did not remain so stationary, but 
was restless. In its natural state, perliaps, at this 
season, it seeks deep water for a greater degree of 
warmth. 

A day or two before its death, which occurred on 
the 18th of April 1848, it appeared very uneasy, and 
it was thought that the water was not of the proper 
degree of saltness, as none could just then be 
procured from the sea. On opening it, however, 
after death, it was found to be a female and fuU of 
roe. It was therefore in probably too confined a 
space for the proper and regular performance of the 
great law of nature. Por eleven months it had 
proved a constant source of amusement, as well as 
a correct indicator of the changing tides, so that my 
informant missed his little companion very much. 

On a subsequent occasion he had two of these fish 
brought to him, and one of them afibrded him a 
proof of the tenacity with which these creatures cling 
to life. They were placed in the same vessel, and 
on entering the room in the morning, one of them had 
been removed. A servant said that when he came 
to open the shutters, he had found it dead in the 
water floating on its back. It was suffered to remain 
several hours, as it was intended to preserve it. A 
large fly was flying aroimd it, and at last settled on 
the head, and thrust its extremity into the gills to de- 
posit its eggs. After driving the fly away, a full hour 
had elapsed, when on looking at the fish the gills were 

h2 
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seen to move. It was then tlirown into the water, 
when it recovered and swam about as usual. 
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Of all the animals that the adventurous explorer 
of unknown and unhealthy regions has brought to 
the knowledge of the Naturalist and Philosopher at 
home, few have commanded less sympathy, or inspired 
more dread and disgust than the imwieldy, imgainly, 
ponderous, and formidable Hippopotamus. His huge 
head, set at once, and without the intervention of 
a neck, upon his broad carcase; — the wide gape ex- 
posing jaws beset with long and strong, riiarp, curved 
tusks, of the densest ivory, shod with enamel which 
strikes fire with steel, like flint; — the fury of his 
attack when irritated, and the irresistible strength 
with which, suddenly rising beneath the boat or raft 
of the river-voyager, he crushes or staves in the bot- 
tom of the frail vessel; — the uniform accounts of 
his aversion and hostility to man ; — all combine to 
prejudice the lover of the animal creation against this 
most ponderous and seemingly most stupid of Pa- 
chyderms. But the physiognomy of the " River-horse,^* 
does injustice to the innate qualities of both his head 
and heart, and he has, for the most part, hitherto 
been seen only under circumstances which engender 
feelings of dislike, hostility, or alarm. 

The experiment, which would best put to the test 

the capacities of the Hippopotamus to develope any 

t^Iun£^ like affection and obedience towards man^ has 
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for the first time been tried "within the last few 
years; and the result has been to illustrate the 
Scriptural text that " all things can be land have been 
tamed of man.** 

The animal now being exhibited at the gardens of 
the London Zoological Society was captured when 
it was evidently not more than a few days old. It 
was then about the size of a calf, but lower and stouter 
in proportion to its length, and could be lifted by 
one man into a boat. The capture was made in the 
month of August 1849. The animal in August 1862 
weighed upwards of two tons, or 4480 pounds. Its 
length from the muzzle to the root of the tail is ten 
feet, and the girth of the middle of the trunk is ten 
feet six inches. 

Some of the circiunstances connected with its 
capture illustrated that affection of the parent for 
her offspring, which is a redeeming feature in the 
psychology of the most ferocious, the most stupid, and 
the most untameable of animals. 

The Nubian Soldiers who had been commanded 
by the Pacha of Egypt to procure and send down 
to Cairo a young living Hippopotamus, hunted along 
the most shaded banks, and least frequented parts 
of the White Nile for a female and her calf, for they 
were aware that the time for the bringing forth of 
the young was the month of July. They had killed 
several old Hippopotami without succeeding in cap- 
turing a young one; when towards the evening, 
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having mortally wounded a large animal, which from 
the minor development of the tusks they knew to 
be a female, they were struck by observing that 
instead of diving, after receiving the mortal wound, 
she endeavoured to make her way towards a small 
wooded island, evidently desirous of reaching it, but 
sank before she could gain the banks. This aroused 
the suspicions of the Nubians, and a party of them, 
headed by an intelligent Subaltern, named " Hamet," 
put off in a small raft boat to the island. The density 
of the shrubs and herbage at the steep banks made 
the landing difficult, but, when it was effected, they 
found in a snug, leafy hollow, where the branches 
and creepers had been trodden down into a thick 
elastic bed, an obese, smooth, and shining dark- 
coloured object, like a hydrocephalic corpulent hog, 
that had undergone the operation of scalding. The 
creature stared at them with a pair of protuberant 
juicy eyes, and uttered a short interrogative grunt. 
On the first step forwards made by one of the soldiers 
to seize the prize, the young animal instinctively 
sprang forwards ; and, -with a degree of agility for 
which they had not given it credit, it forced its way 
through the opposite brush-wood down the steep bank. 
Hamet, who had witnessed the movement, seized the 
boat-hook, ran to meet the young animal, and was 
in time to arrest its progress by striking the hook 
into its baunch, just as it was making its plunge 
iato the stream. He seized, and )30i^ it gnmting 
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and snorting for its dam, to the boat, the burden 
being as much as his strength would permit him to 
carry, and the party then made off triumphantly with 
their prize. But how to nourish the young suckling ? 
Teeth, at that period, the broad gaping mouth shewed 
none ; but it was fenced round by tliick soft fleshy 
lips, the very model for effectually exhausting the 
loaded dugs of a teeming mother. The difficulty 
was summarily solved by the characteristic relations 
of the governors and governed in. long enthralled 
Egypt. The boats of the party anchored opposite 
the first village, the milch-ktne were driven down 
to the boats, their udders drained into a vast calabash, 
and this was speedily emptied by the hungry found- 
ling. The process was repeated at each village as 
the cortege descended the Nile towards Cairo, and 
the young Hippopotamus was finally left in excellent 
condition, and with the Pasha's compliments, at 
the court-yard gate of our active and excellent 
Charge d'AfGaires, the Honourable Charles Murray. 

This gentleman kindly undertook to take charge 
of the young river-horse during the mild winter at 
Cairo, and to despatch it to England at the beginning 
of summer in the following year. It arrived safely 
at the Zoological Gardens in the Eegent's Park in 
May 1860. 

Mr. Murray, in undertaking the temporary charge 
of this infantile rarity, had very judiciously secured 
the services of Corporal Hamet, who had had the 
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more immediate care of it during the voyage down the 
Nile ; and it was through Mr. Murray's recommenda- 
tion that the Council of the Zoological Society made 
an offer of remuneration, which induced the intelligent 
soldier, with the Pasha's permission, to accompany his 
charge, to which he had become attached^ to England. 
Special preparations were made in one of the Penin- 
sular steam-boats, in order to afford the young Hippo- 
potamus an occasional bath during his voyage, and 
his martial nurse's hammock was slung above the 
beast's snug sleeping-birth adjoining the bath. The 
attachment which the uncouth baby-pachyderm had 
already formed for its kind nurse now manifested 
itself in a characteristic manner. Hamet had slept 
close to his charge in the court-yard of Mr. Murray's 
house at Cairo, and the Hippopotamus objected to 
lying alone in his berth on board. It was not enougli 
that the only creature who had been to the beast in 
loco parentis, should be near enough to talk to his 
charge, to coax, and encourage it with his voice ; but 
the animal, finding that he could touch the hammock 
of his keeper with his back, when it stood upright, 
gave Mr. Hamet no cessation from biunps and nudges 
'till he was fain to quit the hammock, and make his 
bed on the straw by the side of his importunate 
charge. The Hippopotamus, having gained his point, 
now slept soundly and quietly, and his attendant's 
hammock was given up during the rest of the voyage. 
2!bepublio hhYe now had ample means of judging 
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of the influence whicH the judicious and humane 
Nubian has obtained over his stupid-looking charge ; 
and the docility of the Hippopotamus becomes the 
more striking and remarkable as he rapidly gains 
bulk, and begins to shew the formidable tusks with 
which, if he survives, his enormous mouth will be 
armed. Hamet can make the animal enter or quit 
his bath at command, and the signs of attachment of 
this specimen of a ^*' deforme genus, ^^ as Capumius 
called the Hippopotamus, are as touching as they are 
unmistakeable. 

It was long before the young animal could be 
brought to bear the absence of his kind nurse and 
keeper during the night. For some months his food 
consisted wholly of new milk; and he drained daily 
three fine Aldemey cows for his supply. In Jime 
1851, when the animal was about two years old, the 
daily supply of milk had been reduced to six quarts, 
and he then consumed also four quarts of oatmeal, 
three stable-pailfuls of clover-chaflFi bran and oats, 
with occasional carrots or vegetable marrow, and 
"many horse-dung," the latter having always been, 
according to Hamet, a favoiuite dainty with the young 
Hippopotamus. 

In June 1852, the animal, whilst acquiring the 
dimensions and weight above described, had shed the 
deciduous incisive and canine teeth, and some of the 
deciduous grinders. The permanent tusks already 
begin to form characteristic features of the mighty 
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mouth; and the permanent incisive teeth, and two 
of the permanent grinders on each side of both jaws, 
have appeared. The health of the animal has been 
uniformly excellent. The judicious arrangements 
effected at the Zoological Gardens, under the direc- 
tions and superintendence of the energetic Secretary, 
Mr. Mitchell, have hitherto tended to supply the 
animal with ample means of gratifying his proneness 
to enjoy the elements, land and water, and there 
seems every probability that the scientific Naturalist 
may be able to trace all the phenomena attending the 
acquisition of the mature characters of this rarest 
of living quadrupeds, and the public enjoy the spec- 
tacle of a male Hippopotamus of fuU size, and with all 
the features that render it the most uncouth and for- 
midable looking of beasts. 

It affords me much pleasure in acknowledging my 
obligations to my kind friend and neighbour. Pro- 
fessor Owen, for this interesting account of the Hip- 
popotamus, of which we know so little from the days 
of Pliny to the present time. That the Behemoth 
of Job, is the Hippopotamus or Eiver-horse of the 
present day, admits of but little doubt. Bochart, in 
his " Hierozoicon," or Account of the animals men- 
tioned in Scripture, has taken great pains to prove 
this; and his arguments appear conclusive. The 
scenes described in the Book of Job are generally 
supposed to be laid in countries bordering on Egypt ; 
and as the JE3ephant does not a^^eax to have been 
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known in that country, the description as we find it 
in the Book of Job would not apply to that aninial 
with the same probability that it does to the Hippo- 
potamus, especially as the well known haunts of the 
latter are by the sides of the rivers. We may also 
state on the authority of IMr. Gordon Gumming, who 
had many opportunities of ^ntnessing the fact, that 
this animal "eats grass as an ox," which is not the 
case with the Elephant. 



Much has been written respecting the Song of Birds, 
some attributing it to one cause, and some to another. 
The following interesting and authentic anecdote may, 
perhaps, throw some light on the subject. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance had an American 
Moclung-bird, in such health and vigour, that it was 
cither constantly singing, or else imitating the various 
soimds it heard. In order to try the powers of this 
bird, its owner purchased a fine Sky-lark. When 
placed in the same room with the Mocking-bird, its 
song was heard to echo through the house, as if it 
were' chaunting * on fluttering wing * its well known 
welcome to the rising sun. The Mocking-bird was 
silent for some time, but at last burst forth in the * 
strains of the * aerial songster,' but louder and clearer, 
as if mounting and stretcting its wings towards 
heaven. The Lark was silent from that moment, nor 
was a joyous note ever heard from it afterwards. 

Wishing to test the povjex^ ot >3sitb^<^^«^s^^'^^ 
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still further, my friend purchased a Black-bird cele- 
brated for its vocal powers. It was placed in the same 
room with the Mocking-bird; early on the second 
morning, its charming notes were warbled forth with 
all the sweetness and modulations, which may be 
heard in its native 'thorny brakes.' The Mocking- 
bird listened, and was silent for some time ; then all 
at once he began to give forth the Blackbird's notes, 
but even sweeter and louder than those of the wood- 
land songster. The poor Blackbird heard them, felt that 
it was conquered, remained silent, drooped, pined and 
died. 

Prom the above facts, emulation would seem to be 
one of the exciting causes of the Song of Birds. When 
their powers are excelled, they appear to feel the dis- 
grace of being conquered, and to lose all inclination to 
renew their former efforts. When the Nightingale 
first arrives, which is generally about the first week in 
April, it immediately begins to sing its song of love, 
in order to attract the notice of the female, whose 
appearance takes place sometimes three weeks after 
that of the male. At such time, two Nightingales 
may be heard pouring forth their delightful notes, 
both day and night, near each other. When a female 
arrives, a contest takes place for her ; and when her 
choice has been made, Jhe rejected bird quits the 
locaUty, and resumes its song in some other quarter. 
In this instance there is evident emulation, as if the 
loudeat and most continuous songster had the best 
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chance of bearing off the prize. During the period of 
incubation, the song is neither so frequent nor so loud 
as before, and is certainly not an emulating one. "We 
may fancy it the song of satisfaction and happiness, or 
as intended to cheer the female during the performance 
of her task, as well as to assure her of the presence of 
her faithM partner. 

Caged birds may frequently be observed to sing 
from emulation, and this, I think, is the case with our 
charming Sedge-warbler. Whoever has passed along 
the river Thames on some silvery moon-lit night in 
summer, will have observed that the least noise has 
caused these warblers to pour forth their song on some 
of the little aits, each endeavouring to exceed the 
other in the loudness and continuity of it. A stone 
thrown amongst the willows, or the sudden splash of 
the oar near the ait, instantly causes them to sing 
with renewed energy. In the autumn, I have fre- 
quently observed two Eobins singing like jealous 
rivals near each other, and then suddenly begin a 
fight, which often ends in the death of one of them. 

Amongst our charming song-birds, I must not omit 
the Black-cap, which is, I think, quite on an equality 
with the Nightingale. Its song does not appear to be 
emulous, but, as Mr. White observes, it pours forth 
very sweet, but inward melody, and expresses a great 
variety of gentle modulations, superior, perhaps, to 
any of our warblers, the Nightingale excepted. Mr. 
Symes thought that its mellow notes are equal, if not 
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superior in richness of tone, to any in the Nightin- 
gale's song, and in this opinion I perfectly agree with 
him. Mr. Sweet says, that the Black-cap is a real 
Mocking-bird, imitating the note of any bird it 
chances to hear sing. Pew people, indeed, are aware 
that many of our British birds may be so called, 
There is at this time a wild Starling to be seen anc 
heard amongst the trees near the Cumberland Lodge 
gardens, which imitates the notes of .the Blackbird, 
Thrush, and other birds, and also the hooting of an 
Owl. This he does so exactly, that persons thought 
an Owl was hooting in the day time, till the Starluig 
was detected in the very act. 

Starlings appear to congregate earlier in the Autumn 
than any other birds preparatory to migrating. They 
are extremely sociable in their disposition ; and, when 
they quit the nest, keep together in families for a short 
time, and then join with others until they form the 
vast flocks we see in meadows. No birds appear to 
have so much conversation^ if the term may be used, as 
Starlings, especially when they visit their roosting- 
places in the evening; they seem then to be con- 
gratulating each other with no small degree of satis- 
faction. 

Blackbirds certainly inay be called Mocking birds, 
and I have also heard a Jackdaw imitate noises he has 
heard. A friend of mine observed a young Jay in one 
of the aviaries in the Zoological Gardens, Eegent's 
Park, warbling in a soft under-tone the song of the 
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Eobin. This the bird continued to do for several 
minutes. It is probable that if more attention was 
paid to the notes of birds, which are suffered to re- 
main unmolested about farm-yards and frequented 
places, many of them would be found to be imitative. 
It is clear, I think, from what has been stated, that 
love is not the only incentive of the Song in Birds. 

I believe there is a dialect in the Songs of Birds. 
We know that local circumstances, or, to speak with 
more science, that a peculiar state or phase of mind 
where it is confined for some time to a particular 
district, or to a people who have little intercourse 
with others, creates peculiarities in verbal expression 
and pronunciation which constitute a dialect of the 
language out of which they arise; such as the nasal 
twang and sing-song of the Americans, and the 
similar tendencies of the people of Sydney. 

The dialects prevailing in the different Counties of 
Great Britain, are some of them primarily to be 
traced to original differences of blood, and must not 
be taken to have been so coined ; though the coinage 
may be modified from the same caTise ; but the Anglo- 
American tendencies of speech and manners have 
no apparent prototype anywhere. 

Now the fact of the existence of such human pro* 
vincialisms is so common, that it will not be questioned 
by anybody; it is likely, however, not only to be 
questioned, but denied, and the thing declared to be 
ridiculous, if it should be asserted that there are 
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dialects in the Songs of Birds. Nevertheless I assert 
• in the most positive terms, that there are such dialects 
in the singing of Song Thrushes ; that the song, for 
example, of a Thrush near London, or in any of the 
home Counties, has little resemblance, except in tone 
and specific character, to that of the same bird in 
Devonshire, or near Exeter. 

The same notes, I suppose, will all of them be 
detected, but they are arranged for the most part into 
a different tune, and are not sung in the same way. 
They are given with different values, and the 
singing is pitched in a different key. One great 
distinction between the two cases is the number of 
guttural notes, of which the song of a Devonshire 
Thrush is often made up, but which near London are 
heard only at the end of a bar, or even much less 
frequently ; while those chief not^s, which mainly con- 
stitute the song of the other bird and make it so 
impressive, are rarely pronounced by the Devonshire 
Thrush. 

It would, however, be ungracious to say whether the 
one bird sings better than the other j for a Song 
Thrush is everywhere a most beautiful creature, in 
voice as weU as carriage and form. 

A Thrush — I mean always a home-county Thrush, 

when I praise his singing — has the noblest and most 

manly voice of all our English birds. He has no 

exultation, aa a Sky-lark has; nor any of the "ripe 

peach " tones of a fiiendly Eobm, not t\iQ ^oarionato 
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emotion and rapture of a Nightingale ; for lie is not 
a passionate or a rapturous bird, and it is not his 
business to make love at that rate. But his notes are 
most rich, and deep, and touching, though they have 
not that peculiar richness which belongs exclusively to 
those of a Nightingale. The elevation of the singing 
of a Thrush, however, is far greater than that of a 
Nightingale ; it is greater than we can imagine, if we 
do not think of it while we are listening to the earnest- 
ness and supplications of his full voice. Nor does he 
sing for his own sake, like a Nightingale ; nor, though 
he is a most tender lover, does he spend himself like a 
Nightingale upon a short and fleeting fondness, and 
then remain silent for the rest of the year. He 
spreads his sympathies over a greater space, like one 
who is not always satisfied with a little — as the world 
with a little good — for his name is Great Heart ; on 
which account it is, perhaps, that he is much alone. 
He is alone in the morning, for he sings before the 
Sun rises ; and in the evening, for he also sings when 
other birds are gone to sleep. He is alone too in the 
middle of the day, under the trees or in the coppices, 
where it is dark and quiet ; and out of which, when he 
is disturbed, he seems to fly as if we had disturbed him 
out of his quietness. His song is an oration upon 
which he is intent ; he rehearses his matter and sets 
it forth ; he is intellectual and powerful, and appeals 
to the understanding, and argues, and expostulates 
with his hearers — he pleads a cause ! He is a Priest 
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who, at sunrise and sunset, goes up to the muuCrets of 
the temples of Nature and calls the people to come to 
prayers. He stands forth upon a high place where he 
can see and be seen, and cries with a loud voice, 
*Hear ! all ye people !' He will sing for five or six hours 
every day! and the last notes of his evening hymn 
will bo as loud, and fresh, and clear, and pure, and in 
as perfect tune and time and melody, as when he 
began before it was light ! That the voices of Birds 
should bo affected by place and climate is as reasonable, 
if wo reflect, as that their size and plumage should be 
modified, as we know that it is, by food and climate. 
Song Thrushes are migratory in some parts of Europe, 
but remain with us throughout the year; and as to 
their singing, we know that young birds generally 
learn their songs from their parents, or from others of 
their own kind, to whom they listen while they are in 
the nest; but whether or not the dryness of the air is 
a necessary help to fine singing or a fine voice, it is 
not the less certain that the Thrushes about Exeter 
sing very difierently from those near London. 



There is a freshness, a repose, ftn indescribable enjoy- 
ment of solitude, on the banks of a clear and placid 
river, which a lover of nature can alone sufficiently ap- 
preciate. The air is so pure on a fine morning in the 
spring, so sweet as it passes through the snowy haw- 
thorn bushes, the sloping hills are so varied with trees 
and £ower8, axxd the zneadowa bo fresh and gay, that 
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cold must that heart be, that does not enjoy such a 
spot. Those who have wandered on the banks of my 
favourite Avon, as it flows through the borders of the 
New Forest, and seen its clear and sparkling waters 
passing over the long and yielding rushes, which some- 
times shew themselves above the sur&ce, and then 
gentty hide themselves as some dragonfly settles upon 
them — those that have watched the graceful bendings 
of the stream, sometimes opening into shallow hroads 
covered with ephemera, and then narrowing into 
deeper and miore rapid channels, will hove experienced 
the quiet enjoyment of the scenery of one of our most 
beautiful Bivers. 

The English, perhaps, more than any other nation, 
are capable of appreciating the charms of nature, and 
those thousand beauties which are to be found in our 
Kttle sequestered dells, and in the smiling valleys 
through which many of our pretty streamlets flnd their 
way. The satisfaction and complacency, which arise 
from a contemplation of the beauties of the works of 
Creatiozi, — eur walks* in verdant fields and shady 
woods, — the song of birds, and the calmness and still- 
ness of nature in her more retired spot^, all these have 
been dwelt upon and described both by Naturalists 
and Poets. It is indeed impossible to witness the 
fertility of the earth, and to view the order and econo- 
my which pervade all nature, without feeKngs of de- 
light and gratification. 

Amongst those who found * Books in the running 

1^ 
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brooks/ WM Izaak Walton. He, perhaps, more than 
any other writer, appreciated the delight of strolling on 
the banks of a river. Hischarming Pastoral is a proof 
of this, and we are convinced that he merely made 
Angling a secondary consideration in describing those 
scenes in which he so much delighted. While he 
amuses, he at the same time instructs his readers ; and 
his fervent and unaffected piety, the simplicity of his 
taste, the benevolence of his mind, and the contented- 
ness of his spirit, are apparent in all he thought, and 
in all he wrote. No lover of the rod can find himself 
on the banks of a river, without thinking of Walton. 
His name is so connected with Anglers and Angling, 
that they have become inseparable. The charge of a 
want of humanity has been brought against him, and 
from this we would willingly rescue him. We must, 
however, endeavour to do it at the expense of his pisca- 
tory skill, which some of his honest disciples will, 
perhaps, think an act of treason. 

In expressing an opinion that Walton did not de- 
serve the name of an Angler, in the modem accepta- 
tion of the word, we know that we shall excite the 
astonishment of many of his admirers. We must, 
however, honestly avow our conviction, that our *' good 
father** was almost as ignorant of the mystery of fish- 
ing, as the contented-looking Cockneys that may oc- 
casionally be seen every summer dozing in a punt near 
Bichmond Bridge. The old Cromwellian trooper, 
MicJmrd Fraack, was probably right when he hinted 
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tliat Walton had derived Ids knowledge of fishing &om 
" antiquated authors and mouldy records." We chance 
to have a few of these " mouldy records" in our pos- 
session, on which we set no little store ; and on looking 
into some of them, wq are bound tb admit that many 
of the hints given by Piscator to his "honest disciple," 
have been taken from these rare " treatyses of fyssh- 
ynge." It is evident, that his own skill in the art 
consisted in watching his float, as it glided gently 
down one of the pretty streams he has so delightfully 
described ; while his hints and instructions to Anglers 
were derived from those who had preceded him in pis- 
catory lore. Indeed Walton appears to have copied 
from others with but Uttle discrimination, and an 
evident ignorance of the art he professes to teach. 
This is apparent in several of the instructions given to 
his disciple, Venator; and it is evident, also, that his 
contemporary, Eichard Franck, thought that they were 
compiled from authorities, which were anything but 
authentic. The very serious charge of cruelty brought 
against Walton is founded on the instructions he 
gives his scholar, for baiting a hook with a live frog, in 
which he tells him to " use him as though he loved 
him, that he may live the longer." In looking through 
some of our ancient Books on the Art of Angling, 
similar instructions may be found. In one of them a 
recommendation is given to attach the frog by a string 
to the leg of "a goose's foot," in order to " see good 
halynge whether the goose or the pyke shall have the 
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better." Another authority, epeaJdng of the best bait 
for a Pike, says " but the yellow frog, of all frogs, 
brings him to hand, for that's his dainty and select diet, 
wherein nature has placed such magical charms, that 
an his powers can never resist them, if feetened on the 
hook with that exactness, that his life may shine, and the 
bait seem undeprived of natural motion." 

That Walton copied implicitly from others, without 
practising what he recommends, is evident, as, if he 
were a fisherman at all, he was what is called in modem 
times a ground-bait Angler. Sir Henry Wotton, while 
he was himself employed in fly-fishing, apostrophized 
his companion thus : — 

There stood my friend with patient skill. 

Attending to his trembling quill. 

Independently of this, however, we may refer to the 
whole tenor of Walton's life and writings as suflSlcient 
to contradict the charge of cruelty, which has been 
brought against him. The age in which he lived was 
not one of very great refinement, and the custom of 
fishing for pike with a live frog was probably a very 
prevalent one at the time he wrote his "Complete 
Angler." The simplicity and innocence of our " good 
father's" character are, however, the best proofs, which 
can be brought forward of the kindness of his heart, 
and the tenderness of his disposition. 

But, as has been remarked, it would appear, that the 
"gentle art of Angling" was only a secondary consi- 
deration with Walton, or rather a vehicle to introduce 



tis beautiful descriptionp of the country, and to prove 
th^t pure religion proceeds from a meek, cheerful, and 
thankful spirit. Indeed, the charm of his book consists 
in his taste for the innocent pleasures of rural life, and 
in his fervent and unaffected piety. The contemplation 
of the works of Creation not only afforded to "Walton, 
as it must to every good man, the certainty of a bene- 
volent and superintending Providence, but it furnished 
him with an endless theme for praise and admiration. 

It is a curious £Eict, that Walton had attained his 
sixtieth year before he published his "Complete 
Angler," although it is written with aU the freshness 
and vivacity of youth. Sir Harris Nicolas has well 
remarked that, " whether considered as a treatise upon 
the Art of Angling, or a beautiful Pastoral, abounding 
in exquisite scenery, in sentiments of the piurest 
morality, and in an unaffected love of the Creator and 
His works, it has long ranked amongst the most popular 
compositions in our language." It is, indeed, a de- 
lightful work, breathing the perfume of country air, 
and of the flowers in the windows of the cottages. 
The reader is charmed with the varied pictures of rural 
scenery, and the description of placid trout streams. 
Even the snatches of old songs have a peculiar interest, 
while the simplicity and kindness of heart of tlie 
author, and the manuier in which the minute incidents 
lie meets with are related, make us love as well as 
admire him. Even his dinners with his companions, at 
a village ale-house, are so well described, that we cm 
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almost fancy that we see the party seated round their 
dish of fish, with a foaming tankard of ale by their side, 
and that we are listening to their harmless and amusing 
conversation. Walton, from the enjoyment of country 
air, and the prospect of country scenery, seemed to 
awake to a new life, which added a charm to his de- 

• scriptions, from the very pleasure which they afforded 
him. The following is a beautifril passage on the Song 
of Birds. • 

"The liark, when she means to rejoice, and cheer 
herself and those that hear her, quits the earth, and 
sings as she ascends higher into the air ; and, haying 
ended her heavenly employment, grows then mute and 
sad, to think she must descend to the dull earth, which 
she would not touch, but for necessity. How do the 
Blackbird and Throssel with their melodious voices 
bid welcome to the cheerfiil spring, and in their fixed 
months warble forth such ditties as no art or instru- 
ment can reach to! Nay, the smaller birds also do 
the like in their particular seasons, as, namely, the 
Laverock, the Tit-lark, the little Linnet, and the 
honest Robin, that loves mankind both alive and dead. 
But the Nightingale, another of my airy creatures, 
breathes such sweet loud music out of her little in- 
strumental throat, that it might make mankind to 
think miracles are not ceased. He that at midnight, 
when the very labourer sleeps securely, should hear, as 

I have very often, the clear airs, the sweet discants, 
the natural rising and falling, ttie doubling and re- 
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doubling of her voice, miglit well be lifted above earth, 
and say, * Lord, what music hast thou provided for the 
Saints in Heaven, when thou affordest sinful man such 
music on earth ! * " 

I have always considered this as one of the most 
exquisite descriptions in Walton's Angler. No one 
but a true lover of nature could have written it, and 
the impressive beauty of thef concluding passage CQuld 
only have been conceived by a good man. 



Of the family of Swallows (Hirundines) there are 
four kinds found in our island. Three of them attach 
themselves to our dwellings, as if peculiarly solicitous 
for our welfitre. This connexion seems so necessary 
to them, that in places not inhabited by man few 
Swallows are found, but they will attach themselves 
to houses as soon as they are erected. As a proof of 
this, I may mention that when the Hudson's Bay 
Company built houses in a remote part of North Ame- 
rica, Swallows immediately came and even made their 
nests under a low verandah which went round the 
house, so familiar did they at once become with its 
inhabitants, who as they passed along nearly touched 
the nests. 

The food of Swallows consists wholly of insects, and 
it is an interesting fact that the most diligent enquirer 
has never been able to discover that these birds injure 
in the slightest degree the productions of either the 
field or garden; and this can be said but of few ^^ 
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of the birdfl we are in the habit of seeing around us. 
It has, indeed, been asserted that they kill Bees. I 
have always had a large number of hives of these in- 
teresting insects in my garden, (at the present time 
I have thirty) and yet after incessant observation I 
have never had reason to suppose tliat any one of my 
Bees has been destroyed by a Swallow I would wil- 
lingly, therefore, endeavour to rescue these my &vourite 
birds from such a charge. At the same time I am 
aware that Yirgil, copying the Grecian writers, has 
brought such an accusation against them ; but as far 
as this country is concerned this charge is groundless, 
and so I apprehend it is in every other. I wish I could 
say the same of Tit-mice. These birds, indeed, seize 
my Bees by their feet, peck them to death, and then 
feed on them, while the mouths of the SwaUow tribe 
are by no means adapted to catch stinging insects with 
impimity. It is a curious fact, that so strong is the 
instinct implanted in some birds, that nothing will 
induce them to touch what may be injarious to them. 
Eor instance, I have given Hies to young Ducks soon 
after they were hatched, and they have greedily de- 
voured them ; but when I have placed Bees before 
them, they have looked at them with their little heads 
on one side, but have never touched them. Indeed 
the Bee-eater, and other birds that prey on Bees, have 
a long extended bill constructed for the purpose, very 
different from that of the Swallow. 
JJa rejecting on the utility of tUe B^idllo^,^^ dao^jld 
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bear in mind that by destroying myriads of insects, 
as every single brood does in the course of a Summer, 
they defend us from much personal as well as domestic 
annoyance of Flies and Qnats, and, what is of infbiitely 
more consequence, they keep down numbers of our 
minute enemies, who either in the grub or \\dngcd 
state would otherwise render the laboiu* of the hus- 
bandman almogt fruitless. Since, then, Swallows may 
be considered as the guardians of our fields, they should 
every where be protected by the same popular venera- 
tion which defends the Ibis in Egypt, the Stork in 
Holland, the Nightingale in Germany and Prussia, 
and, to some degree, the Robin in our oami country. 
We certainly hear of more unproductive harvests on 
the Continent than in England, and it is well known 
that Swallows are caught and sold a« food in the mar- 
kets of Prance, Spain and Italy. When this practice 
has been very general, there can be little doubt that 
it has at times contributed to the scarcity of com. In 
England, happily, we are not driven to such resources 
to supply our tables. But what excuse can be made 
for those who wantonly destroy Swallows under the 
idle pretence of improving their skill in shooting game ? 
Setting aside the cruelty of starving whole nests of 
young by killing the parents, they who follow this bar- 
barous diversion are doing a positive injury to the com- 
munity at large. Indeed I am so impressed with the 
great utility of Swallows, that I will here repeat a 
suggestion I have formerly made. It is this. If 
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persons having hop-grounds would erect rough build- 
ings in them with projecting eaves, affording facilities 
for Swallows to build under them, much of the blight 
from insects, of which great complaints are made, 
would not take place. Martins may be tempted to 
build round houses by fixing escallop shells convenient 
for their " pendent beds and procreant cradles," and 
it may always be a source of pleasure to observe with 
what caution the little architect will raise a buttress 
under each shell, before he ventures to form his nest 
on it. The utility of such a building as I have referred 
to would soon be sufficiently obvious, to say nothing 
of the pleasure the hop-grower would experience in 
seeing numerous Swallows flying over and along his 
hop-bines from morning to night, feeding on those 
insects which deprive him of the profits he might other- 
wise expect to derive from that fragrant and useful 
plant. I will give only one fact in order to illustrate 
what I have said on this subject. 

A Clergyman informed me that, in an adjoining 
parish to his own, some young farmers formed them- 
selves into a club for the purpose of practising shoot- 
ing flying, and they exercised their skill on the Swallows 
which frequented their hop-grounds. The consequence 
was that the hops were covered with insects and alto- 
gether blighted. In my informant's parish Swallows 
were greatly encouraged, and the hop-grounds in it 
the same year were free from blight, and produced an 
abundant crop. p 
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Let me hope that this attempt to rescue these 
charming and most intelligent birds from wanton 
destruction will not be altogether in vain, and that the 
practice in my own neighbourhood of persons going 
out in parties to shoot them on the Thames will be 
abandoned for more rational and less cruel amusements. 

I recollect only one solitary complaint made againsb 
he Swallow, and that was by Anacreon, (Ode 12.) 
who indeed bitterly reproached that bird for disturb- 
ing him by its twittering while iie was dozing away 
the intoxication of the preceding night. Yet had the 
poet been temperate, like Milton, he would with plea- 
sure have arisen from his bed at the ^' charm of earliest 
birds/' 

"With what joy did the Grecians welcome the 
return of the Swallow ! This appears by the very 
ancient Carol preserved by Athenaeus; and as that 
writer's works are not in the hands of many of my 
readers, I will give a translation of it .by the Eev. 
Thomas White, a brother of the celebrated Gilbert 
White, to whom I am indebted for some of the pre- 
ceding remarks respecting the Swallow. 

It should be premised, that troops of Ehodian chil- 
dren, carrying about a Swallow, sang the Carol from 
door to door, and collected provisions in return. 

"The Swallow I the Swallow I she does with her bring 
Soft seiisons, and all the delights of the Spring. 
The Swallow — the Swallow— we're sure we are right. 
For her back is all black, and her belly all white. 
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From your stores, ye good housewives, produce if you please. 

Lumps of figs, jugs of wine, and some wheat and some cheese, 

With some hen eggs the Swallow will well be content — 

Must we go then, or shall we have any thing sent ? 

We will not allow you to do as you choose. 

To give or give not— to comply or refuse — 

But will certainly take from its hinges the door. 

Or bear off the good dame as she sits on the floor-— 

She is littk and light, we can manage her sure. 

Open — - Open the door to the Swallow — for we 

Are playful young children — not them — you may see.** 

When I was last at Paris, I saw women going 
about with numbers of Swallows in cages. I must 
confess I was sorry to see these joyous birds in a 
state of confinement. There is so much hilarity in 
all their movements, their song is so sweet, and they 
nestle with so much confidence about our houses, 
that I have always regarded them with peculiar af- 
fection and pleasure. These haye not been lessened 
by the following account, for which I am indebted to 
the kindness of a Clergyman. I cannot do better than 
copy his own words. 

*^ Some years ago, three young Swallows fell down 
one of the chimnies of my house. Their naked and 
helpless condition having excited the pity of my 
family, it was determined to endeavour to rear them. 
I, therefore, became their foster-parent. On rainy 
days they were fed with eggy and in sunny weather 
with various species of flies. I found it, however, 
a very difficult task to aupipVy ftiem m^k a suffi- 
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cient number. I could only do so by sweeping the 
heads of lunbelliferous plants with my fly-net. All 
the Swallow tribe continue in their nests a very long 
time before they take their first flight; but I was 
anxious that toy proteges should exercise their wings 
as soon as {Possible, and thus prepare themselres for 
emigration. I, therefore, threw them into the wr 
as soon as I c(Tuid do so prudently. At first they 
appeared much alarmed, and clung to the nearest 
object they could fasten upon ; but in ^ few days they 
not only flew about, but caught their food expertly. 
Some time, however, elapsed before they could satisfy 
the cravings of appetite through their own exertions. 
This occasioned them frequently to appeal to me for 
assist^ce in a manner too intelligible to be mistaken. 
They would utter a plaintive cry in flyiug i*crand me, 
and sometimes settle upon me. On these occasions I 
usuafly led to those places, where the inula dyaenterica 
(asters) abounded, from the flowers of which I easily 
captured various species of flies in the hollow of my 
hand. It was truly amusing to observe the eager- 
ness with which the movement of my hand was 
watched, and with what voracity the produce of my 
efforts was devoured. As soon as my birds could 
fly, an open basket, having a perch across it, was set 
apart for their use: tere they rested by day and 
roosted at night. It was placed in the open air 
in the morning, and i^emoved at night into the 
house. 



-tn. .' 
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'' It often happened that my little charge had en- 
joyed two or three hours disporting before I was pre- 
pared to walk. I wasy however, recognized and 
greeted as soon as I appeared ; and whether I pursued 
the course of the roads, or rambled into the fields, 
they generally encircled me in their flight, sometimes 
resting upon me, or accepting a fly from my fingers. 
These amusing proceedings continued four or five 
weeks ; but after that period, according to my wish, 
our intercourse diminished daily. They associated 
more and more with their congeners, who were col- 
lecting together as is usual at this period of the year, 
and were absent more frequently and for longer 
intervals ; but, whenever or wherever they again ap- 
peared, they seldom failed to come to me when I 
summoned them by my call. Having disappeared 
for two or three days, I considered that our connexion 
was altogether dissolved ; but as I was walking to an 
adjoining village, one of the birds gave me his wonted 
salutation in passing, and, on my invitation, perched 
on one of my fingers. In this position I conveyed 
it to the village green, and there, in the presence 
of several persons, cast it into the air, with some 
exclamation expressive of my wish for its welfare. 

" I was often solicited to continue my interesting 

charge throughout the winter, but I had accomplished 

my object. I had promoted the enjoyment of exis- 

tence. That was sufficient. By attempting more, 

and thwarting the demands of instinct, I should pro- 
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bably have terminated that happiness which had been 
the object of my care and interest." 

Should the foregoing account chance to be read by 
any one, who has thoughtlessly been in the habit of 
destroying these useful and interesting birds, it will, 
I trust, induce him to forego a practice, which I have 
never 'SN'itnessed without regret. 

There appears to be scarcely any portion of the 
known world in which Swallows are not found, in 
certain seasons of the year. Everywhere their inde- 
fatigable exertions serve to keep down too great an 
increase of insects. They build in places where we 
should little expect to find their nests. While fishing 
lately in the neighbourhood of Dover, I discovered 
that a pair of Swallows had built under an arch-way of 
a paper mill, through which the water rushed with 
great force. The space between the water and the 
nest could not have been more than two feet, and yet 
the birds fearlessly conveyed food to their young, and 
again came forth to seek for more, at moments when 
the foaming stream appeared to fill up nearly the 
whole of the archway. 

The migration of Swallows, the places of their 
resort, their sudden appearance and disappearance, are 
still involved in much mystery. It is to be regretted 
that travellers in different countries have not taken 
more notice of the habits of these interesting birds, us 
to their arrival and departure. In North and South 
America, the East and "West Indies, the Cape of Good 
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Hope, and, in fact, in almost every part of the known 
world, the Swallow has its stated periods of migration 
and reappearance. There may certainly be some 
exceptions. An observant Naturalist has assured me 
that he has seen Swallows in this country every month 
of the year except January. I have seen them as late 
as the seventh of December. 

Although I have only on one occasion seen the 
arrival of my favourite birds, I have several times 
witnessed their departure. The large old buildings, 
which are found in the neighbourhood of the river 
Thames, are much frequented by Swallows and Mar- 
tins in the Autumn. Here they congregate in immense 
numbers, and also on the tops of the surrounding high 
trees, sometimes taking a flight as if by one consent, 
and then returning to the same spots again. At night 
they roost in countless numbers on the wiUows 
growing on the different aits or small islets in the 
river. Their final departure seems to depend on the 
state of the weather, but generally takes place towards 
the evening. They ascend to a considerable height, 
and soon afterwards not one is to be seen. That 
migratory birds are enabled to take their unerring 
flight during the night cannot be doubted. They 
neither require a star to guide nor a moon to light 
them; and yet they are enabled to traverse the 
trackless ocean to far distant countries, until they 
return to enliven us again with their presence. 

The sight, indeed, of the first SwaUow in Spring 
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always aftbrds me peculiar pleasure. It is impossible 
not to feel an interest in aU the tribe. They are 
the harbingers of fine weather after a dreary winter ; 
and we are cheered with their melodious song, which 
has something in it so congenial to our feelings of 
pleasure, that poets in all ages have noticed it. If 
we watch a pair 6f window Swallows building their 
nest, we shall hear the notes of exulting satisfaction, 
which the little architects utter reciprocally as their 
work progresses. It is, however, when the young 
brood requires all their care that they are seen to most 
advantage. The most unremitting and indefatigable 
exertions are undergone from morning until night, in 
order to procure the necessary supply of food, which 
is always received by the young with notes of com- 
placency and pleasure. A very short time is allowed 
to elapse between each visit of one or other of the 
parent Swallows to the nest, and then they depart 

To hawk aloft, or skim along the flood, 
To furnish their loquacious nest with food. 

I am not sure, however, whether the habits of the 
little Sand-martin {Hirundo riparid) do not interest 
me more than those of the Swallow. They excavate 
their holes in sunny sand-banks with wonderful ra- 
pidity, and dart in and out of them in a way pecu- 
liarly pleasing, which I am never tired of watching. 
"When the male and female are resting for a few 
moments in the recesses of their retreat, their gentle 
notes of Ibve and affection may be heard, and then 

k- 2 
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they come out to resume their rapid and "amusive" 
flight 

The courage of the Swallow tribe, when the safety 
of their ' young is endangered bv the approach of a 
prowling Cat, or a bird of prey, 13 quite extraordinary. 
Fearless of themselves, they will mob the intruder, 
until it is glad to make its escape. This propensity 
of the Swallow is turned to good account in some of 
the States of America. A Colonel of one of the Bat- 
talions of Foot-Guards informed me of the following 
curious fact. During a tour he had recently made iu 
the State of Greorgia and some other parts of America, 
he obsen'cd, in many farm-yards, a sort of small 
pigeon-house, fixed on a strong post, with the necessary 
feeding places. These were inhabited by a colony of 
Swallows, who were the guardians of the place, and 
their exertions were rewarded by a careful protection 
from every injury. The Vultures,, which abound in 
those parts of the country, would commit great depre- 
dations on the Poultry in the farm-yard were it not 
for the prowess of these birds. No sooner does a 
Vulture appear, than he is instantly attacked by the 
whole colony of Swallows, who fly at his head with so 
much courage, and so unceasingly, uttering their wild 
Bcrcanis all the time, that the marauder is glad to 
make a hasty retreat. 

The idea that Swallows hide themselves during the 

winter at the bottom of rivers and lakes is still 

jjrevalout in some parts of England. When I was on 
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a visit at the house on the heautiful island on the 
Windermere Lake, I was informed, that a person in 
the neighbourhood of Grassmere Lake has seen Swal- 
lows emerging from it. "Wishing to leam the particu- 
lars as a matter of curiosity, I requested the land 
agent of the gentleman, at whose house I was staying, 
to procure me all the particulars in his power. He 
informed me, that he knew the man who was stated to 
have seen the Swallows — t'hat he bore a good character 
for honesty and credibility — and that he was as 
intelligent as most persons in his sphere of life, being 
a working carpenter. 

A friend of mine preserved his game with more 
than usual strichiess. His keepers had orders to 
destroy every Stoat, Weasel, Hawk, Owl, Magpie, 
or Jay, on his estate; and this was done to such a 
degree, that not one of these supposed marauders 
was to be met with in his preserves. The conse- 
quence was, that Eats and Mice infested his property, 
to an enormous extent. The former burrowed in his 
fields and hedge-rows like Eabbits, destroying the 
corn of his tenants, and feasting not only on the 
eggs of his Partridges and Pheasants, but also on 
the young birds when they were hatched. During 
the winter they committed serious depredations in 
the bams and stack-yards ; and although every means 
has been resorted to in order to destroy them, they 
still continue to be a great annoyance. 



/ 
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A similar circumstance took place in the preserves 
at Kew, where the vermin have been destroyed. The 
Eats have become so numerous in the grounds of 
that place, that I have seen regular warrens of them. 
It is, I think, evident that had not their assumed 
enemies been destroyed, they would not have increased 
to the extent they have done. 

Parmers are now beginning to discover that Eooks 
also, far from being injurious to them, are among their 
best friends. They destroy the Wire-worm in great 
quantities, as well as the grubs of Cockchafers, and 
those of the long-legged Gnat (Tibula oleraced) and 
other larva?, which are very injurious to the roots 
of com. A gentleman, who farms to a considerable 
extent, lately informed me, that in those parts of his 
farm which were most frequented by Pheasants, the 
Wire-wonn was not to be found, while in other places 
his com was nearly destroyed by that grub. The 
crops of Pheasants are sometimes found completely 
filled with them. Sparrows, also, although they will 
occasionally feed on the ripe com in the autumn, are, 
during the rest of the year, most useful in destroying 
immense quantities of Caterpillars and other insects, 
of which there would be too great a redundancy except 
for these and. other birds, as Green-linnets, Chaffinches, 
Titmice, &c. The Starling and Jackdaw may also be 
classed amongst the benefactors of the farmer. Owls, 
also, should be encouraged about farm buildings, as 
well as Weasels : they are more efficacious than Cats, 
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in preventing too great an increase of Eats and Mice. 
Even the loathsome Toad, as it is too generally con- 
sidered, has its use. A friend of mine took seventeen 
earwigs from the maw of one of these reptiles ; and 
there can be no doubt they destroy a great number of 
injurious insects. 

Many people are apt, on perceiving some slight 
present injury, to wage war against various animals ; 
forgetful or immindful of the many advantages which 
it was intended we should derive from them. "We 
read in the book of Ecclesiasticus — 

" Oh, how desirable are all His works. All these things live 
and remain for ever for all uses." 

But we may pursue this subject a little further. In 
rivers where there has been so great a destruction of 
fish that few are lefb, insects which are bred in the 
water abound so much on its surface at particular 
periods as almost to cover it. 

In South America, where Ants are known to exist 
in immense quantities, provision has been made to 
keep them within due bounds, and yet to make them 
subservient to the uses for which they were created. 
In order to effect this, there are three species of Ant- 
Bears, which feed on these insects, and which are 
admirably furnished with the necessary means of doing 
so. The claws are long, strong, and curved, to enable 
them to "scratch up the Ant-hills ; the tongue is long, 
and at the root of it, according to Mr. "Waterton, there 
are two very large glands, from which is emitted a 
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glutinous liquid. This liquid lubricates the tongue 
when it is put into the nest of the Ants, and they and 
their eggs stick to it. The Ant-Bear is provided with 
such a skin, that neither Ants, however large, nor even 
Dogs, are able to make any impression on it ; and its 
fore-feet are remarkably strong and muscular. Should 
a great destruction of these useful and harmless ani- 
mals take place, the Ants would probably become an 
intolerable nuisance. These animals range the forests 
fearlessly, as their great strength, and the peculiar 
toughness of their skin, with its covering, preserve 
them from the attacks of tigers or of the huge snakes 
of the coimtry. ' 

It is much to be regretted that farmers do not 
devote more time to the study of natural history. I 
am not speaking now of the pleasure it might afford 
them, but of the real utility to be derived from it. 
They would learn to distinguish and protect those ani- 
mals which were evidently created for purposes bene- 
ficial to the agriculturist. They would become ac- 
quainted with the many species of the vegetable king- 
dom ; and acquire knowledge of the qualities of objects 
connected mth their farming occupation. The study 
must always produce gaod impressions, and tend to 
raise the mind from nature to the wise and benevolent 
Creator of all things. 
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There are breeds of wild Dogs still to be found, from 
among whicli individuals have been tamed and do- 
mesticated ; but there has never been a case in which 
a wild Dog has been found to possess or been made to 
acquire the moral attributes of the domestic breed; 
as courage, attachment, fidelity, temper; and a Dog 
so bred is tilways marked by a peculiar appearance 
and manner, which are altogether different from those 
of a domestic Dog. 

Again, domestic breeds of Dogs have been crossed 
with wild breeds, but there never has resulted from 
such crosses an animal that has been equal to the 
domestic breed, and the progeny has always partaken 
more of the wild Dog than of the tame. Animals 
and vegetables, when they are removed from a state 
of nature, become changed, as is the case with plants, 
by cultivation. 

So Bees, if they are carried into climates where they 
can coUect honey at all seasons, and where the tem- 
perature also is always high, will cease to accumulate 
honey in their hives; and* domesticated animals and 
birds lose some of their wild habits and instincts, as 
well as some of their physical powers, in part or 
altogether. 

In like manner plants that have been changed by 
cultivation, when they are placed again in a state of 
nature, resume those attributes that were changed or 
lost while they continued in a state of cultivation. 

Tame bred horses under similar circumstances 
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become wild Horses; birds return to tbeir original 
state, but go no further ; they never degenerate from 
that state or lose their species ; they never undergo 
a structural change. Therefore we are forbidden to 
suppose that domestic Dogs of any kind by retumiog 
to a state of nature, though they contin-ied for ever 
to breed in that state, would undergo a structural 
change, or acquire the peculiar appearance and man- 
ners that belong to any of the existing breeds of 
wild Dogs, or lose their aifection and attachment 
to man, their courage, fidelity, and temper: still 
less, that they would imdergo so great a structural 
change as to acquire, like "Wolves, oblique eyes ; and 
become unable to bend the back in any direction as 
they did before. 

Moreover, there are in many parts of the world 
cases were Dogs live in the neighbourhood of man 
without belonging to individual men ; they live banded 
together in companies, and as they can, in cities and 
populous places ; and breed in that state and become 
very numerous. But we never hear of such Dogs 
leaving the places where they so live, and the neigh- 
bourhood of man, and overrunning the adjacent 
country in packs, like "Wolves. 

Such Dogs also live upon offal food, and are often 
famished and even starved to death, but they never, in 
their Imnger, attack the larger animals, and still less 
men, in packs or companies, as Wolves are known to do. 

Therefore from the shewing of all these facts, we 
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are obliged to conclude that none of tHe breeds of 
domestic Dogs are the same as those of any existing 
breed of wild Dogs, and that they never had any thing 
to do with "Wolves. 

Buffon makes all domestic Dogs to originate from 
the Sheep-dog, but for a reason at which he arrived by 
a false process of arguing, viz. : because a Sheep-dog is 
superior in sagacity. For it can no more be affirmed 
that any existing Sheep-dog exhibits the character of 
the original animal, than that the now existing Sheep- 
dog is the same in all countries ; and therefore there are 
no existing data of that kind, from which he could have 
argued. And it cannot be conceded that several other 
species of domestic Dog are not fully as sagacious as 
the most sagacious Sheep-dog ; while it would be 
beggiDg the question to affirm, that their sagacity is so 
great because it is so derived. And the similarity, 
besides, of the different breeds of domestic Dog, is not 
nearly so remarkable as that of the Tetraos, or, in fact, 
of any other genus of birds ; and, therefore, we have 
far less reason to suppose that the different breeds of 
domestic Dogs originated in one species of Dog, than 
that the different species of any genus of birds origi- 
nated in one species of that genus ; as the Partridge 
from a Black-cock; or a Cock of the Wood from a 
Grouse. 

There is still, however, great reason to suppose, that 
tamed Dogs of whatever species, which were first em- 
ployed for any useful purpose, were employed as Sheep 
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or Shepherd's Dogs ; because we are taught hy history 
to conclude, that men -were Shepherds before they 
were Hunters, and because the great use of a Dog in 
the operations of a Shepherd is suggested by his saga- 
city and obedience, and the instinctive fear of him 
which has been imphmted in Sheep ; a fear that never 
diminishes by experience, but operates equally upon 
Sheep of all ages. 

The terror of Sheep at the bark of a Dog is so great, 
that when they have learned to associate it with aloud 
whistle, as they do when they have travelled in a drove, 
. they will be terrified as much by the sound of a loud 
whistle, as by the loudest barking of a Dog ; and run 
together when they are driven by a man who whistles 
like a drover, in the same way as when they are col- 
lected by a Dog. 

There is finally, therefore, as little reason to suppose 
that all domestic Dogs originated from the same species, 
as that they originated from any existing species of 
wild Dog, or from Wolves. 



Few facts and circumstances in natural history are 
more pleasing, than those which illustrate the attach- 
ment that animals shew to each other, or to those of 
the human race who are kind to them. 

Every sportsman knows that the common Wood- 
pigeon (the Ring Dove) is one of the shyest birds we 
have; and so wild, that it is very difficult indeed to get 
within shot of it. This wild bird, however, has been 
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kncwn to lay aside its usual habits. In the spring of 
1839, some village boys brought two young Wood- 
pigeons taken from the nest to the parsonage house of 
a Clergyman in Grloucestershire, from whom I received 
the following anecdote. " They were bought from the 
boys merely to save their lives, and sent to an old 
woman near the parsonage to be bred up. She took 
great care of them, feeding them with peaa, of which 
they are very fond. One of them died, but the other 
grew up, and was a fine bird. Its wings had not been 
cut; and as soon as it could fly, it was set at liberty. 
Such, however, was its recollection of the kindness it 
had received, that it would never quite leave the place. 
It would fly to great distances, and even associate with 
others of its own kind ; but it never failed to come to 
the house twice a day to be fed. The peas were placed 
for it in the kitchen window. K the window was shut, ' 
it would tap with its beak tiU it was opened, then 
come in, eat its meal, and fly off again. If by any 
accident it could not then gain admittance, it would 
wait somewherfe near, till the cook came out, when it 
would pitch on her shoulder, and go with her into the 
kitchen. What made this more extraordinary was, 
that the cook had not bred the bird up, and the old 
woman's cottage was at a little distance ; but as she 
had no peas left, it came to the parsonage to be fed. 

" This went on for some time, but the poor bird, 
having lost its fear of man, was exposed .to constani 
duDger from those who did not know it. It expe* 
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rienced the fate of most pets. A stranger saw it quietly 
sitting on a tree, and shot it, to the great regret of all 
its former friends." 

One cold frosty spring morning, a Lamb, apparently 
dead, was brought into the kitchen of a gentleman in 
Nottinghamshire by his farming man. On being 
placed near the fire it revived, and eventually lived, 
and became a great pet in the family. It had the run 
of the house ; took its walks with any of the members 
of the family ; and, if a visit was paid, it would remain 
very quietly at the door tiU it was over. It was gentle 
and amiable, with one exception ; it was of so jealous 
a disposition, that it could never tolerate any mark of 
favour shewn to any other four-footed creature ; an 
instance of which I wiU. give in the words of my cor- 
respondent : — 

" We had a remarkably ugly, half-starved. Pointer- 
dog sent to us. He had a propensity to run away, and 
therefore was kept tied up. He was so ill-favoured, 
and so awkward and disagreeable in his habits and 
manners, that he was universally disliked, and, I fear, 
neglected. There was one beloved one of our family, 
who was always the friend of the friendless. The same 
kind and generous feeling which led her to seek out 
misery and relieve it, prompted her to notice this for- 
lorn, neglected animal. She would carry him food, 
undo his chain, and run up and down the green with 
him till she was tired, and would then sit down upon 
tbc grasB, out of breath and weary. This was the time 
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for the pet Lamb to shew his jealousy. He would run 
at them with his head, try to trample on them, and 
never rest till the Dog was tied up again, when ho ap- 
peared perfectly satisfied. 

" When the Lamb was grown up, circumstances ob- 
liged us to change our residence. In removing to 
another house, the pet was left behind, under the care 
of a woman who had charge of the house. On missing 
its old friends, it went everywhere in search of them, 
and stood before the doors of the rooms in which it 
had been in the habit of finding us. It bleated most 
piteously; and at last went up stairs, and laid itself 
down at my bed-room door, as it had been accustomed 
to do before I was up in the morning. "When the 
door was opened and it saw the empty room, it renewed 
its lamentations, and this it continued to do all the 
day. It ate nothing, and did nothing but moan and 
cry. Sometimes it would run about, as if a sudden 
thought had struck it, and a new hope had sprung up; 
and when it found it was a vain hope, and that it could 
not find us, it refused all food. Its bleatings were 
fainter and fainter, — it looked ill, — its eyes grew dim, 
— and soon afterwards it died." 

Affection will, indeed, overcome the strongest im- 
pulses of nature in animals. Thus a tame Doe has 
been known to swim a river, in order to follow a 
person who has treated it with kindness. And there 
are numerous instances, besides the one already re- 
lated, of animals having refused food, and dying, when 
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the liaud whicli had fed and caressed them was no 
longer to be met with. 

An Arabian Horse was sent in 1841 to Her Majesty, 
and was safely left at the Eoyal Stables by a man who 
had the charge of it. After delivering up the Horse, he 
set oif for Liverpool, in order to return to his ow^^ 
country. From the moment, however, of his depar* 
ture, the Horse refused to eat, and shewed every symp- 
tom of misery. The cause of this was soon suspected, 
and the man was sent for from Liverpool. On his 
arriving at the Mews, the poor animal shewed the 
utmost joy and affection, and soon began to feed as 
usual. The care and kindness of the man was thus 
repaid by the noble animal with gratitude and love. 

A fihip recently foimdered in a gale of wind, neap 
Liverpool, and every soul perished. I have been 
assured, that a Newfoundland Dog was seen swimming 
near the place where the ship was lost, and at last 
came to the shore quite exhausted. He continued to 
do this for three days, swimming to the same spot, 
evidently in search of the body of his master. 

The following instance of kindness and affection in a 
Dog recently took place in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor. It is so well authenticated, and affords so 
strong a proof of the kindly feeling of one animal to- 
wards another, that I have much pleasure in recording 
it 

A schoolmaster had a small Dog, which became 
much attached to a Kitten. They were in tlie habit 
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of associating together before the kitchen fire, some- 
times sleeping, and sometimes playing. One day they 
were enjoying a comfortable nap, when the kettle 
boiled over and scalded the Dog, who ran away howl- 
ing piteously. He had not gone very far, however, 
before he recollected his companion ; he returned im- 
mediately, took up the Kitten in his mouth, and car- 
ried it to a place of safety. 

Dogs soon become aware of any misfortune in the 
family to which they belong, and shew their sympathy 
in a variety of ways. Sometimes they lose their usual 
eagerness for food. At others they seem listless and 
unhappy, and their nature appears to have imdergone 
some alteration. A lady in Lincolnshire died, who 
had two favourite Dogs. They were of the Mastiff 
breed, occasionally very savage, and much dreaded in 
consequence by every one. On the death of their 
mistress, the wife of the Clergyman of the parish went 
to see if she could be of any service to the other jnem- 
bers of the family. After ringing at the bell and find- 
ing that no one auswered it, she went, in great alarm 
for fear of the Dogs, to the back door, which she found 
open. Entering the kitchen, and seeing the two Dogs, 
she was about to retire, but the animals merely raised 
their heads, and laid them down again, without even 
uttering a growl, and she therefore proceeded. When 
the deceased was carried to the churchyard, one of the 
Dogs followed the corpse, and neither threats no;r 
entreaties could drive it away. 
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Pope tells us that the chief Order of Denmark was 
instituted in memory of the fidelity of a Dog, named 
"Wild-brat, to one of their Kings, who had been de- 
serted by his subjects. He gave his new Order this 
motto, — " "Wild-brat was faithful." 

A poor woman in the north of England was in the 
habit of going about from one village to another, selling 
different little things for a livelihood, and was generally 
accompanied by a small Dog. "When at home, the 
Dog usually slept with the woman's child in a cradle, 
and was mucli attached to it. The cliild fell ill and 
died, and, although the mother lived at Hawkshead, the 
infant was buried at Staveley. Prom distress of mind 
at the time, the poor woman took little notice of the 
Dog, but soon after the funeral it was missed, nor 
could any tidings be heard of it for a fortnight. "When 
her wanderings were resumed, the mother happened to 
pass through Staveley, and with a mother's feelings 
went to take a mournful look at her child's grave. On 
going to it, she foimd to her great astonishment her 
lost Dog. It was lying in a deep hole which it had 
scratched for itself over the child's grave, probably 
hoping to get a little nearer to the object of its affection. 
It was in an emaciated state from hunger, but neither 
hunger, cold, nor privation had overcome its love, nor 
diminished the force of its attachment*. 

The following is an instance of the good sense of a 
Dog. A gentleman, whose usual place of residence is 

,jfche Island of Anglesea, came to London and brought 
Terrier-dog with him. It was his companion 
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night and day througli the crowded strectsf of the 
Metropolis. Upon one occasion he had some business 
to transact at the bank of Messrs. Drummonds, and 
during the time he was there the Dog lay at his feet 
by the side of the counter. In the course of his 
further walk, it was lost, but its master on returning 
to Messrs. Drummonds' found the Dog there, on the 
same spot it had previously occupied, it being the only 
house, which its master and itself had entered together 
that morning. 

A butcher in North "Wales was drowned, in conse- 
quence of his horse having plunged and thrown him, 
whilst endeavouring to cross a river, which had been 
swollen by the raiQ. His faithful Dog, who had ac- 
companied him all the day, followed the body as it 
sank, and, seiziag the collar of the coat with his teeth, 
brought the body to the side of the stream. Eaising 
the head above the water, he held it firmly there 
during the whole of an inclement night. When dis- 
covered in the morning, the faithful animal was half 
immersed in water, and shivering with cold, but stiH 
engaged in its affectionate endeavours to save the 
master it loved. How deeply it is to be regretted, 
that such noble and faithful creatures should be ever 
ill-used. 

The following is another instance of the sense and 

fidelity of a Dog. An Officer, having dined out, was 

% returning to his Barracks rather late in the evening, 

and rested himself on a large stone near the sea shore 

l2 
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where lu fcliortly fell asleep. He was attended, very 
fortunately, by a small Dog. The tide came in very 
rapidly while he was in this situation, and the little 
animal appears to have been sensible of his master's 
danger. He set off to the mess-room of the Eegiment, 
which was about a mUe distant. On arriving at it, he 
exhibited the greatest signs of eagerness and distress, 
and pulled several of the Officers by their clothes. 
This behaviour of the Dog caused two or three of them 
to get up, upon which the animal appeared quite de- 
lighted, and kept running before them, turning every 
now and then to see if they followed him. Their 
curiosity being raised, they allowed the faithful crea- 
ture to lead them to the spot where the Officer was 
still fast asleep, the tide having just reached his feet. 
Had they not arrived at the moment they did, their 
comrade must inevitably have been drowned. 

Another interesting anecdote of the sense and affec- 
tion of a Dog is mentioned by Mr. Backhouse, in his 
Visit to the Australian Colonies. The eldest son of a 
settler near Maitland, when between two and three 
years old, wandered into the bush and lost his way. 
The boy would probably have perished, but for a faith- 
ful Spaniel that followed him. At midnight the Dog 
came and scratched at the door of one of the servants' 
huts, and, when it was opened, ran back towards the 
place where the chUd was. A man followed the Dog, 
which led him to a considerable distance through a 
thick brush by the side of the river, where he found 
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the little boy, seated on the ground, but almost stiff 
from cold. 

A waggoner, attended by his faithful Dog, attempted, 
while driving his team, to get upon one of the shafts 
of the waggon, but fell, and the wheels went over 
his head and killed him. The Dog swam across a 
river, as the quickest way of getting to the farm, 
where he used almost human means to prevail upon 
the workmen to go with him to render assistance to 
his unfortunate master. 

These anecdotes may serve to prove, not only the 
sense and attachment of Dogs, but that when they 
have been educated by man and become his companion, 
they may almost be considered as rational animals. 
I was interested the other day in watching a flock of 
Sheep, attended by a drover and his Dog, as they were 
passing along a turnpike road. The man went into 
an ale-house by the road side, leaving his Dog to look 
after the Sheep. They spread themselves over the 
road and foot-path, some lying down and others feed- 
ing, while the Dog, faithful to his trust, watched them 
carefully. When any carriage passQji along the road, 
or a person was seen on the foot-path, the Dog gently 
drove the sheep on one side to make a passage, and 
then resumed his station near the ale-house door. 
Those indeed who have travelled much at the time 
of the great fair of "Weyhill, must have obsersed tlio 
sagacity of the drovers' dogs on the approach of a 
carriage. A passage is made for it through the most 
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numerous flocks of Sheep, in the readiest and most 
expert manner, without any signal from the drover. 
The fetigue that these Dogs must undergo is very 
great, and yet one sees them sidle up to their master 
after each exertion, and look at him, as if asking for 
his approbation of what they had done. 

That Dogs are able to discover likenesses in pictures 
is undoubted. The following anecdote may serve^to 
corroborate the fact. 

Pearce, Bishop of Eochester, calling one day on Sir 
Godfrey KneUer at his country seat near Hounslow, 
was taken into his summer-house, where there was a 
whole length picture of Lady KneUer. It was much 
damaged and scratched at the feet, and the Bishop ex- 
pressed a curiosity to know how it became so injured. 
Sir Godfrey said, it was owing to a favourite Dog of 
Lady Kneller's, who, having been accustomed to lie in 
her lap, scratched the pictiure in that manner in order 
to bo taken up. This made the Bishop mention, that 
Zcuxis painted a bunch of grapes upon a boy's head 
so naturally, that a bird pecked at them. " If the 
boy," said Sir Godfrey, " had been painted as naturally 
as the grapes, the bird would not have ventured to 
come near them.'* 

Tho sense of Dogs is sometimes developed at an 
early age. A neighbour of mine had a Spaniel puppy, 
about six months old, which two ladies of his acquaint- 
ance imdortook the care of. The Dog had his food 
^ven him in a cup, which was always kept in the 
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corner of the room for that purpose, and was fed while 
tlie worthy ladies were having their breakfast and tea. 
One day they forgot the Dog, being engaged in con- 
versation, but to their surprise they saw him standing 
by the side of the table with the cup held in his mouth, 
evidently for the purpose of having something put into 
it. This he now continues to do regularly at every 
meal, and it is evident that there is a connexion of 
ideas between his wants and the means of having them 
supplied. It is impossible, in this instance, not to 
give the little animal credit for reflection, if not for 
some approach to reason. 

The following anecdote, which is perfectly well known 
in the town in which the circumstance occurred, places 
the intelligence, kind feeling, and noble disposition of 
the Dog in a strong light, and quite equal to what has 
been recorded of the Elephant under nearly similar 
circumstances. A grocer in Worcester had a powerful 
Newfoundland Dog, which was reposing on the step 
of his door, when a sort of brewer's sledge was going 
rapidly down the hill leading to the bridge. . Just as 
tlie sledge was passing the house, a little boy in cross- 
ing the street fell down in the way of the sledge, and 
would have been lolled, had not the dog seen the 
danger, and, rushing forward, seized the boy in his 
mouth just in time to save his life, and deposited him 
on the foot-way uninjured. 

Nor are Cats without strong feelings of affection* 
An old lady had a favourite Cat, which was much 
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l>(Ht<.d by her. One day a young friend was staying 
with her, and, while sitting at the windpw of the 
drawing-room, she began playfully to pat the old lady. 
The Cat sedng what wag going on, and probably sup- 
posing that her mistress was being ill-treated, crouched 
down with glaring eyes and swelling tail, and was evi- 
dently preparing to fly at the young lady, when for- 
tunately her mistress saw the Cat just in time to pre- 
vent the assault, and it was with some difficulty driven 
from the room. 

Instances of the local memory of Dogs, and their 
atiiichnient to places where they have lived, are not 
uncommon, but the Cat is generally supposed to be an 
animal of an inferior developcment of instinct and feel- 
jjig.s. Wcjliowever, can mention a very singular example 
botli of its fondness for the house where it was bred, 
and of tlio means, apparently beyond its power, which 
^t took, when removed to a distance, to regain it. A 
.iiedical gentleman residing at Saxmundham in Suffolk 
dined with a friend in the village of Grundisburgh, 
about twelve miles distant. Late in the evening ho 
returned homo ; a young Cat had been given to him 
by his host, which was placed in a basket, and de- 
poHiicd in the boot of the phaeton. Tliis shy, timid, 
little animal, for such is the Cat, and one quite unused 
to leave the precincts of its former habitation, three 
days subsequent to the Journey was found, wet, tired, 
and covered with diH, at the door of its former master*^ ' 
houso ni Grundisburgh; having by some mstinctivc 
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power, unaccountable to us, found its way from one 
place to another ; assuredly not being guided by the 
sense of vision, nor the recollection of places, for the 
former joimiey had been performed in confinement and 
utter darkness. 



Captain Eitzroy, in his very interesting narrative 
of his Surveying Voyage in the Beagle, — a work which 
shews the zeal, good sense, and kind feeling of that 
indefatigable Officer, — tells us that he profited much 
by observing the flight of Birds when out of sight of 
land. He thinks that land, especially small islands or 
reefs, may be discovered in consequence of watching 
the particular kinds of Birds, and noticing the direction 
in which they fly in the evening, about sunset. Thus, 
after a severe gale, of wind, he was in doubt whether 
those remote islands, called the Keelings, were to the 
east or west. He was inclined to steer eastward, when 
a nmnber of Gannets flew past the ship towards the 
west. He immediately -steered after them, and early 
next morning saw the Keelings right a head. He 
says, that generally speaking, if there is land within 
fifty miles of a vessel, its existence will be indicated, 
and the direction in which to look for it will be pointed 
out, by Birds. He observed some Tern, however, about 
120 miles from any known land, and this fact may 
help to shew within what limits the appearance of those 
Birds should bo considered to indicate the vicinity of 
land. 
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The length and strength of the wings of those Birds 
which take long and frequent flights over the vast 
Ocean, their peculiar formation and adaptation to the 
climates and places they frequent, are subjects which 
must always interest not only the naturalist, but the 
Christian, who delights in beholding and enquiring 
into the ways of Providence, as evidenced in the works 
of Creation. It is one of those subjects which the hu- 
man mind is, I think, called upon to investigate. It 
affords us the clearest view of a protecting Power, and 
of a wonderful arrangement in the organization of every 
thing, sufficient to stifle the doubts of a sceptic, and 
to fill the mind of a sincere believer with wonder and 
admiration. If the inferior works of Creation are so 
constantly under the care and guidance of a super- 
intending Providence, how delightfully and confidently 
may the humble Christian, amidst the storms, and 
cares and anxieties of this life, look up to the same 
benevolent Hand for support, comfort, and assistance. 

I was led into these reflections, by the perusal of a 
striking passage in Captain Mtzroy's narrative, aJready 
referred to. Speaking of the Galapagos Islands, all 
of which are of volcanic origin, and the lava, of which 
they are chiefly composed, excessively hard, he informs 
us, that all the small Birds found upon them have short 
beaks, very thick at the base, like those of a BuUfinch. 
This appears, he adds, to be one of those admirable 
provisions of Infinite "Wisdom, by which each created 
thing h adapted to the place for which it was intended. 
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In picking up insects, or seeds, which lie on hard iron- 
like lava, the superiority of such beaks over delicate 
ones cannot be doubted; but there is, perhaps, a 
further object in their being so strong and wide. 
Colnett, in his Voyage to the South Seas, says, that he 
observed an old bird in the act of supplying three 
young ones with drink, by squeezmg the berry of a 
tree into their mouths. It was about the size of a 
pea, and contained a watery juice, of an acid, but not 
an unpleasant taste. The leaves of these trees absorb 
the copious dews which fall during the night ; the birds 
then pierce them with their biUs for the moisture they 
retain, and which, I believe, they also procure from 
the various plants and evergreens. The torch thistle 
contains a liquid in its heart, which the birds drank, 
when it was cut down. They sometimes even ex- 
tracted it from the young trees, by piercing the trunks 
with their bills." It is evident that what are called 
soffc-billed . Birds would be unable to squeeze berries, 
and pierce woody fibres, or even leaves only ; so that 
the peculiar formation of those referred to is one of 
those interesting facts, which serve to prove the direct- 
ing hand of an all-wise Creator. 

The public are greatly indebted to Mr. Gould for 
his researches in Natural History on the Australian 
Continent. The introduction he has made of so many 
new birds and quadrupeds into this country, and his 
observations on their peculiar habits and localities, 
must afford new pleasure to every lover of Nature. In 
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the first part of his splendid work on the Birds of 
Australia, in speaking of the Sacred Kingfisher (Hal' 
q/on sanctus) he informs us, that so far from its habits 
being similar to those of our own glittering bird of that 
species, it is frequently found in the most arid and dry 
situations, far distant from water. It appears that a 
supply of this element is not essential to its existence ; 
and this is the case with many of the insectivorous 
Birds of Australia, From the localities in which this 
Kingfisher is found breeding, it must pass long periods 
without being able to obtain any water for itself or its 
young. Unlike our own Kingfisher, which seems to 
delight in moisture, it never plunges into the water, 
but it feeds on Lizards, Grashoppers, and Cater- 
piQars, and very small Snakes ; the latter being killed 
by beating their heads against a stone or other hard 
substance. They are all swallowed whole, and the mois- 
ture of their bodies must supply the want of water. 
This is another instance of the adaptation of a creature 
to the peculiar situation in which it is found. 

Mr. Grould also mentions some curious facts ref- 
lating to the habits of the Wattled TalegaUa (Talegalla 
Lathami,) which forms one of the numerous anomalies 
of Australia. This bird seems to be allied to the 
GrallinacesB, the head having much of the appearance of 
that of the Turkey, while the body is shaped like those 
of our domestic fowls. Its bright yellow wattles and 
red neck give it a peculiar appearance. The feet are 
largo and strong, and of a disproportionate size, and 
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the claws are slightly curved. "We shall presently see 
the uses for which they are designed. 

It is a remarkable fact, that this bird does not hatch 
its eggs by incubation. In order to effect this object, 
it assimilates in some degree to the practice of the 
Ostrich, yet upon a totally different principle. The 
Talegalla collects together an immense heap of de- 
caying vegetable matter, as a depository for its eggs, 
and trusts to the heat engendered by the process of 
decomposition for the hatching them. Mr. Gould 
says, that the heap employed for this purpose is 
collected by the birds during several weeks previously 
to the period of laying ; that it varies in mass from 
two to four cart-loads, and is of a perfectly pyramidal 
form. The construction of the mound is not the 
work of one pair of birds, but is effected by the united 
labours of several; the same site appears, from the 
great size and the entire decomposition of the lower 
part, to be resorted to for several years in succession ; 
the birds adding a fresh supply of materials on each 
occasion, previously to laying their eggs. 

The mode in which the materials composing these 
mounds are accumulated is singular, and proves the 
utility of their large and strong feet and claws. The 
bird never uses its bill in collecting materials for the 
nest, but always grasps a quantity in its foot, throwing 
it backwards to one common centre, and thus clearing 
the surface of the ground for a considerable distance 
so completely, that scarcely a leaf or a blade of grass is 
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left. The heap being accumulated, and time allowed 
for a sufficient heat to be generated, the eggs are 
deposited, not side by side, as is ordinarily tho case, 
but at the distance of nine or twelve inches from each 
other, and buried at nearly an arm's depth perfectly 
upright, with the large end upwards ; they are covered 
over as they are laid, and allowed to remain until 
hatched. Mr. Gould was informed both by natives, 
and settlers living near their haunts, that it is not an 
unusual event to obtain nearly a bushel of eggs at one 
time from a single heap. This fact would, perhaps, 
serve to prove that more than one female deposits her 
eggs in the same mound, as is the case . with the 
Guinea-fowl; and the circumstance of the mound 
being formed by several birds would corroborate this 
supposition. Some of the natives state, that the 
females are constantly in the neighbourhood of the 
heap about the time the young are likely to be hatched, 
and frequently uncover and cover them up again, 
apparently for the purpose of assisting those that may 
have appeared; while others state that the eggs are 
merely deposited, and the young allowed to force their 
way unassisted. The upright position of the eggs 
tends to strengthen the opinion, that they are never 
disturbed after being deposited, as it is well known 
that the eggs of birds which are placed horizontally, 
are frequently turned during incubation. 

There seems to be little doubt but that this very 
interesting bird might be domesticated. Its eggs are 
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said to be delicious eating, and tliey are mucli Bought 
after. Mr. Gould adds that they are in the habit of 
resorting to the branches of trees, as a shelter from 
the mid-day sun, at which time they will allow a 
succession of shots to be fired at them, imtil they are 
all brought down. Unless some measure, therefore, 
is adopted for their preservation, this circumstance 
must lead to an early extinction of the race. 

The habits of the Ocellated Leipoa (Leipoa oscellata) 
are equally curious. It is foimd in the little-explored 
regions of Australia, and its favourite habitat appears 
to be the barren sandy plains of the interior. It is a 
ground bird, never taking to a tree except when 
closely hunted. In examining its habits, it is most 
curious to observe how beautifully the means, em- 
ployed by nature for the reproduction of the species, 
are adapted to the situations it is destined to inhabit. 
In its actions and manner it is very like the domestic 
fowl and about the same size. It deposits its eggs in 
a mound of sand, the formation of which is the work 
of both sexes. They scratch up the sand for many 
yards around, forming a mound of about three feet in 
height; the inside being constructed of alternate 
layers of dried leaves, grasses, &c. ; amongst which the 
eggs are deposited to the number of twelve or up- 
wards, and covered up by the birds as they lay them. 
The bird never sits upon the eggs, but when Bhe has 
laid her number, the whole are covered up, after which 
the mound of sand resembles an Ant's nest. The eggs 
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are hatcted by the heat of the sim*s rays, the vegetable 
lining of the hiUock retaining sufficient warmth during 
the night. The eggs are deposited in layers ; no two 
being suffered to lie without a division. In open- 
ing the mounds, Ants are found almost as numerous 
as in an Ant-hiU. These insects may not improbably 
add to the warmth, and serve as a ready supply of 
food for the young birds, when they get from their 
place of confinement. It is not a little extraordinary 
that they should be able to accomplish this, as in many 
instances it was found that the part of the mound, 
surrounding the lower portion of the eggs, had become 
so hard, that it was necessary to chip round them with 
a chisel in order to get them out. The inside of the 
mound is always hot. These nests are always found 
where the soil is dry and sandy, and so thickly wooded 
with a species of dwarf plant, (JLeptospermum) that in 
straying from the native paths it is almost impossible 
to force a way through. In these close scrubby 
woods, small open glades occasionally occur, and hero 
the bird constructs its nest, which is sometimes nino 
feet in diameter. 

I am indebted to Mr. Gould for a description 
of the two birds abovementioned, but he has intro- 
duced a third of the same family still more in- 
teresting, called the " Mound-raising Megapode. " 
(Megapodius tumulus.) The account is taken from 
Mr. Grilbert's Notes, which were communicated to 
Mr. GouliL 
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On Mr. Gilbert's arriving at Port Essington, his 
attention was attracted to numerous immense mounds 
of earth, which the natives informed liim were made 
by the Jungle-fowl for the purpose of hatching its 
egg.3. Aware that the eggs of the Leipoa were 
hatched in a similar manner, he determined to ascer- 
tain all he possibly could on the subject ; and, having 
procured the assistance of a very intelligent native, 
who was acquainted with the places resorted to by 
the Jungle-fowl, he proceeded to Knocker's Bay, 
where he w^s informed a number of these birds were 
always to be seen. On landing beside a thicket ho 
had not proceeded far from the shore, before u 
mound of sand and shells, with a slight mixture of 
black soil, was seen. The base rested on a sandy 
beach, only a few feet above high water-mark. It 
was enveloped in the large yeUow-blossomed Hibiscus^ 
was of a conical form, twenty feet in circumference 
at the base, and about five feet in height. On asking 
the native what it was, he replied, it was the Jungle- 
fowl's house or nest. On scrambHng up the sides 
of it, a young bird was found in a hole about two 
feet deep. It was lying on some dry withered leaves, 
and appeared to be only a few days old. So fer 
Mr.- Gilbert was satisfied, that these mounds had 
some connexion with the bird's mode of incubation ; 
but he was still sceptical as to tl e probability of these 
young birds ascending from so great a depth as the 
natives represented, and his suspicions were confirmed 
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by his being unable to induce the native, in this . 
instance, to search for the eggs, his excuse being 
that "he knew it would be of no use, as he saw 
no traces of the old birds having recently been 
there.'* He took the greatest care of the young 
bird, intending to rear it if possible. It was placed 
in a box, having a large portion of sand in it. It fed 
rather fipeely on bruised Indian com, but proved of so 
wild and intraptable a disposition, that it would not 
reconcile itself to such close confinement, and effected 
its escape the third day. During the period it 
remained in captivity, it was incessantly occupied in 
scratching up the sand into heaps ; and the rapidity, 
with which it threw the sand from one end of fhe box 
to the other, was quite surprising for so young and 
small a bird, its size not being larger than that of a 
small QuaQ. At night it was so restless, that he was 
constantly kept awake by the noise it made in its 
endeavours to escape. In scratching up the sand 
it used only one foot, and, having grasped a handM 
as it were, threw the sand behind it, with but little 
apparent exertion, and without shifting its standing 
position on the other leg. This habit seemed to be 
the result of an innate restless disposition, and a 
desire to use its powerful feet, and to have but little 
connexiofn with its feeding ; for, while thus employed, 
it was never seen picking up any of the com which 
was mixed with the sand. 
On his next visit to Knocker's Bay, Mr. Gilbert 
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had the gratification of seeing two eggs taken from 
one of the mounds at a depth of six feet, it being one 
of the largest he had seen. In this instance, the 
holes ran down in an oblique direction from the centre 
towards the outer slope of the hillock ; so that, 
although the eggs were six feet deep from the summit, 
they were only two or three feet from the side. The 
birds are said to lay only one egg in each hole, and 
after the egg is deposited, the earth is immediately 
thrown down lightly until the hole is filled up ; the 
upper part of the mound is then smoothed and 
rounded over. It is easily known when a Jungle-fowl 
has been recently excavating, from the distinct im- 
pressions of its feet on the top and sides of the 
mound ; the earth is so lightly thrown over, that with 
a slender stick the direction of the hole is readily 
detected ; the ease or difficulty of thrusting the stick 
down indicating the length of time that may have 
elapsed since the bird's operations. Thus far it is 
easy enough ; but to reach the eggs requires no little 
exertion and perseverance. The natives dig them 
up with their hands alone, and only make sufficient 
room to admit their bodies, and to throw out the 
earth between their legs ; by grubbing with their 
fingers alone, they are enabled to follow the direction 
of the hole with greater certainty. This will, some- 
times, at a depth of several feet, turn off abruptly 
at right angles; its direct course being obstructed 
by a clump of wood or some other impediment, 

m2 
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Their patience, however, is often put to severe triald. 
In the present instance, the native dug down six 
times, in succession, to a depth of at least six or 
seven feet without finding an egg, and at the last 
attempt came up in such a state of exhaustion that 
he refused to proceed. Mr. Gilbert was too much 
excited to relinquish this opportunity of verifying the 
statements of the natives. He, therefore, by the 
offer of an additional reward, induced him to try 
again. The seventh trial proved successful, when 
the native, with equal pride and satisfaction, held up 
an egg, and, after two or three more attempts, pro- 
duced a second; thus proving how cautious Euro- 
peans should be in disregarding the narratives of 
these poor children of nature, because they appear 
extraordinary, or different from anything with which 
they were previously acquainted. 

Mr. Gilbert revisited Knocker's Bay in February, 
and, having, with some difGlcuIty, penetrated into a 
dense thicket of cane-like creeping plants, he suddenly 
found himself beside a mound of gigantic proportions. 
It was fifteen feet in height, and sixty in circum- 
ference at the base, the upper part being about a 
third less, and was entirely composed of the richest 
description of light vegetable mould ; on the top were 
very recent marks of the bird's feet. Assisted by a 
native, he immediately set to work, and after an hour's 
extreme labour, rendered the more fatiguing from the 
excessive heat, and the tormenting attacks of myriads 
of Mosquitoes and Saa4-filea, Ve «v3i<ctt^^^<i4 in ob- 
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taining an egg from a depth of about five feet. It 
was in a perpendicular position, with the earth but- 
rounding, and very lightly touching it on all sides, and 
without any other material to impart warmth, which 
in fact did not appear necessary, the mound being 
quite warm to the hands. The holes in this mound 
commenced at the outer end of the summit, and ran 
down obliquely towards the centre : their direction, 
therefore, is not uniform. Like the majority of other 
mounds, this was so enveloped in thickly-foHaged trees, 
as to preclude the possibility of the sun's rays pene- 
trating to any part of it. 

The mounds differ very much in their composition, 
form, and situation ; most of those that were placed 
near the water's edge were formed of sand and 
shells, without a vestige of any other material, but 
some of them had a portion of soil and decaying wood. 
When constructed of this loose material, they are very 
irregular in outline, and often resemble a bank thrown 
up by a constant heavy surf. . One remarkable speci- 
men of this description, situated on the southern side 
of Knocker's Bay, has the appearance of a bank from 
twenty-five or thirty feet in length, with an average 
height of five feet. Another, even more singular, 
is situated at the head of the harbour, and is com- 
posed entirely of pebbly iron-stone, resembling a 
confiised heap of sifted gravel. This was dug into, 
to the depth of two or three feet, without any change 
of character being found. It might have been conical 
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originally, but was now without any regularity, and 
very extensive, covering a spaoe of at least 150 feet in 
circumferenee. These remarkable specimens would, 
however, seem to be exceptions, as by far the greater 
number are entirely formed of light black vegetable 
soil, are of a conical form, and are situated in the 
densest thickets. Occasionally the mounds are met 
with in barren, rocky, and sandy situations, where not 
a particle of soil similar to that of which they are 
composed occurs for miles around. How the soil is 
procured in such situations is not a little wonderful, 
and almost unaccountable. It is said, that the parent 
birds bring it from a great distance ; but as we have 
seen that they readily adapt themselves to the dif- 
ference of situation, this is scarcely probable. It is, 
therefore, likely, that they collect dead leaves and 
other vegetable matter, which, when decomposed, 
form this particular description of soil. These 
mounds are doubtless the work of many years, and 
of many birds in succession ; some of them are evi- 
dently very ancient, trees being often seen growing 
from their sides. The natives do not agree as to the 
way in which the young make their escape; some 
asserting that they find their way unaided, and others, 
that the old birds, knowing when the young are ready 
to emerge fr'om their confinement, scratch down and 
release them. 

The natives also assert, that only a single pair of 
birds are ever found at one mound at a time ; and 
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such, from observations Mr. Gilbert made, is probably 
the case. They also affirm, that the eggs are deposited 
at night, at intervals of several days; a statement 
which appears to be correct, as four eggs taken on 
the same day, and from the same mound, contained 
young in different stages of development. The fact, 
that they are always placed perpendicularly, is estab- 
lished by the concurrent testimony of different tribes 
of natives. 

The Jungle-fowl is almost exclusively confined to 
the |[deQse thickets immediately adjacent to the sea- 
beach. It appears never to go £ar inland, except 
along the banks of creeks. It is either met with in 
pairs, or quite solitary, and feeds on the ground; its 
food consists of roots, which its powerful daws enable 
it to scratch up with the greatest facility, and also of 
seeds, berries, and insects. 

These birds lay their eggs from the latter part of 
August tin March. Their flight is heavy; and, on 
alighting on a tree, they stretch out their heads and 
necks in a straight line with their bodies, remaining 
in this position as stationary and motionless as the 
branch upon which they are perched. Their note or 
cry is said to resemble the clucking of the domestic 
fowl, ending with a scream like that of the Peacock. 
Their habits are particularly shy and retired. 

It is impossible that the account of these birds 
should &il to interest every lover of nature. Mr. 
Gould has shown so much ardour and enterprize 
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in his researches, accompanied by so mucli good 
sense and discrimination in his varied pursuits, that 
he must always rank among the first of English 
Naturalists. 

Curious and interesting as the account of the 
Mound-birds may be, we are still further indebted 
to Mr. Gk)uld, for his having been the first to place 
upon record a still more extraordinary accoimt of 
the Bower-Birds of Australia. I wiU first mention 
the Satin Bower-Bird (Ptihnorynchus holosericeus,) 

The principal feature in the habits of this bird 
is the fact (and it is one of no ordinary interest, both 
to the Naturalist and the general admirer of nature,) 
of its forming a bower-like structure for the purpose of 
a play-ground or hall of assembly; a circumstance 
in its economy, which adds another to the many ano- 
malies, if not incongruities, of the Fauna of Australia. 

These bowers are usually placed over the shelter 
of the branches of some overhanging tree, in the 
most retired part of a forest. They differ considerably 
in size, some being much larger than others. The 
base consists of an extensive and rather convex plat- 
form of sticks firmly interwoven, on the centre of 
which the bower itself is built. This, like the plat- 
form on which it is placed, and with which it is 
interwoven, is formed of sticks and twigs, but of a 
more slender and flexible description, the tips of the 
twigs beiDg so arranged as to curve inwards, and 
nearly to meet at the top. In the interior of the bower, 
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the materials are so placed that the forks of the t\nga 
ore always preaented outwards, by which arrangement 
not the slightest obstruction is offered to the passage 




of the birds. The interest of this curious boTcer is 
much enhanced by the maimer in which it is deco- 
rated, at and near the entrance, with the most gaily- 
coloured articles that can be collected, such as the 
blue tail-feathera of the Bose-hiJl and Fennantian 
parrots, bleached bones, the shells of snails, &c. some 
of the feathers are stuck in amongst the twigs, while 
others, with the bones and sheEs, are strewed about 
neta the entrances. The propensity of these birds 
to pick up and fly off with any attractive object is so 
well known to the natives, that they always search 
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the fans for any small missing article, as the bowl 
of a pipe, &c. that may have been accidently dropped 
in the bush. Mr. Gould found, at the entranco of 
one ©f them, a small neatly-worked stone tomahawk, 
together with slips of blue cotton rags, which the 
birds had doubtless picked up at a deserted encamp- 
ment of the natives. 

For what'J)urpose these ciurious bowers are made is 
not yet, perhaps, ftdly ascertained. They are certainly 
not used as a nest, but as a place <£ resort for many 
individuals of both sexes ; which, wLfiU there assem- 
bled, run through and around the bower in a sportive 
and playful manner, and that so frequently, that it is 
seldom entirely deserted. 

The proceedings of these birds have not been suffi- 
ciently watched, to render it certain whether the runs 
are frequented throughout the whole year or not. It 
is, however, highly probable that they are merely 
resorted to as a rendezvous or play-ground at the 
pairing time and during the period of incubation. It 
was at this season Mr. Gould visited these localities, 
when he found that the bowers had been recently 
renewed. It was evident, from the appearance of a 
portion of the accumulated mass of sticks, &c. that the 
same spot had been used as a place of resort for many 
years. A gentleman informed Mr. Gould, that after 
having destroyed one of these boivers, and secreted 
himself, he had the satisfaction of seeing it partially 
rffconstructed. The birds engaged in this task were 
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females. Mr. Gould, with much care and trouble, 
succeeded in bringing two fine specimens of these 
bowers to England, one of which he presented to the 
British Museum, and the other to the collection ot 
JSTatural History at Leyden. 

The Spotted Bower-bird {Chlamydera maculatd) is 
peculiarly interesting, as being the constructor of a 
bower, even more extraordinary than the one just 
noticed, and in which the decorative propensity is 
carried to a far greater extent. It is as exclusively an 
inhabitant of the interior of the country, as the Satin 
Bower-bird is of the brushes between the moimtain 
range and the coast. It has a disposition of extreme 
shyness, and therefore is seldom seen by ordinary 
travellers. Mr. Gould found that the readiest way of 
obtaining specimens was by watching at the water- 
holes, where they come to drink. On one occasion, 
near the termination of a long drought, he was guided 
by a native to a deep basin in a rock, which still held 
water from the rains of many months before, and 
where numbers of the birds, as well as Honeysuckers 
and Parrots, were constantly assembling tliroughout 
the day. This natural reservoir had probably been 
but seldom, if ever, visited by a white man, as it was 
vituatcd in a remote* moimtain, and presented no 
attraction to any person but a naturalist. His 
presence was evidently regarded with suspicion by^ 
the visitants to the spot ; but while he remained lying 
on the ground perfectly motionless, though close to 
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the wati?r, their thirst o^'erpowered their fear, and 
they w'/uld dsuAi down, and eagerly take their fiD, 
although an enormous black Snake waa lying coOed 
upon a piece of wood near the edge of the pool. The 
Spotted J^ower-birda were by fsa the shyest of the 
whole. 

In many of its actions, and in the greater part of its 
economy, much similarity exists between this species 
and the Satin ]3owcr-bird ; particularly in the curious 
hal)it of constructing an artificial bower or play-ground. 
The situations of these runs or bowers are mucli 
varicjcl. They were found both on the plains studded 
with the acacia pondula and other small trees, and in 
tlio brushes clothing the lower hills. They are con- 
sidcTiibly longer and more avenue-like than those of 
the Satin IJowcr-bird. They are outwardly built of 
twigs, and beautifully lined with tall grasses, so dis- 
posed that tlicir heads nearly meet. The decorations 
are very profuse, and consist of bivalve shells, crania 
of small mammalia, and other bones. Evident and 
beautiful indications of design are manifest throughout 
the whole of the bower and its decorations formed by 
this speeies ; particularly in the manner in which the 
stomas are placed within the bower, apparently to keep 
the gniMseM, with which it is lined, firmly fixed in their 
plareM. Tho80 stones diverge frt^n the mouth of the 
run on eaeh side, so as to form little paths, while the 
ImnuMise iH»lleetiou of decin*ativo materials is placed in 
M hvnii bt'fori) the cutnmco of the avenue; this 
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infitancea small bovers, composed ulinoat entirely of 
grasses, apparently the commencement of a new place 
of rendezTous, were observable. These structtires 
were at a considerable distance &om rivers, &om the 
borders of which the birds could alone hare procured 
the shells and small round pebbly stones. Their col- 
lection and transportation must, therefore, have been 
a task of great labour and difficulty. As these . birds 
feed almost entirely upon seeds and firuit, the shells 
and bones cannot have been collected for any other 
purpose than ornament ; besides, it is only those that 
bavo been bleached perfectly white by the sun, or 
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such as have been roasted by the natives, and by this 
means whitened, that attract their attention. Mr. 
Gould clearly ascertained that these runs formed the 
rendezvous of many individuals. 

Such is the account he has given of the habits oi 
these extraordinary birds, "which cannot fail of in- 
teresting the Naturalist. I must agaui offer my thanks 
for the pennission so kindly given me by Mr. Gould, 
to make use of his splendid work, and to extract what 
portion I pleased of it. 

The language, or the peculiar sounds made by 
beasts, birds, and even insects, expressive of their 
wants, fears, anger, or desires, are very distinct from 
each other, and are very interesting to those who have 
paid attention to them. A common Cock and the 
Pheasant have notes of exultation or defiance, others 
of fear or warning, and a third of complacency or 
gallantry, when the hens are called to partake of food. 
TIio Swallow utters its note of love in the pairing 
season — screams at seeing an enemy, and greets its 
young with a tone of affection extremely pleasing. 
The Goose hisses when. angry, cackles when happy, 
and has a note of alarm. The Duck also expresses its 
different feelings by sounds. These may aU be called 
domestic birds. Others, which conceal their nests 
carefully, feed their yoxmg not only silently, but with 
consixlerable stealth, fearful lest their retreat should 
bo discovered and invaded. When, however, the 
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yoimg have left the nest and can fly from danger, 
the food is brought to them, and received, with notes 
of pleasure and gratification. 1 have often watched 
young Fly-catchers, soon after they have quitted their 
nest, perched on the top of a gate, or on the dead 
branch of a tree, attended by the parent birds, who 
merrily dart after flies and small moths, and feed their 
brood with them. These, receive it with aU the little 
blandishments of love, quivering their wings, and 
exhibiting evident marks of satisfaction. The old birds 
utter an " inward wailing note," as Mr. White calls it, 
when their young are in danger. 

The Black-bird screams when alarmed, sings when 
pleased, and has a peculiar note when suddenly surprized. 
. A gentleman at Grantham has a Blackbird which fre- 
quents his orchard, and which crows and chuckles as 
fowls do. It was bred in a nest in a bush close to his 
hen-house. Starlings, which are restless, sociable birds, 
have notes which resemble those of song birds, but they 
are dif&cult to hear. They are low and plaintive. At 
other times they utter a note like a sudden snap, and 
when they congregate in the evening they chatter with 
satisfaction, or sometimes use an elongated note, es- 
pecially in the breeding season. I have been assured 
that so thickly do these birds assemble at their 
roosting places in some localities, that more than a 
thousand have been killed by firing shots into the 
bushes, or low trees, on one night only. 

But the most extraordinary bird I ever met with 
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was my fkvourite Magpie. He expressed his angeTy 
wants, pleasure, and gratitude in the most marked and 
distinct manner. When he saw one or two fevourites, 
he would make a noise resembling a kiss, and shew his 
delight in a way not to be misunderstood. When 
angry he was vociferous, and scolded at the sight of 
any one he disliked. His laugh was so hearty, joyous, 
and natiu*al, that no one who heard it could help 
joining in it, and he talked as distinctly as any human 
being. Poor bird ! like most favourites, he came to 
an untimely end, and we missed him as we should 
have done one of the inmates of the family. 

The can of the Partridge when separated from its 
associates is very peculiar ; but when the retreat of its 
young is invaded, its cries are piercing or rather a sort 
of scream. 

But the language of the Dog is, perhaps, the most 
expressive of any animal, and to this he adds the lan- 
guage of the eyes. Much of this is acquired, no doubt, 
by associating with man, from whom he learns to obey 
signals, and certain words of command. He modulates 
his tones according to circumstances, whether of anger, 
pleasure, grief, or warning, howls on hearing discordant 
sounds, whines for admission when shut out of a room 
or house, and looks with the fondest love and affection 
at his master. He shews his gratitude in a way not 
to be mistaken, and nothing can shake his fidelity and 
attachment. A kennel might have been seen at Brus- 
sels, placed in a particular situation, for a Dog which 
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oovli never be induced to quit the spot, where his 
master had been murdered. There are also instances 
on record of Dogs frequenting the doors of prisfons, to 
which their masters had been committed, and waiting * 
patiently from day to day in expectation of their re- 
lease. 

The Cat has several different and significant tone^ 
most of them harsh and impleasing. It shews attach- 
ment by purring and gentle mowings, and its fondness 
for those who have been kind to it is sometimes very 
great. A Cat is said to have descended a chimney 
in order to get at her imprisoned master. 

Elephants, Horses, Cows, Pigs, and indeed almost 
all quadrupeds, have different tones in which they ex- 
press their several wants and feelings. It would bo 
endless to particularize the whole of them, but I may 
mention the Sheep. It has been asserted that in a 
large flock of these animals the tones of each are so 
distinct, that the Lambs readily recognize the voice of 
their respective mothers. When they have been se- 
parated, even for a short time only, they evince the 
greatest joy at meetrag again. 

In immense forests where animals of different sexes 
separate, or are few in number, and where their calls 
would not be heard, an extraordinary facility has been 
afforded them of finding each other. This many of 
them do, as the Pine-martin, Civet, Skunk, and other 
musky animals, by rubbing themselves against trees, 
thus leaving a scent, by which they are traced by their 
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consrencr?! to great diarannes. and tbrongli almoat in* 
tr;rrrr!nable forest.?. Except fJjr this proviaion of Xa- 
tiir'=i, it i?! evideTit tiiat manv aTiJTn.iTff would hare great 
fW^rrahj in znc\nq etuih other, and tliiia tte naias 
dor of each apecies serves instead of language, or the 
u-'.ri^] call?!. A curioTiri instance of thia once occarred 
i:'j thri Zooloc^ical Gardens in the Eet^ent'a Park« 

7m late Earl of Derbj presented the Society with 
^. T5jff;^;o, ^'hich arrived at the Gardens in the ereninff 
in a covered van. "NVhen the van was at a considerable 
^liyfance from a yard, in which another BniMo was 
confined, they both evinced mnch restlessness, so that 
it v/a.H c^'ideiit to the diiTcrent attendants, that they 
wcTfj aware of the propinqnity of each other. The 
Buffalo in the Gardens was so eager to get out of his 
(mcloMure, that it was thought prudent to tie the gate 
T'lore securely, and this was done with a rope taken 
acdrlentfilly from the newly arrived van. On its being 
attachf;d to the gate, the Buffalo shewed the greatest 
])lca»ur(% licking it constantly, and remained by it the 
iviiole of tho night. The one in the van was equally 
viifTi'v tf) join the other, thus proving that scent alone 
Hindu them aware of tho approach of one of their 
r^ppcirH. 

Undg(TM, thoBO solitary and persecuted animals, axe 

onnblfjd probably to find each other by scent alone, as 

I bav(^ n(!V(»r yet heard them utter any sound, neither 

Imvu 1 been able to find out, by inquiring of poachers, 

or oihvv jJerHoiiB in tho habit of takinp- them, that any 
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ciy or call has been made by tbem. BulTon, and some 
otli^r writers on Natural History, have affirmed that 
the Badger digs up "Wasp's nests for the sake of the 
honey. I have no doubt of its destroying the nests 
of these insects for the sake of the young "Wasps, and 
thus fulfilling one of the designs of Providence, in 
keeping down too great an accumulation of those 
noxious insects; but it is extraordinary that Bufibn 
should be ignorant of the fact that wasps do not de- 
posit honey in their nests. 

Poxes utter most expressive sounds, and their young 
are perfectly acquainted with them. They vary their 
tones according to circumstances. Sometimes tliey 
bark and yelp, and at others are said -to utter a melan- 
choly cry like that of a Peacock. They have also a 
peculiar cry when suffering from pain, but they never 
utter any in the agonies of death. A celebrated 
poacher and taker of Poxes, now engaged in a better 
calling, informed me that when he has been in woods 
at night, the howl of Poxes would sometimes be in- 
cessant. At that time the Cubs would come fearlessl}- 
out of the earths, but if the old ones, aware of his 
being in the wood, uttered a peculiar and sharp scream, 
they immediately retired into them, and nothing would 
then induce them to come out. He told me, that he 
has been for hours in a tree, waiting to see if the Cubs 
would come out, and fall into a hole he had dug at the 
mouth of the earth and baited with a fowl, but they 
never stirred if once they had heard the scream of the 

n2 
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old Foxoa. His only cbmce of taking tliem was hj 
poi?w>TiiTig the old ones, which he did with araenic 
rubbed into the paunch of a fresh killed animal. 
When they were dead, hunger at length drove the 
Cubs out, and they were either taken in nets or the 
pit-fall. He once succeeded ia secnring a yonng Fox, 
without destroying the parents, who, on hearing the cry 
of their Cub, came almost close up to him, evincing the 
greatest anxiety and distress, and uttering plaLutive 
cries. Indeed the affection of Foxes for their young 
IS quite extraordinary, and the person I have referred 
to nssnred me, that when they have considered their 
Cubs to be in danger, or the place of their retreat to 
have been discovered, they have conveyed them to 
considerable distances in their mouths. Foxes have so 
much sense, that when infested with fleas, they have 
been known to cover themselves with water, except 
their head, in which part the fleas necessarily took 
shelter, and whence they were readily shaken off. In 
doing tliis the Fox retreats gently backwards into the 
water. A Fox has been known to perform this feat 
witli a branch of a tree in his mouth, on to which the 
ilcns mndo their escape, and which was then abandoned 
by tho Fox to float away with its living cargo. 

A Fox l«cpt in a kennel in tho yard of an inn at 
flinnn in Ayrshire, where there were some Poultry, 
^vlli(•h ho ]irob[»bly eyed with a considerable wish to 
ninkp Ills \)vvy, had recourse to the foUowing plad to 
Brrntv (wc or two of them occasionally. When the 
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servant brouglit his food he would eat a part of it, "but 
leave some scattered about. He then retreated into 
his kennel and feigned to be asleep. In this state he 
patiently watched for the Fowls to come and partake 
of the food he had left, when ho would spring upon 
and kill one of them. This is an extraordinary instance 
of the sagacity and almost of the reasoning faculty of 
a Pox. 

The Mole, like the Badger, utters no noise what- 
ever, at least I never heard it make any. It is, 
therefore, probable that they find each other by the 
scent only, and this they will do, not only under the 
ground but on its surface, where the males may some- 
times be seen fighting desperately. The Hedge-hog, 
also, is a nearly mute animal, the young however make 
cries when they are hungry. Guinea-pigs, of which a 
Very great number are kept in pens by Her Majesty 
at Windsor, have three distinct tones, which are very 
expressive. When they appear happy, and are enjoy- 
ing the sunshine of a fine summer's day, they have a 
complacent tone which it is difficult to describe. They 
squeak when frightened, and have a sort of grunt when 
they want to express their desires. 

Bats make a little squeaking noise, when disturbed 
or frightened. I have discovered that the Noctule or 
Altivolans Bat migrates in considerable numbers, and 
may be called gregarious. I have observed it flying 
near Wimbledon high in the air, and long before the 
sun had set. It certainly feeds on young birds, and 
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takes possession of those holes in trees, in which there 
are broods of Starlings. On thrusting a stick into 
one of these holes, I have driven out a considerable 
number of these large Bats, who returned to it after 
flying about for some time. Strong light, therefore, 
does not seem to affect them ; and, as a further proof of 
this, I may mention that a migration of some twenty 
or thirty of these Bats took place in the middle of 
the day in Spring. 

The garden-labourers at Hampton Court were at 
work near a lime-tree, in which was a hole about eight 
feet from the ground ; this hole led to the nest of a 
Starling, in which there were young ones more than 
half grown. The men heard the noise of the flight of the 
Bats, and saw them all enter the hole. I was very shortly 
afterwards made acquainted with the circumstance; 
and, on repairing to the spot, was soon convinced that 
the Bats had killed the young Starlings, and probably 
the old birds, as I never saw them near the spot after- 
wards. It is, therefore, not improbable that these 
voracious animals migrate occasionally in search of 
food in the Spring, until the peculiar, flies or moths on 
which they feed in summer arc sufficiently numerous 
to sustain them. It is, I believe, the largest of our 
various Bats, measuring from the tip of one wing to 
that of the other from fifteen to sixteen inches. I 
have kept them alive for some time, but the^ are very 
offensive. 

Some insects utter soiinds; such as the Death-watch 
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(Ptinus fatidicits), a sort of ticldng noise, and the 
House-cricket. A young Queen Bee utters a very 
plaintive cry, generally on the evening before she quits 
the hive with a swarm. I can have little doubt that it 
is produced from the throat, and not by the action of 
the wings, as I have frequently taken one of those 
stingless Bees we find in the autumn on sun-flowers 
and other plants, and on preventing any action what- 
ever of the wings, I have heard it utter the same 
mournful and distressing cry as that of the Queen Bee. 
The Field- Cricket makes a cry which every lover of 
nature must delight to hear, " filling his mind," as 
Mr. White observes, " with a train of Summer ideas 
of every thing that is rural, verdurous, and joyous." 



I like the little Faunas, which are now and then 
compiled by gentlemen residing in the country, of 
the birds and plants to be found in their immediate 
neighbourhood. They are always interesting to a 
Naturalist, and it is to be regretted tliat more ot 
them are not kept by those who have the time and 
opportunity for doing so. I have occasionally one 
of these lists sent me, accompanied by observations 
of the habits of birds, and I receive it with much 
pleasure. Indeed I may say with Mr. White, that 
my fondness for Natural History, " has led me to the 
acquaintance of many gentlemen, whose intelligent 
communications have afforded me much pleasing 
information; aad that the pursuit of it has con- 
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tributed to the health of my body, and the cheer- 
fulness and peace of my mind." 

The following remarks arc extracted from some 
communications made to me by an " out-door Natu- 
ralist." They will not, I am sure, prove unacceptable 
to some of my readers. My correspondent resides in 
Somersetshire. 

". In the winter, Magpies assemble to roost together 
in large flocks. In a wood near me, there were 
hundreds, I might almost say thousands, that came 
there regularly every evening, flying in from all 
directions. They formerly frequented an orchard on 
the opposite side of the valley to which the wood is 
situated; but, having been shot at, they deserted it 
for the wood. The next evening not one Magpie 
came to the orchard, but aU went simultaneously to 
the wood, as if they had previously agreed amongst 
themselves to do so. In moonlight nights they might 
be seen clustering together on the trees." 

This gregarious propensity of Magpies I have wit- 
nessed, especially in open countries. In the enclosed 
parts of England, they are more commonly seen in 
pairs or in families, like the Jay and Titmouse. In 
cold frosty weather. Magpies wiU cluster together on 
trees, as if to keep each other warm, and then the 
masses appear like large black Imnps. My corres- 
pondent continues : — 

" I have seen a curious instance of birds of very 
di^rent habits and natuie, auoili as a Sparrow-hawk, 
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Jackdaw, Q-reen "Woodpecker, Nuthatch, and Wren, 
all building, and having . either eggs or young ones at 
the same time, either on or in the same tree. There is 
an old Oak tree near a place at which I was residing, 
the heart of which is completely decayed. On the 
topmost branches a pair of Sparrow-hawks had made 
them a nest, which, at the time I examined it, con- 
tained four eggs. In a hollow of the tree, near the 
top, was a Jackdaw's nest, with five yoimg ones. 
A little lower, a Woodpecker had another, -with five 
eggs in it. Still lower was a Nuthatch's nest, with 
seven young ones. And near the foot of the tree, 
in one of the crevices of the bark, which was over- 
grown with ivy, a pair of Wrens had made another 
nest, in which were several eggs. These birds seemed 
tp live in perfect harmony, as I watdhed them fre- 
quently. 

" I have been so fortunate as to find a Bedwing's 
nest, the only instance I have heard of in this country. 
Only one bird speared to attend the nest, which 
contained but one egg. This solitary bird had, 
probably, from some cause or other, been unable to 
attend its congeners m their annual flight from this 
country.' It was afterwards shot, and is now, with 
the egg, in my possession. 

" I have lately had some curious varieties of birds 
sent me, viz. a white Thrush, a G-reenfinch quite 
white, except a slight green blush on the breast and 
wmgs ; a Sparrow of a bright dun colour, and another 
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with white wings and tail. A man, also, at Bath, 
caught a white Bullfinch.*' 



Late in the Spring, and before the general migration 
of Eedwings and Fieldfares has taken place, I have 
heard the former repeat some low and plaintive notes. 
In the North of Europe it is reckoned a "delicate 
Songster," as Gilbert White would call it, but I havo 
found no mention of its song being heard in this 
country. On its first arrival here, the Eedwing will 
settle on the topmost bough of a tree, and look about 
in apparent alarm or amazement, and then take jerking 
flights to other trees. It lays six greenish eggs, lining 
the nest with clay and rotten wood, and it has been 
surmised that, as the latter shines in the dark, it is 
possible that this circumstance may have given rise to 
the idea of the Ancients of an 

"Avis hercynica noctu lucens." 

During the winter of 1849-50, when we had sixteen 
degrees of cold (in the West of England) and all the 
Thrush tribe were greatly distressed, I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a Eedwing several times a day, for 
many days, very near the window of a sitting room, 
before which there is a narrow grass plot between the 
house and the road. To that littlo spot it camo 
constantly, with several Blackbirds and Thrushes, and 
we observed them at our leisure. We placed on the 
grass some pieces of apple, crumbs of bread, and egg. 
The Blackbiida and Thrua\ie» e^it the oj^i^le &c, freely. 
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but the Eedwing would not touch any of the three 
things. He often passed very close to each of them, 
especially to the apple, but he never seemed to take 
the slightest notice of it. He was, however, con- 
tinually engaged in pecking off the ground, between 
the interstices of the thin herbage, and always ap- 
parently at the roots of the yellow and white clover 
where they were bare of leaves, and nothing but the 
soil was to be seen. His pecking was so constant, 
that if he had taken up at every operation the smallest 
quantity of any kind of food, it would seem that he 
must at last have almost made a meal, whereas he was 
evidently more weak and distressed than any of his 
congeners. He had also about the head and neck, 
where the feathers were particularly rough and ragged, 
a very distinct and painful eirpression of anxiety as 
well as of suffering. It is possible he might have 
found in the spots over which he was so long engaged, 
the larvfiB of some of the smallest species of gnat ; but 
however that may be, it will equally follow that the 
food of the Eedwing is still more different than we 
have supposed from that of Blackbirds and Thrushes, 
since although it has been observed that he does not, 
like them, eat freely both fruit and berries, it has been 
supposed that he otherwise eats what they eat. But 
these Blackbirds and Thrushes nevertheless did not do 
as he did, although the apple and the other food were 
not always there. It is by tLesc appareiat':y triflin'r 
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'i .- -' r^:\iral t-rxrire c: lie T>I:rragr cf cirfi is mueli 
LlV::re-i bv fctarrarion. in e^li wciaiheT. I LsTe killed a 
3Iiitsei Thruih in a eevexe &05r, accoiapanied bv a long 
i?p<:ll of bitterly cold winds, whica was so tliin and 
v/cak 2& scancelr to be alire ; and I found to mr snr- 
pnze that the plumage had lost the softness and 
fcr;ioothness that it is wont to have. The feathers were 
pernrianently rough as well as staring, aud could not be 
ifjade to lie close to the bodr, as thev do at other 
times when thev are adjusted by the hand. Missel 
Thrushes also appear to suffer more than Blackbirds 
and Song Thrushes from long winters. A neighbour 
of mine, during that same season, picked up two 
3Iissel Thrushes alive one morning in the same field, 
one of which died in his hand and the other after he 
got lioinc. I saw, too, during the winter, a remarkable 
proof how slight is the exertion of fl}'ing to a bird of 
uv(;rage flying powers. I watched a Missel Thrush 
wliile he was hopping about in a tottering manner 
upon the snow until he could no longer support 
liiinHclf, when ho fell down and remained for some 
time witliout moving. On being disturbed by the 
(;l)(»ning of a window, he flew away with perfect ease, 
and in tlio most light and graceful manner, not only 
quite as well aa usual, but with far more apparent ease 
mifl ][jrttce. 
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The cause of the affection, with which the Eobin 
is regarded by mankind wherever ho is known, is to 
be traced to a particular principle, and exhibits the 
power with which that principle operates upon the 
human heart, though it is one that we are liable to 
be slow in appreciating when it comes to us in any 
other shape than that of a wild bird or wild animal. 
"We love a Bobin because he first loved us ; because 
he likes to be near us, and to live under our pro- 
tection, and comes to us in his distresses, not only 
for food and shelter, but as if he felt the comfort 
of our neighbourhood when it is cold and dreary; 
and thought that our companionship was more com- 
fortable and pleasant to him than that of his own 
brethren, and is constantly telling us that it is so, 
in the cheerfulness with which he sings to us in the 
most cheerless day, even in the dead of winter. 

That we do not prefer him to all other birds for 
his superior beauty is most manifest, because, al- 
though he is well made and graceful enough, there 
are many birds that are far more beautiful in form 
and more to be admired for their plumage. ISTor for 
his singing, though his singing is also well enough, 
because there are many birds that sing far better. 
Nor can it be because he is so docile; although 
he is, or may be, docile enough, and although the 
Essex miller made his Eobins so docile that they 
would come to him in his garden when he whistled 
for them, and hop upon his shoulder ; for a swallow 
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'h^'* br.on Tfi^io to come down, at the same signal, 
v.hrri lie v.&H flvina: over head, and eat flies firom 
h'Xwt'jiw tho fingcra of those who had won his heart 
and ina'lf; him docile by being kind to him; and 
v/'; knov.' that ail birds which are tameahle are, when 
llsf^ aro tamed, as tamo afj, and several of them, mnch 
rnoro so than a Eobin. We mitst also remember 
tfiat, whoth'rr or not he is capable of much docility 
or larnonoHH, wo very rarely try to tame a Sobin; 
but are satiKfied with his natural philanthropy; so 
thai if/ ^lannot bo true that wo love him for the sake 
of hirt HtipfTior docility or tameness. 

That a Bobiu is not 80 intelligent or sagacious as 
many othfT birdH, which do not interest us so much, 
will b(j admitted upon the shewing of universal ex- 

A\u\ thai ho irt not worthy to be preferred on 
xif!(;oiini (»f I lis pre-eminonco in abstract goodness, is 
ii]ir|ii(!8tionablc, from the fact that in adjudicating 
f;n hiH claims Wo shall, if we are honest, be compelled 
if) ndmifc thai ho is simply the most unamiable among 
nil known birds. There is not a living creature that 
wcj (;an think of, unless it is a Vulture, or a Viper, or 
a Scorpion, that has so littlo goodness to recommend 
him as a Robin; for his temper is such, that he 
cannot bear tho least appearance in any other birds of 
aiming at, or thinking themselves entitled to the place 
of honour where ho is; and he flings himself up and 
down and stares at them with all his might, as if he 
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was saying — " what business have you here ? " Ho 
makes no difFereace between genera and ppccies, or 
between species and individuals; he is at daggers 
drawn with the whole world of birds; even with 
those of his own feather more tiiiin witli any others, 
unless it is in the Spring, when ho chooses out a 
mate; which he does however as evidently upon his 
own account still ; for as soon as he has had enough 
of her, ho attacks her when she comes near him, as 
he attacks all other birds, without compimction or 
remorse on the score of former days. No one ever 
yet, except in the pairing season, saw two Kobins 
on the same ground, when they were not watching, 
menacing, or chasing each other ; or engaged in actual 
conflict. I have seen a Eobin fly at a great Black- 
bird, and seen the Blackbird retire before him ; though 
it must have been more from his sudden surprise and 
sense of the ridiculous at the sight iand thought of 
such absurd pugnacity, than from anything like a 
sense of fear ; and there is no bird that comes about 
our houses which the Eobin does not pursue and finally 
drive away. 

I once saw in a dining-room, by the side of an 
Aviaiy, a little cage with something in it, sitting on a 
perch, and therefore, as I supposed, a bird; but al- 
though I went very near to the cage, I declare that 
I could make nothing of it. I could see no head 
nor any eyes, which, so far, is perhaps the less to be 
wondered at because it was in London and a London 
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day in winter; but I could see no wings, nor feet, 
nor tail, nor even any feathers; I am satisfied tliat 
there was not one feather, nor the visible rudiments 
of one feather on its whole body, which was a round 
and ragged ball of dirty down, like that of a Duckling 
only not of the same colour ; yet it was, or was aU that 
remained of, a Eobin who had been taken out of the 
aviary in articulo, at the last gasp to save his life, 
or what was left of it, because he did nothing all day 
long but fight indiscriminately with all the other 
birds; Goldfinches, Canaries, Chafl&nches, a Tomtit, 
and several others ; he took them as they camp, and 
never gave them any peace, though a Tomtit is a 
match for any bird of his own size, and I believe 
indeed that it was principally through him, though 
purely in his own defence, that the Eobin had been 
reduced to the deplorable condition in which I saw 
him. If therefore we take, from the prior claims of 
a Eobin, beauty, tameness, song, sagacity, and natural 
amiability; and do not care whether he is docile or 
not, wo shall find that we cannot err in attributing 
our love for him solely to his having first loved us. 



The instinctive feelings of alarm which have been 
implanted in some animals, and which must tend 
greatly to their preservation, is worthy of notice. 
Thus if a Dog run across a meadow in which Cattle 
are feeding, they at once leave off grazing, and fix 
theit whole attention on the Dog. This no doubt 
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forises from that dread of beasts of prey, which Cattle 
partake of in their state of wildness, and which domes- 
tication has only partially removed. "When a Cat 
runs along the roof of a house, we hear the notes of 
alarm from Swallows, as well as a sort of war-cry, 
which soon collects a great number of these birds. 
They may then be seen making a swoop at their enemy, 
and all but striking it, as they dart past in rapid suc- 
cession. Young Kittens shew an instinctive fear of a 
Dog as soon as they can see ; and I have watched the 
little fry of Fish get into shallow water for security at 
the approach of a Pike, or when I have done anything 
to excite their fears. Newly-hatched Pheasants and 
Partridges will crouch in the grass, on hearing a note 
of alarm from the parent birds; and every one has 
observed the fear shewn by young Chickens and Ducks 
at the sight of a Hawk hovering in the air. Nor is 
this display of alarm confined to birds and beasts. I 
have known it evinced by Bees, Moths, and some other 
insects. The "Wood-louse shews its instinctive fear 
by rolling itself up into a ball ; and other insects wiU 
put on the semblance of death when frightened; I 
have seen a Spider do this. Indeed, some insects not 
only shew their fear, but take extraordinary means of 
self-preservation. 

I now refer to a Spider I recently discovered, and 
whose proceedings have not, as far as I am aware, been 
noticed by Naturalists. At night I have observed this 
insect crawling over the ceiling of a room in search of 

o 
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flies, wliich it eats as it catches them, and appears, un- 
like most Spiders, to have no place of retreat. In the 
day-time, thic Spider appears motionless at some spot 
on the ceiling, but it remains in the centre of three 
fine threads which it lias thrown out, one end of each 
of which has its termination at the. place where the 
Spider is resting. On touching one of these threads 
ever so slightly, the Spider instantly disappears. I 
at first thought that it had suddenly let itself fall to 
the ground, hut after a short time I saw it in its 
original position. On disturbing it a second time, I 
was enabled to ascertain that by means of its two 
fore-feet, which alone suspended it from one of the 
threads, the insect spun itself round with so much 
rapidity, as to become perfectly invisible. This lasted 
for about half a minute, when I again saw the Spider 
hanging on the thread by its two feet. I could not 
but wonder how this rotatory motion was produced, 
and continued so rapidly each time I touched one of 
the threads. After doing this several times, the Spider 
appeared to get weary, and retreated across the ceiling 
to some distance. The body of the insect was small 
and round, with rather longer legs than those of the 
Spiders we commonly find in houses. I have only 
discovered it in two localities — Hampton Court and 
East Moulsey ; in both of which places I have shewn 
its spinning faculty to several persons. There can, I 
think, be no doubt, that this power of producing instan- 
taneoua concealment must be the means of preserving 
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tie Spider from becoming a prey to its many enemies, 
especially as it has no place to which it can retreat as 
most "other Spiders have. It has also another pecu- 
liarity, which is, that although I have frequently 
touched, and otherwise molested it, I never could in- 
duce it to do what others of its kind will do under 
similar circumstances — let itself fall to the ground, 
and then endeavour to escape. It seems to be fully 
aware that its safety depends on the few fine threads 
it throws out, and which it evidently left with re- 
luctance. 

The following fact, also, will serve to prove that 
fear will produce strange fellowships amongst animals. 
A friend of mine had a fierce Dog, chained to a kennel 
in his poultry-yard. In the yard there were a number 
of Ducks, who always kept out of the reach of the 
Dog, probably from his having shewn a disposition to 
kill them. One moonlight night a great commotion 
waa heard in the yard, and the servant-man, on opening 
his window which looked into it, saw a Fox endea- 
vouring to get at the Ducks, which had taken refuge 
in the Dog's kennel. The Dog protected them with 
the greatest eagerness, running backwards and for- 
wards as far as his chain would let him, and continued 
to do so till the Pox was driven away. 

Numerous instances might be brought forward of 
birds and quadrupeds in their wild state coming to 
man for protection, when their lives have been in 
danger. I remember, a few years ago, going to see 

o2 
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some hawking on a common near Southampton. There 
was a large assemblage, and many carriages. A white 
Pigeon was let loose, followed by a Hawk. After 
making several circles, the Pigeon, finding it could 
not escape from the Hawk, flew into one of the car- 
riages, and took shelter on the bosom of a young lady. 
; It was claimed by the owner of the Hawk, and again 
turned loose, when it came again into the same car- 
riage, and sought protection in the same place. It 
was claimed a second time, and, I regret to add, was a 
third time turned out. On this occasion, the poor 
bird, probably finding that the place of refuge it had 
sought would not avail it in its hour of need, fled across 
the country pursued by the Hawk, who struck it down 
and killed it. 

Timid, however, as most animals are imd influenced 
by fear, it is astonishing how strongly affection ope- 
rates over their greatest apprehension of danger. One 
of our travellers, I think it is Captain "Welstead 
mentions, that, when he was in Syria, he andsome of 
his party caught some young Gazelles, and, having cut 
their throats, suspended the carcases from the saddles 
of the different horsemen. In this situation they were 
followed the whole of the day by the bereaved and 
affectionate mothers, who forgot their own danger in 
their love for their offspring. The Gazelle is well 
known to be one of the most timorous of animals ; but 
here affection preponderated over the strongest im- 
palses ofita nature. 



i 
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Lieutenant Wood, also, in bis very interesting ac- 
count of his journey to discover the source of the river 
Oxus, mentions the following fact, shewing how strong 
under peculiar circumstances is the affection of ani- 
mals for their young. His boat was moored on the 
shore of the Indus, where he disturbed a colony of 
Otters, which showed soine resentment at the intru- 
sion on their haunts. Two full-grown young ones 
were secured and put into a sack. Their cries brought 
the old Otters around the boat during the whole of 
the night. The next day he ascended the river for at 
least ten miles ; and yet, whenever the young Otters 
made a wailing noise, the Otters not only surrounded 
the boat, but even attempted to get into it. It was 
difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain whether the 
pai'ents had followed the boat that distance, although 
it is most probable that this was the case. At all 
events, it shews the sympathy of these animals for 
those of their species, which were in distress, and their 
own fearlessness of danger in their endeavours to re- 
lieve them. 

A Hare is one of the most timid of animals, and yet 
affection will overcome its fears. A friend of mine, in 
one of his walks, was attended by his Dog, who caught 
a Leveret. The mother, on hearing its cries, came up 
to the Dog, stood close to it on its hind legs, and evi- 
dently tried to induce the Dog to follow it, and to quit 
the yoimg one. A person, on whose veracity I can 
depend; assured me that he had seen a Hare beat off 
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a Stoat several times that had attacked one of its 
young. The gardener of a friend of mine, a Suffolk 
Clergjrman, once saw a Rabbit, that had young, attack 
a weazel that had come to its nest, and drive it across 
a field, by drumming with its feet on the animal's 
back. 

"While on the subject of Stoats, I may mention the 
following curious fact, related to me by Mr. G-. Night- 
ingale, of Kingston-on-Thames, which shews the care 
animals will take, in order to place their young out of 
the reach of danger. 

Biding one day with a j)arty of friends in Eichmond 
Park, ho observed a Stoat run up an oak-tree, and 
enter a hole in it at a height of about fifteen feet from 
the ground. Seeing tvso boys in search of birds' nests 
near the spot, he persuaded one of them to ascend the 
tree, and ascertain what was in the hole. On his arriv- 
ing at it, two old Stoats bolted from it, and made their 
escape. After some hesitation, the boy thrust his hand 
into the hole, and drew out of it a full grown Eabbit, 
the head only of which had been partly eaten. He 
then pulled out two young Babbits, each about half 
grown, and untouched, and afterwards, nine young 
Stoats. "When we consider what a very diminutive 
animal the Stoat is, it is surprizing that two of them 
should have been able to drag a full-grown Babbit to a 
perpendicular height of fifteen feet. 

A large dead branch on the top of one of the old 
Oak trees ill the Home Paik, "Windsor, was recently 
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sawn off. On measuring the height from the ground, 
it was found to be seventy feet. Some Bees had built 
their waxen cells in the hollow part of the branch, and, 
on removing the honey-combs, a Mouse jumped out 
from amongst them, having evidently contrived to 
ascend that distance in order to feed on the honey, of 
which that animal is very fond. By what instinct the 
Mouse was guided to the spot, it is difficult to guess. 
Mice sometimes commit much havoc in my Bee-hives. 



"Wo might almost suppose that Shakspeare took 
his description of trees "overcome" with Mistletoe 
from those which may now be seen iq the Home 
Park, Windsor. So completely has the Mistletoe 
taken possession of them, that they have become 
ragged, "forlorn and lean.'* Our great bard must 
have been a close observer of nature, for it is in 
summer more particularly that the baneful effects 
of this parasite on trees are conspicuous. It is then 
that the dead and decaying branches, w^hich the 
Mistletoe has deprived of their usual nourishment, 
can be contrasted \Yith those which shew more life ,. 
and vigour. This is the case with the lime trees in 
"Datchet mead,'* a place so often mentioned in the 
" Merry "Wives of Windsor." It is always pleasing to 
trace Shakspeare' s knowledge of particidar localities, 
and even to fancy that he .formed his ideas from facts 
connected with them. 

I have never yet met with any trees so much 
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infested with Mistletoe, as those I have referred to, 
and it is difficult to assign a reason why this should 
be the case. In winter the trees appear aa if they 
were covered with Book's nests, when seen from a 
short distance, and it is evident that they are rapidly 
decaying. 

Persuaded, as I am, that every thing has been 
created for some good and benevolent purpose, I was 
not long in discovering what appeared to me to be 
the intended use of the Mistletoe, and if my sup- 
position is correct, it affords another proof of the 
care of the Almighty for his creatures. The seeds 
of this plant ripen very late, viz. between !February 
and April, and birds do not willingly feed upon them 
as long as they can procure the berries of haw- 
thorn, hollies, ivy and other winter food. No sooner, 
however, does a late frost set in, and the ground 
become covered with snow in the Spring, as is 
often the case, than birds flock to the Mistletoe, 
and find a ready resource thus left them when all 
others have failed. If its berries ripened early, and 
were a favourite food of birds, the benevolent de- 
sign of the Great Creator would not have been as 
effective as it is by the present beautiful organization 
of the plant. 

Having had my attention thus drawn to the Mis- 
tletoe, I have endeavoured to ascertain on what spe- 
cies of trees it has been found, and especially whether 
or not it has ever been met with on the Oak in this 
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country, a fact of which many doubts have been 
expressed. I have had enquiries made on this subject 
in the Eoyal Forests and Parks, but I could never 
hear of any instance of its having been found on the 
Oak in any of them. Timber merchants have also 
assured me, that they had never seen it on an Oalc. 
Last year, however, a part of the branch of an Oak 
tree was sent me from the neighbourhood of Godal- 
ming in Surrey, with the Mistletoe growing on it. 
Although it was not cut from the sacred tree with a 
golden sickle, as the Druids are said to have cut it, 
yet it served to prove what before was very doubtful. 
Since that time, two or three other instances have 
been communicated to me, and I now, therefore, feel 
justified in adding it to the list of trees, on which 
the Mistletoe has been found growing. 

A gentleman in Sliropshire caused the seeds of the 
Mistletoe to germinate on the Oak, several of the 
Pine tribe, Cherry, common Laurel, Portugal Laurel, 
Holly, Lime, Elms, Horn-beam, Birch, Sycamore, Ash, 
Chesnut, Hazel, . and Acacia, as well as the Apple, 
Pear, and White-thorn tribe. On these latter they 
continue to grow luxuriantly, but on the resinous 
frees they did germinate, but took little or no hold. 
On the gummy trees they throve a little better, and 
on the others better still, but on all, except on their 
usual "foster-nurses,'* the Apple and Pear tribe, they 
soon sickened and died. 

It appears that the Mistletoe has been found more 
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frequently on the Oak in England than in Prance, 
as Desfontaines mentions that the only instance, 
which ever came under his notice, is a specimen, with 
the branch, preserved in the Museum at Paris, and 
which came from Bourgogne. 

JMany persons suppose that glutinous or viscous 
seeds must undergo a certain process, such as passing 
through the stomachs of birds, or being buried for 
a certain time in heaps, so as to undergo a certain 
degree of fermentation, before they will vegetate. 
If, however, the berries of the Mistletoe are rubbed 
upon the branches of trees, when they are quite ripe, 
which they are betsveen the months of Pebruary and 
April, they may be readily cultivated. 

It may be as well to caution my readers not to 
introduce the Mistletoe into tbeir orchards, if they 
have any value for their fruit trees. A Clergyman 
in Norfolk, to whom I am indebted for much in- 
formation, has done this but too successfully. He 
writes me word that his trees are so full of it, that 
it fonns a great portion of the foliage on two or 
three of them, and the others are much infested 
with it. It is, perhaps, a fact worth mentioning, 
that the Mistletoe has never been known to grow in 
Ireland. 

Mistletoe is usually found growing under, or de- 
pending from, the branch by which it is supported ; 
and it has therefore been concluded that the seed is 
placed on the under side of the branch ; or that it 
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germinates more readily when it has been so attaxjlied 
to the bark. 

But those plants that most cleai'ly depend are 
commonly the largest or heaviest that wo see; and 
they will also, when they are closely examined, appear 
almost always to have gro^Mi originally on the upper 
surface ; for they always communicate with that part 
more or less and usually embrace the whole branch ; 
while very small plants may be seen growing on all 
parts of its surface indifferently. The final or de- 
pending position therefore must commonly result 
from the mere weight of the shrub. 

The supposition too that the berries of Mistletoe 
are much eaten by Missel Thrushes, and that such 
birds are the principal sowers of the seed, is most 
questionable, and surely most gratuitous ; for we do 
not find more Missel Thrushes where Mistletoe is 
abundant than were there is little or none ; indeed 
far from it, for there is no Mistletoe in Devonshire 
unless upon the borders of the county, yet Missel 
Thrushes are perhaps more numerous in Devonshire, 
where they are called Home Screeches, than in any 
other part of England. Though I am willing to 
admit that Missel Thrushes eat the berries of Mis- 
tletoe, I have never myself seen them doing so, nor 
been led by observation in any other way to connect 
the bird with the plant, as I have been led by ob- 
servation to connect it with AVhite Thorn, Mountain 
Ash, and other berry-bearing trees. The fact is, that 
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iho\i:^]i Ml.-.-/:! Thru-.hea feed testXij iqKm tbe berries 
v;hcT^; ther ar^^ able to get them, they depend aknoet 
y. hoily, a^i we know, upon worms, slugs and so forth, 
that are found in large and open pastures ; and one 
r.-fxi-/j;j why they aite sooner distressed by frost and 
f.r,ow than Blaekbirdii, Song Thrashes and Field&res, 
\A }ff'j:ixiiAf: they do not, like those birds, retire in such 
v/frather to shrubberies and plantations and turn orer 
the l':aveH under the trees and shrubs to feed on the 
wonns and fthig-s tl^iat shelter there. 

The MiHHol Thrush though less beautiful than a 
Hong Thrush, and fitter, as regards his vocal powers, 
" for the spit than for the cage," yet descn'es to bo 
ad nil red like nearly all his congeners, for remarkable 
b';auty of form. I see nevertheless that in one of 
our rnf;Ht ])r>pular children's books he is spoken of 
in tho most opprobrious terms for his utter want of 
br;auiy, as the Bullfinch which is one of the most 
intflligcjut of our native birds is declared by another 
author, wlio was devoted to Natural History, to be 
(hjHliiuio of evcjry superior attribute and every claim 
to our regnrd. 

1 1' any man, who has an eye for form and propor- 
li<jn, will place upon the table a clean killed Song 
ThruMh, Fi{»l(lfaro, Missel Thrush, Ecdwing and Black- 
lunl, carefully supporting each of them on its side, 
iind Hujoothing down its plumage, ho Avill see that the 
hcMUity of tho shape of tho four first is really wonder- 
ful, and that it will descend in degree, if tlicy are 
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. thus arranged, from the Song Thrush to the Black- 
bird, though there is little difference in the proportions 
of the three middle birds. 

But beauty of form is that kind of beauty which 
always attracts the fewest eyes. Among fifty who 
admire a beautiful flower, not one will turn to observe 
the plant on which it grows, though it is often many 
times more beautiful. 

The social habits of Missel Thrushes possess a 
remarkable feature, for in the Autumn and AVinter they 
congregate, so to speak ; that is to say, they are seen 
fipom two or three to a dozen or more in a large field, 
or flying over head, or sitting in a group of trees ; 
but they are never, under any circumstances, seen 
together, they never fly nor feed together like 
Sooks, Starlings, Sparrows and Linnets, but are 
always, unless by some temporary accident, at a 
considerable distance from each other, while although 
a single Missel Thrush at such seasons is also reiy 
rarely seen, if two of them happen to meet upon a 
berry-bearing tree, one immediately attacks the other 
and pursues, until he drives it away. It is therefore 
extremely curious to enquire what can be the bond 
of connexion between them ? why Missel Thrushes 
like to be within sight or hearing of each other ; yet 
never much nearer than at that distance ? 
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Pear trees, in the Perry Coaniiea, where they grow 
to a great size, have a singolar tendency to ran to stem. 
The appearance of such trees is yery striking, and 
cannot fail to engage the attention when they have 
been once observed. Trees of that kind, though they 
hear fruit, have very few branches that cany twigs; 
they are made up of rugged and ascending stems, the 
bark of which is grooved with deep fissures, that rise 
to a great height without dividing much and bearing 
only near their summits a few leaves and fruit upon 
thick, dwarf spurs. The branch stems of such trees, 
so anccndirjg, look, where they join the trunk or rise 
from each othc^r, like the under side of the proboscis 
of an Elephant, when he lifts it at the same angle of 
elevation above his head. 

But Pcar-trccs are remarkable in another point 
of view: viz. for their powerful and long enduring 
vitality and perfect exemption from all disease. They 
therefore stand in direct contrast to an Apple-tree, 
which is never long lived, and always prone to canker. 
I HUppoHo that no man ever saw a cankered Pear-tree; 
nor will it decay from being grafted when it has 
arrived at iIh full growth, as will always be the case 
with an Apple-tree. Tho branches of an old Apple- 
troo may be grafted in all directions, and the wounds 
will partly heal, but it will never recover its original 
aspect, nor bo capable of sustaining a full foliage ; 
and if the tree is cut down and the stool regrafted, 
It will not long survive. But Pear-trees in the Perry 
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Counties are constantly cut down, and, after being 
regrafted, grow again until almost all trace of the 
operation becomes obliterated, except to a practised 
eye; while the bi'anches ascend and spread as they 
did at first, and are altogether as natural. I have 
seen a Pear-tree in Worcestershire, that had been 
lately sawn off within three or four feet of the ground, 
where the stool must have been eighteen inches in 
diameter, and stuck all round with grafts which were 
growing luxuriantly ; and I have seen several old trees, 
on which the same operation had been performed, 
where the grafts had entirely grown over the bare 
stool and restored it to the full powers of the most 
vigorous youth. 

The Perry Counties are richly wooded ; the soil is 
deep and tenacious; the climate somewhat austere, 
and the seasons therefore late, by which means the 
trees escape the early spring frosts which are so 
destructive elsewhere; but in summer the heat is 
very great. Such a sm^ace, and such a soil and 
climate are therefore congenial to that kind of tree. 



It would appear to have escaped the notice of 
Naturalists, that there are two distinct varieties of 
Magpies to be found in this country, one of them 
being considerably smaller than the other. My atten- 
tion was first called to this fact by an extensive dealer 
in birds at "Windsor; who appears to know more of 
their habits, from actual observation and fondness for 
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them, than any one I have happened to meet witt* 
His success in rearing and taming the Nightingale, 
Black-cap, and other tender song birds, is extraor- 
dinary. The Cuckoo thrives under his care from year 
to year ; and Landrails are quite in a state of domes- 
tication. His Blackbird^ Starlings, and Thrushes, 
sing the notes of the Nightingale ; and his Magpies, 
Jays, and Jackdaws, talk and whistle far better than 
any pajrrots I have ever heard. Much of his time 
has been passed in the haimts of warblers, for the pur- 
pose of capturing singing-birds, which he tames with 
wonderful rapidity. It was from this person that I 
received the information of the two varieties of Mag- 
pies ; and, from the specimens he has shewn me, there 
seems to be little doubt of the fact. The smaller Pie 
of the two invariably builds in bushes. Its weight is 
six ounces; the length from one tip of the wing to 
the other is nineteen inches ; and it is sixteen inches 
from the end of the beak to that of the tail. It may 
be called the Bush-magpie. The Tree-magpie is con- 
siderably larger, weighing very nearly nine ounces, 
and its plumage is more brilliant than that of the 
Bush-magpie. It is altogether a powerful bird, and, 
when compared with the other variety, the difference 
is very evident. 

Much has been said respecting the two passages 
prepared by a Magpie in the construction of its nest. 
I perfectly recollect, when a school-boy in Leicester- 
shire, in which county the hedges are of a considerable 
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height, and in which numerous Magpies' nests were to 
be found, observing the escape of the bird from the 
opposite side of the hole, in which I was about to in- 
sert my hand in order to secure the eggs. Tliia 
second hole was not much defined, but still it was 
evident that a place was left, not so strongly woven 
together as the other parts of the nest ; , and which 
was ingeniously contrived, not as a place of entrance, 
but of escape in a moment of danger. It may bo 
doubted whether the same contrivance is found in tlio 
nest of the Tree-magpie, which is less exposed to de- 
predation. 

The Magpie is not only a beautiful, but a very ex- 
traordinary bird. A tame one was lately kept in the 
Cumberland Lodge Gardens, AVindsor Great Park, 
whose great amusement was killing Eats and Mice, in 
which it was very successful. This, however, is not 
the only instance of birds amusing themselves in the 
same manner. A farmer in Warwickshire informed 
me, that in taking down one of his oat-ricks, in which 
were a niunber of Mice, he observed a young Cock, 
which had only its first feathers on, stock (that is strike 
with its beak) the mice as fast as they fell to the 
ground. He said that it killed them with great rapi- 
dity, seldom striking them more than once. 

The extreme cunning and shyness of the Magpie 
appear to be owing to the constant persecution it 
meets with in this country. In Norway it is on the 
most familiar terms vrith the inhabitants, hopping 
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about their doors, and sometimes coming inside their 
houses. A gentleman informs me, that at Gottenburg 
ho has seen them in well-frequented streets looking 
for food as securely as Pigeons in this coimtry. They 
would hop quietly out of the way, or fly a yard or two, 
in order to avoid horses and carts, and then settle 
again. More than fifty have been seen at a time. 
This familiarity is OTsdng to the kindness with which 
they are treated, and which it is to be regretted is not 
practised in this country. Few things can illustrate 
the cunning, and I may add sense, of the Magpie, 
more than Sir John Sebright' s account of Magpie- 
hawking. 

" Nothing," ho says, " can be more animating than 
this sport. It is, in my opinion, far superior to every 
other kind of hawking. The object of the chase is 
fully a match for its pursuers, — a requisite absolutely 
necessary to give an interest to any sport of this 
kind ; — and it has the advantage of giving full employ- 
ment to the company, which is not the case in Part- 
ridge-hawking. A down, or common, where low trees 
or thorn-bushes are dispersed at the distance of from 
thirty to fifty yards apart, is the place best* calculated 
for this diversion. AVhen a Magpie is seen at a dis- 
tance, a Hawk is immediately to be cast off. The Magpie 
will take refuge in a bush the moment he sees the 
Falcon, and will remain there until the falconer ar- 
rives, with the Hawk waiting on in the air. The 
Jlcigpio io to bo driven from its rttreafc, and the Hawk, 
if at a good pitch, will Btoop Sit \im ^^ he passes tQ 
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another bush, from whence he is to be driven in tho 
same way, another Hawk having been previously cast 
off, so thit one or the other may always be so situated 
as to attack him to advantage. The second Hawk is 
necessary, for the Magpie shifts with great cunning 
and dexterity to avoid the stoop; and when hard 
pressed, owing to the bushes being rather far apart, 
will pass under the bellies of the horses, flutter along 
the cart-ruts, and avail himselfof every little inequality 
of tho ground in order to escape. Four or five as- 
sistants, besides the falconer, who should attend solely 
to his Hawks, are required for this sport. They should 
be well mounted, and provided with whips, for tho 
Magpie cannot be driven from a bush with a stick; 
but the crack of a whip wiU force him to leave it, 
even when he is so tired as hardly to be able to fly. 
The Magpie vnll always endeavom: to make his way to 
some strong cover ; care must, therefore, be taken to 
counteract him, and to drive him to that part of tho 
groimd where the bushes are farthest from each other. 
It is not easy to take a Magpie in a hedge. Some 
of the horsemen must be on each side of it; somo 
must ride behind and some before him; for unless 
compelled to rise by being surrounded on all sides, he 
will flutter along the hedge, so as to shelter himself 
from the stoop of the Falcon. Many requisites are 
necessary to afford this sport in perfection; — a fa- 
vourable country, good Hawks, and able assistants.** 
When brought up from the nest, the Magpie is 

p2 
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capable of great attachment to the person who has the 
care of it ; and I have observed this shewn in a variety 
of ways. It will also attach itself to a Dog or Cat 
which may happen to be in a yard with it, but it 
generally is the master, from the great strength of its 
beak. There was a bird of the same class, a Jack- 
daw, belonging to a butcher at Sunning Hill, Berk- 
shire, which was the inseparable companion of a Dog. 
He could neither stir nor leave the premises, but his 
faithful and attached friend went with him; and it 
was a pleasing sight to see them together, the Dog 
looking at his companion with much complacency, 
which the Daw returned with an appearance of affec- 
tion not to be misunderstood. 

The Magpie is not only fond of hiding things, but 
selects particular localities for that purpose. Two 
Magpies, kept in a very extensive kitchen-garden, 
always hid food they could not eat, and also concealed 
bones, bits of bread, and even grains of wheat, which 
they searched for and found amongst the stable ma- 
nure. One day some men were sent to dig up that 
part of the garden, which had been the favourite hiding 
place of the birds. The work had scarcely commenced, 
when the Magpies shewed that they were perfectly 
aware of what was going forward ; and also afforded a 
proof of the retentiveness of their memory, which was 
not a little extraordinary. They hastened to the spot, 
and with their beaks cleared the earth which concealed 
their hidien treasures, which they conveyed to some 
distance, returning for tiie xeafc. \tl Wa& ^«y seven 
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or eight bones and pieces of bread were disinterred, 
altbougb some of them had been buried three or four 
weeks; thus shewing that they perfectly recollected 
peculiar spots. 

The -Nuthatch also hides nuts, as Jays and Mag- 
pies hide acorns, though not for the same purpose; 
but most probably, like a Dormouse or the Ants, for 
supplies of food in hard times; because the food of 
a Nuthatch consists entirely of those kinds that are 
only to be had otherwise at certain seasons. 

I happened on a single occasion to witness the 
process of the hiding of a nut by that Bird. Sitting 
neap a window on the ground-floor that looked into 
a garden bordered by a wild shrubbery, I saw a 
Nuthatch fly close to the window with a large nut in 
his bill, on which he proceeded to operate in his 
usual manner. He fixed it successively into several 
crevices in the dry ground, where he could obtain 
a purchase, but after inflicting on it many violent 
blows, which were finally ineffectual, he was fain to 
regard it as a hopeless case. He then carried it a 
yard or two, and pushed it by main force into a 
crevice near the area, and, catching up two or three 
pieces of moss, carefully and completely covered it 
with them, and flew away. Being ill at the time I 
could not keep my eye upon the * place, nor examine 
it imtil after some days, and when I did examine 
it, the nut was gone but whether removed by the 
Bird or not I cannot say. 
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As to the fiicts, however, of the hiding process, there 
can bo no doubt, because I was close to him and 
observed him at my leisure; nor can there be any 
doubt why he put the nut into the hole, and why he 
covered it witli the moss ; or that he did everything 
for the real purpose of hiding it. 

Dogs will hide food, though seldom when any body 
is looking on ; but I had a Dog who allowed me more 
than once, to be present during the operation, and I 
have scon other Dogs perform it when they did not 
see mo. 

After scratching a hole in the ground with the fore 
foct, and dropping into it the food, which he was hold- 
ing in his mouth, tho Dog turns back the earth into 
the hole witli his nose ; and when he has nearly covered 
tho food in that way, and is throwing up the last 
portions, ho is careful every time to press down the 
heap by pushing his nose against it ; on which account 
ho leaves tho soft ground indented with its impres- 
sions as with his mark or seal. He then returns 
to his master looking veiy innocent, but revealing his 
secret by his dirt)' nose. 



It mav not be Konerallv known, that some of the 
Quivns of England have boon in the habit of choosing 
a tiue and tlirivinjr Oak or Beech tree in WTindsop 
Foi\^st, to which they have given their name ; which, 
vith tho date of the month and rear of the selectioii, 
w t'x^^^Td ou a br^£» ]^kte, and screwed secmely 
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an the tree. Thus, in one of the most beautiful and 
retired parts of the Forest may be seen Queen Anne's 
Oak; the Oak of the amiable Avifo of George II., 
Queen Caroline; the Oak of Queen Charlollo; the 
Oak of the excellent Queen Adelaide ; as well as that 
of her present Majesty : they all have seats around 
them. The green drives of many miles, along which 
these trees may be approached, are not only kept 
in the most perfect order, but at every step we go 
either some opening ^icw of the castle, or the sm'- 
pounding country, presents itself to our notice, or else 
some picturesque and noble tree attracts attention. 
Here and there are charming glades, down which 
a gentle stream of water makes its way, crossed by 
a rustic bridge. It is at nearly the end of this drive 
in one direction, and in the neighbourhood of the 
trees I have referred to, that one of the prettiest 
Cottages imaginable opens upon oiu: view. 

Nothing can be more smilLug and cheerful, or kept 
in better order, than this abode of the woodman 
of the district. His rustic seats, his flowers, and 
neat kitchen garden, interspersed vritla. fruit-trees,, 
all give the idea of rural peace and beauty. The 
Oaks and Beeches spread out their arms over the 
well-kept lawn in front of the cottage, whOo the 
Wood-pigeon and Woodpecker are heard in the ad- 
joimng thicket. 

This sort of Cottage is peculiarly English, and is 
always noticed with pleasure by foreign travellers in 
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onrlsknd. WiDiay the American writer, says, ** Bog* 
land is described ahraya Teiy jnatl j, and ahrays in 
tlie same words — 'it is all one garden.' There is 
scarce a Cottage between Dorer and London (serenij 
miles) where a poet might not be happy to lire. 
I saw a hxmdred little spots I coveted with qxiite a 
heart-ache." — And in the description of his drive 
from London to this immediate part of the conntiy, 
he uses these graphic expressions: — ^The sceneiy 
on the way was truly English : one series of finished 
landscapes, of every variety of combination, lawns, 
i&ncj cottages, manor-houses, groves, roses and flower 
gardens, make np England. It surfeits the eye at 
last. You could not drop a poet out of the clouds 
upon any part of it I have seen, where, within five 
minutes' walk, he would not find himself a paradise." 
Such language is very pleasing to our English ears, 
and more especially coming from an American tra- 
veller, who had passed more than two years inspectrng, 
with no inattentive or unknowing eye, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, Switzerland, and France. 

The love of Gardens and of gardening appears 
to bo almost exclusively confined to the English, and 
is partaken of by the poor as well as by the rich. 
Nothing can be prettier than the Gardens attached 
to the thatched cottages in Devonshire. They are 
frequently to be seen on the side, and often at the 
bottom of a lull, down which a narrow road leads to 
a rude single-arched stone bridge. Here a shallow 
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8tream may be seen flowing rapidly, now and then 
stickling, to use a Devonslure phrase, over a pavement 
of either pebbles or ragstone. A little ,rill descends 
by the side of the lane, and close to the hedge of the 
.cottage, which is approached by a broad stepping- 
stone over the rill, and beyond it is a gate made of 
rough sticks, which leads to the cottage. At a short 
distance, an excavation has been cut out of the bank, 
and paved round with rough stones, into which the 
water finds its way, clear and sparkling. This is the 
cottager's well. His Garden is gay with flowers. 
His Bees are placed on each side of a window sur- 
rounded with Honeysuckles, Jessamine, or a flourishing 
Vine, and the rustic porch is covered with these or 
other creepers. Here, also, the gorgeous Hollyhock 
may be seen in perfection, for it delights in the rich 
red soil of Devonshire. Giant-stocks, Carnations, and 
China-asters flourish &om the same cause ; and make 
the Garden appear as though it belonged to Flora 
herself. 

Nor must the little Orchard be forgotten. The 
Apple-treed slope with the hOl, and in the Spring are 
covered with a profusion of the most beautiful blos- 
som, and in the Autiunn are generally weighed down 
with their load of red fruit. Under them may bo 
seen a crop of Potatoes, and in another part of the 
Garden those fine Paington Cabbages, one of the best- 
vegetables of the County. In a sheltered nook is the 
thatched pig-sty, partly concealed by the round yellow- 
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faced Sunflower, which serves both as a screen and as 
an ornament. The mud or cob walls of the cottage, 
add to its picturesque appearance, when partly covered 
with creepers, and surrounded with flowers. 

I have, on more than one occasion, expressed my 
admiration of the agricultural population of England ; 
and I trust that the time is not far distant, when 
each individual amongst them will have an allotment 
of land, at a fair rent, for the better maintenance of 
himself and his family, not in commOn fields, but 
attached to each house. 

The taste for Gardens, however, is not confined 
to the rural districts. Eound the town of Birming- 
ham, for instance, there are some hundreds of small 
Gardens, which are diligently cultivated by the working 
classes. Each Garden has a little covered seat, where 
the owner has his glass of ale, and smokes his pipe, 
at the close of the evening; and here the finest 
Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Carnations, &c. are to be met 
with. They are cultivated with the utmost skill and 
care, and may vie with any produced in this country. 
I have also been informed that our Spitalfield weavers 
have the same fondness for Mowers, and are also 
amongst our best collectors of insects. In some 
other districts. Tulips are successfully cultivated, and 
in others the Eanunculus and Anemone. One man 
is celebrated for his fine Stocks, another for his 
Pansies, while a third wiU produce G-ooseberries un- 
n'ralled for eize, or WaH-flowers of the darkest hue. 
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I am assured, that great and deplorable as the distress 
often was at Birmingham, a man would sell his clothes, 
his furniture, indeed all that he possessed, sooner than 
part with his beloved Gbrden. 

Flowers are cultivated to a considerable extent, and 
with great success, in the neighbourhood of London, 
and especially in some parts of Surrey, in which 
County there are many Exhibitions of Flowers every 
year. Here the rich and poor may be seen assembled 
together, each either admiring or criticising particular 
blooms, and the poor man appearing perfectly com- 
petent to appreciate their peculiar merits. It always 
affords me pleasure to witness these meetings, and 
to watch the gleam of satisfaction in the countenance 
of some cottager, when his flowers have been praised, 
or his well-cultivated shew of Potatoes or Apples has 
obtained for him some trifling prize. 

Persons of influence, residing in the country, should 
do their utmost to encourage the cultivation not only 
of Flowers, but of Vegetables and Bees, amongst their 
po6rer neighbours. It not only tends to keep them 
out of beer-houses, those curses of the laboiu'ing man 
in this country, but improves their minds, their habits, 
and health. An amiable florist has observed, that the 
love of Flowers is one of the earliest impressions, 
which the dawning of reason implants in the human 
mind; and that happy are the parents of children 
in whose imaginations this desirable predilection is 
^ly evinced. It inculcates a salutary habit of rea- 
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soning and thin k ing on subjects worthy of exercising 
the thoughts, and is calculated to improve them. It 
gradually trains the mind to the study and observance 
of that most instructive volume, the Book of Nature. 
The passion for Mowers is, indeed, one of the most 
enduring and permanent of all enjoyments. At the 
coming of qach revolving Spring, we anxiously return 
to our loved and favourite pursuit. With joy and 
delight we perceive that 

Ethereal mildness is come, 

and that the glory of reviving nature is returned. 

A few years ago, the only eminent landscape- 
gardener at that time in Erance brought me a letter 
of introduction. His chief object was to see the 
Grardens of private individuals, of which he said he 
had heard so much. I took him to several; and 
his astonishment at seeing the well-kept gardens, 
the rare plants in them, and the verdant lawns, was 
unbounded. He was constantly exclaiming, " Voire 
gazonf nous n'avons pas de gazon en France, ^^ He 
wondered at the expense the English went to in 
having their lawns so constantly mown, and at the 
appearance of comfort and luxury which he wit- 
nessed at the residence of a country gentleman. 
Nor were our cottage gardens overlooked by him. 
He had evidently seen nothing like them ; and con- 
fessed that the fondness of the Englisli of all classes 
for Flowers must be unbounded: and so it is. It is 
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one of the characteristics of our country, aud long 
may it remain so. 

An English labourer may make his Gurden a source 
of profit as well as of pleasure, if he is encouraged to 
keep Bees. I have had much experience in these in- 
sects, and I am persuaded that almost any Cottager 
may with a little management pay at least the rent 
of his Cottage by the produce of his hives. These 
insects will work earlier and later than himself, and 
store up their honey while he is at work. Ho has 
therefore little to do, but to hivo them when they 
swarm. 

In order, however, to make them profitable, they 
should never be destroyed. In doing so, at least 
36,000 industrious insects are immolated at each time. 
The following instructions, if attended to, will pre- 
vent this cruel and imnecessary slaughter. Before, 
however, I proceed to give them, I may mention that, 
independent of the profit to be derived from his Bees, 
they afford the Cottager an instructive example, by 
which he may, in many instances, govern his own 
conduct. He may perceive their cleanliness, their 
indefatigable industry, their saving habits, their early- 
rising, their cheerfulness and loyalty. Indeed in the 
vast creation of insects (for vast it is) there is not one 
whose history presents to us such a prodigious niunber 
of wonders as the Bee. This insect, so weak, so small 
in appearance, is seen working without relaxation in 
collecting the materials for its habitation, in using 
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tlw^ci with to rmcli art, and constnictmg ttoie -won- 
iffrful ediScei>, the arehh^ectnie cf which has heen a 
injlrtect </f medkatioii £ar the most profbaiid Geome- 

After this short digressian, I will endearoor to 
prore hr^w little a Cottager consiilts his own interest 
who foMr/wB the old practice of enflTocating his Bees, at 
that time of the rear when, after all their hibonrs, they- 
hare laid up a sufficient store to Tnaintaiii themselres 
through the winter. 

A hive of Bees should he considered like a sum of 
m(m(j in a Banngs Bank. It will pay you good in- 
teresty and also increase your capital, hy proper ma- 
Tiflgcment; whereas, hy destroying them, you lessen, 
if not annihilate your capital, and prevent the increase 
of that wealth you might otherwise have. 

The iact is, that a healthy hive of Bees, in all 
tohjTttbly good seasons, can afford to part with a por- 
tion of their hoard, and yet have sufficient to support 
themselves through the winter. This portion may be 
tak(m in tho following manner. 

"With a sharp knife, cut out two or three rounds 
of i\ui Mtruw at tho top of the hive, so as to make a 
h()h> four or flvo inches in diameter. Have ready a 
Hmall bivo which will hold from seven to nine pounds ; 
of honey, with a piece of glass in the side, ot else a 
small Hciuuro box, also with a piece of glass in it (the 
use of uhich I will, presently mention) and place one 
of thoiu ou the top of the hive, protecting it &om the 
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weftther by a straw-huckle, an old coal sack, a picco 
of matting, or any thing that will keep out tho wet. 
Plaister the cage of tho straw cap, or box, with clay, 
cow-dung or mortar, and let all this be done about tho 
middle of May. The glass not only enables you to 
see when the hive is full, for the cells will be Bcalcd 
up, but the light it affords almost always prevents tho 
Queen from depositing her eggs in tho cap or box, 
and the honey in it is consequently whiter and purer, 
and therefore brings more money in the market. In 
a good season, I have known one of these caps filled 
in three weeks. It may then be taken off, and an- 
other put on, which will also probably bo filled. In 
addition to these two caps, which will readily sell for 
sixteen shillings, I have not unfrequently had a s^^'arm 
from the same hive, which, if an early one, is worth 
from ten shillings to a pound according to its strength. 
If not sold, it goes to increase the stock of the owner. 
This is no small profit from one hive, and ono which 
my Bees constantly yield me. Care should always bo 
taken that the Bees have a sufficient stock of honey 
left to last them through the winter and early spring, 
as many stocks are lost from a want of attention to 
this point. This may be readily ascertained by lifting 
up the hive. If it .feels light, a little coarse honey or 
dissolved sugar should be given, by means of narrow 
troughs of scooped out elder branches, put through 
the entrances of the hives. Those who can afford to 
substitute glass instead of straw caps or boxes, wiU 
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dmre tMitkml plesEoxe as well as profit by tii& 
chaDge^ as thej will not cmlj be enabled to see their 
Bees at work, but bonej made in glass is of a purer 
quality, and sells for more money tban that which is 
made in straw or wooden tops. 

In taking off the tops, nothing is necesaaiy bnt a 
table-knife and a bunch of nettles. At sunset, sepa- 
rate the top from the hive, after removing the day 
round the edge with the knife, and replace it with an 
empty top. Take the one which has been filled, a little 
diKtance off, turn it bottom upwards, and coyer it with 
the nettles. Most of the Bees will quickly leave it 
for the parent hire. If any young Bees are left in it 

the next day, they can be brushed off with some of the 
nettles. In this way not a Bee need be killed. 

Let me giro one more hint to the Cottager. When- 
ever he can get an old seven or nine gallon cask, he 
will find it an excellent substitute for a straw-hive, by 
taking out the bottom, making the usual entrance, 
and cutting a hole in the top for the cap. A hollow 
piece of elm, smoothed in the inside, and having a 
board nailed on the top, also makes a good hive, and I 
have generally found that Bees do better in wooden 
than in straw-hivos. A Cottager, however, may soon 
learn to make the latter, and it is, at the same time, a 
useful, and not an unpleasant employment for him on 
a winter's evening. 

I trust that those hints may bo of service to the 
iadustriouB and hard working Cottager. I had many 
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biindred copies of' them printed^ and distributed in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, where the practice of 
smothering Bees has long prevailed among the fine 
and well conducted peasantry of those Counties. Let 
me now express a hope that some of those country- 
gentlemen, who endeavour to improve the condition of 
J their poorer neighbours, will disseminate the foregoing 
hints amongst them. 

Hornets, Wasps, and Humble Bees, like most in- 
sects and animals, may be perfectly managed by under- 
standing their nature and habits. 

Thus, two or three whiffs of tobacco-smoke used in a 
fumigator with a rose-nozzle — a very small one, that 
can be held between the teeth, is large enough — vnH 
instantly tranquillize all such insects and render them 
quite harmless as to their sting ; making them appear 
as if they had forgotten that they possessed such for- 
midable weapons. The sting of a Hornet I have never 
felt, nor that of the largest Humble Bee. The paia of 
the sting of other Humble Bees is a fine smart, much 
more intense, as well as more local, than that of a Wasp 
or Hive-Bee, though, in accordance with their name, 
they rarely use their stings imtil they are provoked to 
the last degree. The sting of a Wasp is the least 
painfiil of all. 

When we break into the folds of the grass and moss, 
with which Humble Bees surround their nests, the 
inmates do not immediately fly out and assail the of- 
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fending party ; but a nnmber of them throfw themselTes 
on their back, opposite to the quarter in which they are 
assailed, and make a striduloos noise with their wings, 
while the abdomen is elevated and in continual mo- 
tion. 

A single whiff of smoke into the entrance of a Bee- 
hive will enable a Bee-keeper, at any time, to turn it 

' up and examine it at his ease, and to extract some of 
the combs and put it back upon the board, without 
any danger of being stung, if he continues now and 
then, during the process, to breathe a little of the 
smoke over the hive. The nests of "Wasps and Humble- 
Bees may, by this means, be easily dug out and taken 
during the day, and the combs transferred to boxes, 
placed near the same spot, for subsequent observation. 
The inmates of the nests, as I have repeatedly proved, 
will soon find them out and continue their operations 
as before. 

I once also, by the same means, took a very strong 

. Hornet's nest out of an old Ash-pollard, and with the 
same complete impunity ; though I cut out the comb 
and carried it away, and was a long time at the work, 
during which the whole community were booming 
about mo. But Hornets, as I then, ascertained, are 
more easily confused than either Wasps or Hive-Bees. 
I did not at first feel quite at my ease, but these Hor- 
nets never offered to sting, or even to strike me, as 
Hive-Bees and "Wasps will do, when they are angry, 
without Btingmg, 
1^ The Grubs of Hornets are wTaite WiSi M mt\iyery 
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small heads and strong black mandibles. Wlien they 
want food they tscrape with their mandibles down the 
side of the cell, and so produce a sound that can be 
heard across a large room. If food, on such occasions, 
is given to them, they are quieted for a time — their 
mode of eating is also very curious, — and when they 
renew the scraping, they may always be quieted in the 
same way. There can therefore be no question that it 
is the food-call of the Grub to the old Hornets, though 
it does not therefore follow that it is heard, since it 
may be felt by being vibrated over the combs. 

There is, however, no reason to suppose that Hornets 
do not hear, when we know that the sense of hearing 
in Hive-Bees is so prominent and so important to 
them. I do not know whether Wasp-grubs also ask 
for food in the same way, but it is probable that they 
do not, because the attending insects are, in their case, 
so numerous. 

The peculiar hum that is produced by a young 
Queen-Bee from the bottom of the hive, when there 
are two Queens in it, and the deep-toned answer of the 
old Queen from above, is one of the most striking 
things in Bee-keeping, and we cannot well attribute, it 
to the operation of any other sense than that of hearing. 

Bees are exasperated by breathing on them, as much as 
they are quieted by smoke. In operating as above, 
when the sting of a "Wasp or Bee produces violent 
effects, and always in having to do with Hornets, the face 
and neck should be protected by a black silk gauze veil, 

q2 
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tikd round a broad-brimmed hat, and folded bobind 
where the two enda should meet. The veil is to be 
put under the coat-collxu', and the coat to be buttoned 
over it in front. A broad tape is to be tied round the 
wristH and ankles, to hinder the insects fix)m crawling 
lip the coat-JileevcH or under the trousers ; the ankles 
muHt be defended by boots or gaitere, and the hands 
hy thiek and soft double gloves that fit well and 
easily. The operator, so armed, may defy all stings. 



There are few things in Nature more curious or 
interesting than the economy to be found in a nest of 
"Wasps. It is well kno^^Ti that out of a colony of 
many thousands of these insects, the female, or Queen, 
iiH she is called, alone survives in the Autumn, and 
b{»eo!iioH the solitary founder of another colony. When 
iluj wannth of Spring revives her, she leaves her re- 
treat in Home old tree or wall, and constructs a few 
C(^11h, in which she deposits her eggs. I do not think, 
however, that any Naturalist has remarked on the 
posilion the female Wasps assume during their hyber- 
nation, (uid therefore the following remarks on the 
subject may prove interesting. 

The attitude of a female Wasp when she is in a 
state of hybernation is one of the most remarkable 
tilings in Nature, and exhibits in a beautiful manner 
the intelligcueo of her instinct. 

Tlioso cxtonial parts of her body which, when she 
wakua up again, will bo the most essential to enable 
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her to fulfil the purpose for wbicli she survives the 
winter, are her antennae and her wings. For if an 
Hymenopterous insect is deprived of its antennae, or if 
one of them only is a little injured, it appears to loso 
its senses, hurries about in extreme agitation, and 
comes to an untimely end ; while we know that if its 
wings are injured, so that it cannot fly, it will inevitably 
perish. Accordingly it is of these, her most precious 
mstraments, that she takes the greatest care ; for sho 
puts her forefeet over her antennae and her hind feet 
over her wings, and draws the antennae under her 
head and the wings under her body ; in which position 
they are defended on all sides! I have observed 
female "Wasps so standing, and watched one while 
she was in the act of releasing her captive members, 
when I roused her from her torpor. 

Female Wasps, towards the middle of October, arc 
apt to fly into rooms and hybemate behind the window- 
curtains. 

K a female Wasp is at that time put into a box of 
some sort where there is sujBBicient ventilation, and the 
box into a cold place, I have no doubt that she may bo 
induced to hybemate there in the way that I have 
described. I do not think that female Wasps require 
food after they have left the nest for the piurpose of hy- 
bernation. I believe that I am right in saying that the 
hind feet are used to confine the wings, but I speak 
from distant recollection, and am not quite sure that 
it is Qot the middle pair* 
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"Wasps and HiTe-Beea never flj in straiglit lines, 
unless ihej are returning to their nest or hive, or are 
collecting food abundantly in some one direction, as, 
in the ease of Bees, from a cluster of Limes or a field 
of Buckwheat, or, still more, when they are engaged 
upon refuse combs containing honey. Their speed is 
then so great, that no eye can follow them : they are 
visible at the moment when they leave the hive, but 
they almost immediately vanish. 

The way to find "Wasps' nests is accordingly to look 
down the hedges and banks, when the sun is shining 
against them, so that the eye may have the hedge on 
one side of it, in a sharp line of shade, and rest in the 
distance upon the sky. It is easy then to see every 
insect that flies within the range of vision, to or from 
the hedge ; and when several are seen to fly in a 
straight line into and out of it at about the same spot, 
it is almost certain that a "Wasp's nest will be found 
tliore. 

In this way, as I know by experience, a long hedge 
may bo examined in a few minutes, and all the hedges 
in the iieighbourhood of a garden in a morning, 
without much risk of missing a nest. 

Jiut wo cannot, unless by accident, find Humble- 
Bees' nests in that way, because the habits of Humble- 
Bees arc very diiferent jfrom "Wasps and BKve-Bees. 
Ilumble-Bees never, under any circumstances, fly in 
straight lines, and during their breeding season, or 
when they have a nest, they have besides a most re- 
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markable habit of descending, in their flight along 
banks and other such localities, in a manner that in- 
dicates intention, and as if they knew their nest was 
there and were going to fly into it. But they never 
alight at such spots, for it will be found that, after de- 
scending till they almost touch the ground, they will 
always reascend and fly in the same way to some 
other spot, where the same thing will be done again, 
and so on, four or five times, until they are out of 
sight.. 

I have often seen the females of the largest kind of 
Humble-Bees, when I have been sitting under taU 
trees, fly down in that manner to the foot of every 
tree, in or near the line in which they were flying, and 
so descend and reascend till they were lost in the dis- 
tance. And they always flew with the utmost preci- 
sion, as if they knew where each tree stood, and that 
their nest was at the foot of it ; but I repeat that I 
never once saw one of them alight at a nest, and never 
once succeeded in finding a Humble-Bees' nest by 
watching a Bee in its flight, the peculiarity of which is 
so very great and the practice so universal, that we 
cannot do otherwise than attribute it to instinct ; and 
when we see that it enables them so weU to deceive 
and tire out the patience of those who are watching 
them, as to the place of their nest, we are obliged to 
suppose that it has reference, though not therefore 
direct reference, to that purpose ; a conclusion 
which is rendered probable also by other evidence 



that may be diseoreied by sfttendiiig to die nature 
sod habits of Humble-Bees. 



There are some pknts, the leafes or other parts of 
which, besides their flowers, are supplied with glands 
that secrete a sacchanne matter. Sm:h glands are 
C'jtremelj prominent in one shmb, the common Laurel ; 
and on one herbaceous plant, the common Yetch (F. 
sathd) which is grown as food for horses, and called 
Tares. It is not, however, to be supposed that those 
two species alone are provided with such a^^uncts. 

On the under side of the leaf of the common Laurel, 
close to the rib near its base, there are always two or 
more such glands, which are in pairs; the glands of 
each pair having the rib between them. Thev are as 
large as an ordinary pin's head and in colour when 
they first appear, are of a fain# yellow or flesh colour. 
I never saw one leaf that had not one pair, and there 
arc usually two pair ; sometimes two pair and a half, 
or Ave glands. I never saw more thxui Ave upon a 
Laurel-leaf; and, when there are five, the fifth gland is 
an odd one, almost always through the failure of one 
of the middle pair. 

The glands in each pair are opposite, but seldom 
exactly opposite to each other. They follow in feet, 
or usually follow, the relative points at which the 
sides of the leaf meet the upper surfiice of the rib 
near the base, and those points are seldom exactly 
opposite to each other. 
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The glands Yrhen they are seen through the leaf, 
from the upper side of it, look like bruises in the 
parenchyma, which become, I think, more prominent 
as the season advances. They are extremely prolific 
in honey, which continues to be secreted as long as 
the plant is growing, and on that account, during 
those months, common Laurels, when they are large 
and flourbhing, always resound with the humming ot 
Bees. 

In dry weather after Midsummer, Ants take pos- 
session of the glandsi which then become brown. 
The glands in Tares are as abundant in honey as the 
glands on Laurels and afford as excellent pasture for 
Bees. It begins to appear in them before the flowers 
are matured, and continues to be secreted for some 
time. I never saw Bees go near the flowers. 

But it is not always that these glands are developed, 
for they only appear when the field is saved for seed, 
or cut much later than it is usual to cut Tares, which 
is before or during the development of the glands. 

Now these glands arc so prominent a feature in the 
common Laurel, and in the Tares, that we are obliged 
to suppose them to be useful to the plants, and that 
their importance also, bears some proportion to their 
size and the abundance of sweet liquid that is secreted 
by them. But what their purpose really is, still re- 
mains a matter of doubt. 

The vast number of Bees that, in the honey season, 
are seen or heard among the leaves of common Laurel 
has constantly attra<ited the attention of Naturalists, 
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znA bera mentioned in vinks ol Xatand Hisioty; 
one, I beli//re a to^ Author, wsa strock br the mnlti- 
tufh^ tbat be taw upon bis own sbmbs one morning 
at a renr earfr boor vben it bad been raining and 
tbereibre wben tbe leaves were wet, and " tbere was 
no boDer-dew/' Bat it is singular tbat be eboold 
bave gatij(fied bimBelf witb wondering wbat tber were 
doing, instead of watcbing tbem for a minnte or two 
in order to find out; and tbat no other Naturalist 
should bave done 00. He would then have seen tbat 
tbe Bees always flew to tbe same parts of the leaves 
and from one leaf to another, as thej flj among flowers, 
from one flower to another. Tbe existence of the 
glands would then also have been made manifest, 
because at the distance of two or three yards they are 
almost as conspicuoiui as the Bees themselves. 

Iloncy-dew, I think, is rarely found on Laurels or 
other evergreen shrubs, that is to say, it is rarely pro- 
duced on such plants. I have never seen Aphides 
upon evergreen shrubs or trees. 



I lately had an opportunity of watching a leaf- 
cutting Bee, {Apia centuncularis) while she was at 
work in a hole that had been left in a garden door, 
and succeeded in witnessing the process of closing 
tlio entrance of the cylinder or cell-tube, which does 
not n])pc'ar to have been previously seen; previous 
obHcrvutions having been confined to the making of 
iho tubo and closing the cells. 
^ Tho Boo had already cloBeA l\i^ \aa^ Q-ell, in the 
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middle of the cover of which there was a round 
protuberance like the end of a thimble, or a large boss 
in the middle of a round shield, but I was not able 
to examine it more closely without disturbing the 
Bee. I conclude that she had already closed the 
cell with the usual three thicknesses of leaf; but, 
probably because it was the last or outermost cell, 
she bestowed a great deal more tune and pains in 
defending it from external injuries ; for she added, 
during the time that I sat by the door, ten more 
such pieces! after which she did a very curious 
thing in the way of a cunniug device ; for she brought 
a piece of leaf, not shaped like the others but more 
oblong, and not large enough to close the cell, and 
it was evident that she did not use it for that purpose, 
because she fixed it so that it looked Hke a kind of 
expanding frond, growing out of the mouth of the 
tube ; after which she brought two more of the 
same shape and size, and fixed them also in the 
same way, so that the mouth of the tube was hidden 
by them, and the three fronds together, thus artfully 
disposed, looked as if they were the remains of a leaf 
or two that had been poked iuto the hole with the 
end of a stick and left accidentally adhering to the 
sides of it ; indeed they had so manifest an appearance 
of studied negligence, that they must have been de- 
signedly placed there for a screen. 
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There are many facts in the economy of Nature 
which are truly surprising, and which serve to prove 
with what tenderness, care, and wisdom everything 
has been created and regulated. An instance oi 
this may be mentioned with respect to the nests of 
some of those birds which build on slender branches 
of Jrees, or amongst reeds and rushes, where their 
nests would be liable to be much blown about and 
shaken. In this case the birds have had a peculiar 
instinct implanted in them of bending in, or rather 
of making a ^ort of rim round, the upper part of 
the nest. But for this foresight and peculiar ar- 
chitecture, it is evident that the eggs would roll out 
of the nest when the branches were much agitated 
. in high winds. This apparently trifling fact shews 
how beautifully the Almighty has provided for the 
well-being of his creatures. Nothing has been over- 
looked. Even in the structure of its nest, the little 
bird has been taught to make it of the size exactly 
necessary to contain the future young, and to lino 
it, as the case may require, either with the warmest 
feathers, or with hair or cobwebs. The smaU fan- 
tailed fly-catcher of Australia makes its elegant little 
nest on the slender stalk of a tree. It resembles 
a wine glass in shape, without the bottom part, and 
the stem is fastened to a lower stalk, thus preserving 
a due balance. It is outwardly matted together with 
the webs of spiders, which not only serve to envelope 
the neat, but ar^ also employed to strengthen its 
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attacliin^nt to the branch on which it is constructed. 
The whole is woven together with exquisite skilL 
This is also the case with some of the nests of the Hum- 
ming-bird, where the use of the rim is very apparent. 

If writers on natural history, who make their 
remarks on animals as they see them in a state of 
captivity, could watch them in their native haunts, 
much that has been said of them would have been 
omitted. In some instances the wisdom of the Great 
Creator has been called in question, as if everything 
that He had made was not perfect, and aflfbrded 
proofs of infinite wisdom. Buffon and some other 
Naturalists have described the Sloth, for instance, as 
an umhappy, miserable animal, almost incapable of 
crawling on the earth, shedding tears instead of de- 
fending itself, and so imperfectly formed as to require 
two days to enable it to ascend a tree. But what 
a dift'erent account do those give of it, who have seen 
it in the localities to which it has been assigned by 
Providence. Instead of being the helpless animal 
that it has been described, it is, on the contrary, won- 
derfully adapted from its formation a^id habits to the 
mode of life it was destined to lead. Nor are we to 
suppose that this animal has not its full share of 
enjoyment, as compared with 'that of other quad- 
rupeds. The Sloth may be called a tree animal, with 
quite as much propriety as the horse or cow may be 
be called terrestrial animals. "When this fact is known, 
and the anatomy of tLe Sloth examined with re- 
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ference to it, we shall find that nothing can be more 
perfect than its organization. It lives on trees, and 
dies on trees, nor is it obliged to descend them to 
procure water, as it does not require any. Its legs 
are extremely muscular, and are perfectly capable of 
supporting the weight of the animal. In suspending 
itself from branches of trees, all the four legs are 
used, and this is evidently its natural position. In 
moving from tree to tree, also, the body^ways hangs 
downwards. When in search of food, or of its own 
species, the Sloth can shew considerable activity. So 
careftil has Providence been of the preservation of 
this harmless, and apparently defenceless animal, that 
its fur is of the same colour as the moss on the trees 
oil which it lives. This circumstance must render it 
difficult to be seen in the dense forests which it in- 
habits. 

When birds have been found on little rocky islands, 
where no fresh water whatever is to be met with, the 
bills of the birds are all strong, enabling them to 
squeeze the juice from berries into the mouths of 
their young, and thus to supply the want of water. 
If we examine and enquire into the recent discoveries 
of plants and animus in Australia, we shall find much 
that is new to us, but all beautifully, organized and 
arranged. 

Migratory animals are well adapted by their pe- 
culiar habits and shapes for the task which has been 
allotted them. When the great annual migration 
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of Storks takes place in the Archipelago, those young 
ones which are not ahlo to fly are placed on the backs 
of the old birds. The Quail would appear to bo 
incapable of a long migi'ation, but flies near the 
ground, and seldom more than a few hundred yards 
at a time. Woodcocks may be almost called noc- | 
tumal birds. They feed in the night, and also perform • 
their migrations in the night, and are admirably 
adapted to do this from their peculiar structure. 
There is also another circumstance respecting the 
Woodcock, which may not bo generally known. This 
bird is now ascertained to breed very frequently in 
some parts of England and Scotland ; the nests, which 
almost invariably contain four eggs, are found in 
warm and dry situations, and as soon as the eggs 
are hatched the old birds immediately remove tlio 
young ones by taking them up in their feet, and 
conveying them to soft ground where they can find 
worms and insects. I have been assured by an Ofllcer 
of rank in the army, that he has not only repeatedly 
seen the removal of the young birds in this manner, 
but that his companion shot an old bird with a young 
one in its claws. If the Woodcock were to build 
in low, swampy situations, the eggs, which are laid 
early in the Spring, would be liable to be chilled from 
rains, or perhaps flooded over. It is a peculiar 
instinct, therefore, which induces the bird to make 
its nest in dry spots, and to remove the young to 
places more adapted to their habits. 
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Quails, although migratory bh'ds, breed to a great 
extent in this country, and appear to have favourite 
localities. In one district in Essex, numerous eggs 
have been found during the mowing season ; and as 
many as sixty couples of these birds have been killed 
in the course of a few days' shooting on one manor 
in that County. In other parts of England it is very 
seldom indeed that a Quail is found: They are 
found in Sutherlandshire and Morayshire, and occa- 
sionally in Ireland. 

It is an interesting fact respecting the Quail, and 
one clearly proved by Mr. Yarrell, in his interesting 
work on " British Birds,*' that the common Quail 
(Cotumix dactylisonans) was the food of the Israelites 
in the Wilderness. It is the only, species that migrates 
in enormous multitudes, or indeed that migrates at 
all. The instinct of the bird was, therefore, made 
use of by the Almighty to supply the wants of His 
famishing people; "and it affords,'* says IVIr. Yarrell, 
" a proof of the perpetuation of an instinct through 
a period of 3300 years.** It does not pervade a 
whole species, but that part of a species existing 
within certain geographical limits ; an instinct charac- 
terised by a peculiarity, which modem observers have 
also noticed, of making their migratory flight by 
night. We read in the sixteenth chapter of Exodus, 
" And it came to pass that at even (probably night) 
the Quails came up and covered the camp." Thxis 
wa Bee the n:ost ancient of all Historical works, 
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and Natural History, each tlirowing light on tho 
other. 

I have always considered that the instinct, whicli 
has been implanted in defenceless birds, to make their 
migrations by night, affords a very extraordinary and 
delightful proof of the care and tenderness of a 
benevolent Creator towards His creatures. K such 
birds as the Quail, Woodcock, Snipe, Nightingale, 
Swallow, &c., performed their migrations in the day- 
time, they would be subject to the attacks of birds 
of prey, and also of man. How seldom does it strike 
us that so many of the little migratory warblers, 
which come to us in the Spring, enlivening our walks, 
and delighting us with their music, have so lately had 
a midnight flight over extensive seas, guided by His 
hand who watches over them, and who has declared 
that not even a Sparrow is forgotten by Him. What 
a strong inducement should this consideration be to 
every one to avoid every species of cruelty, and to 
treat with care and with kindness those animals, 
which a good and beneficent Being himself protects 
and provides for. 

The exterminating propensity of man has deprived 
us of many birds, and some quadrupeds, which 
formerly were found in this country. The Bustard 
no longer stalks over our downs, and the noble Eagle 
is seldom to be seen making its beautiful gyrations 
o^er our heads. The hoarse croak o" the Eaven is 
rarely heard, or its interesting flight seen; and the 

B 
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pretty little Owl (Strix passeritta)^ End the lesser 
Bittern, once so common, are now looked at as objects 
of curio^fitv when accidentallT met with. 



The Lombardv or Italian Poplar has not rery long 
been known m this country, for when Gilpin wrote 
his Forest Scenen% he tells us that it had not then 
been long introduced. It is e'ddently a fayourite 
with the citizens of London, for in the environs of the 
Metropolis almost every house has one at least, either 
before or behind it. I am not aware whether it is 
a different species, or only a varieiy of the Black 
Poplar. Its foliage can scarcely be distinguished from 
that tree, but its manner of growth is very different. 
The Italian Poplar rises like the Cypress with a sharp 
cone, while the Black Poplar spreads the surface of 
its branches nearly into a semicircle. It is extra- 
ordinary that a tree so easily to be procured as the 
Italian Poplar, should have escaped the observation of 
Bay, Wheeler, and many other Botanists and tra- 
vellers who had visited Italy, and turned their thoughts 
to ornamental gardening. It may be useful to observe 
that this, like other aquatic trees, thrives best near 
the water, but decays if the roots are constantly, or 
too long covered witli it. This is the case with the 
Poplars planted by Queen Caroline, the wife of George 
II., along the Ila-ha fence of Kew Park. They are 
all eitlier dead or decaying. 
Lord Eocliford introduced this tree from Turin 
about one himdred aud ten vcaia ago iu the form of 
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Small cuttings. Twenty-five or thirty years after- 
wards, some of the trees from these cuttings were 
measured, when the largest was found to De nearly 
five feet m circumference, three feet from the ground, 
and ahout seventy or eighty feet in height. 

This tree, like the rest of the Poplars, according to 
the Linnsean system is dioecious, that is having male 
blossoms on one treo, and female on another, but the 
only tree I have ever seen in bloom was a male. 

I wHl here give somo extracts from an account 
published at Dijon in 17GG by Monsieur Bolet, an 
inhabitant of Burgundy, where this Poplar had been 
cultivated for many years. He says, — 

" The Italian Poplar requires no care or attendance, 
and flourishes on the banks of rivers, and in places 
that will produce nothing else. It thrives most in 
marshes, and grows with such great quickness that in 
fifteen years it is larger and taller than any other sort 
of Poplar is in thirty. Some of the Italian have in 
twelve years been six feet in circumference, full eighty 
in height, and in fifteen years were fit to be felled as 
timber. A plantation of an English acre of this tree 
would pay the proprietor in fifteen years about one 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling. This Poplar grows 
so fast that it wHl in fifteen years be equal to a thriv- 
ing oak of one hundred and fifty. Neither are all the 
merits of 'the tree confined to its growth. The many 
excellent qualities of the wood make it also very 
valuable. It is worked with great ease, is pleasant 
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hf.ri'T the XofA, nithrat kzu>ti, and is eqoallT good icft 
ynhfir%f csoYiaxen^ or cari^riglii 'g woA. This wood 
rriAjr aW/ l>e wrought into rerj fleiibles hafks fi>r car* 
mj^^^n Mid eren fii^lies for wheeb. " 

T(i« writer add«^ that in two years cottings would 
hf'jUfXfifi ireen ten. or twelve feet in height. 

There can be no doubt that this tree floorishes more 
in I^urgimdy than in England, probably because Bur- 
gundy in nearly in the same latitude with the northern 
))art« of Italy, where it seems to be indigenous. A 
eiitiing, y)]anted at a village in Hampshire, had in eight 
year A become a tree forty-three feet in height, and 
two fe(jt two inches in circumference, two feet from 
llie ground. A small tree planted near London was, 
iM nine years, two feet nine inches in circumference, 
three feet from the ground, and full forty-five feet in 
height. But after making proper allowances for the 
(liflorcMice of climate, and perhaps also for the san- 
guine expoetations of a native of Bifrgundy, there is 
little doubt but that this tree may be cultivated to 
ndvantngo in England, cither as underwood, or as a 
kind of tunbor, exclusive of its elegant foliage and 
Hingularly beautiful ax)poarance, which reconunend it 
nrt u feature in ornamental plantations. 

IVrlmpa the finest Poplar' in this country is now 
Ri\>wit\g and flourishing in the grounds of Mrs. Gost- 
ling nt AVhitto\\ Pm*k near Twickenham. It has a 
girth ol about oightotm foot, and its height is calculated 
to W fttjm ouo hundred and twenty to one hundred 
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and thirty feet. There is another near the entranco 
gate to the house in Sudbrook Park near Richmond, 
a very flourishing tree without any appearance of 
decay, which measures seventeen feet at four feet 
from the ground and is about one hundred and twenty 
feet in height. Mr. Loudon, also, in his " Arboretum 
Britannicum," mentions a tree at G-reat Tew in Oxford- 
shire, that at fifty years old had reached the enormous 
height of one hundred and twenty-five feet. 



The Tew tree is dioecious according to Linnceus. 
Scoboli, however, who was an accurate observer of the 
productions ot nature, assents in his " Delicia) Flora) 
et Fauna)," to the objections whiqh Thunberg, in the 
preface to his " Flora Japonica," makes to this class 
of Linnaeus, as well as to the classes Polygamia, 
Gyaandria, and Monoecia. 

Hinute rudiments of the bloom of the Tew appear 
on the female at the latter end of Summer, and con- 
tinue to enlarge through the winter into a berry of a 
peculiar construction, which does not ripen till the 
succeeding Autumn. The blossoms of the male ex- 
pand in the first mild weather in Spring, and the 
farina is so plentiful in large trees as to be dispersed 
in a considerable cloud, which may account for the 
perfect seed on solitary female trees. 

Tew is most certainly poisonous to large cattle, 
although in many places a most imaccountable in- 
credulity prevails on this point. I have known 
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several horses and cows killed by it, from whose 
stomachs the deadly branches have been taken. Yet 
it is a curious fact that sheep seem to feed upon it 
with impunity, as the lower part of this tree, in sheep- 
walks, where the boughs come near the ground, are 
as much formed into shapes by their browsing as any 
other tree or shrub. It is however so common to find 
a sheep dead, that the cause is seldom inquired into. 
The berries are eaten by birds after the haws are con- 
sumed or destroyed by frost. In general this fruit 
is not detrimental to swine, who are fond of it ; yet 
I remember a tree which was said to have been fatal 
to several hungry and greedy sows, who are supposed 
to have devoured large quantities. Next to the Box, 
the Yew is the best wood this country produces 
for handles to small tools ; and the bodies of old trees 
are often beautifully veined, and are in great request 
for inlaying and veneering at Timbridge and else- 
where. Neither should any part of this tree, when 
cut down, be consigned to the fire, as it makes posts 
and stakes of much superior duration to any other. 

Though I have observed the Yew-tree growing wild 
in many parts of the kingdom, yet I doubt whether 
it was originally a native. Had any indigenous tree, 
whose seeds are disseminated by birds, like the Yew, 
been planted in almost every churchyard throughout 
the kingdom, been cultivated for archery, and in- 
troduced into every ornamental garden of former times, 
it wovdd certainly have Toecome oue of our com- 
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monest trees. Instead of wMcli, the Yew-tree, since 
bows have been laid aside, and it has been excluded 
from gardens, is manifestly in a decreasing state, for 
very few yoimg trees are to be found in proportion 
to the number of old, many of which, however, are ot 
■great antiquity^ It is probable that the Yew was 
very early dispersed through Europe, as the Saxon 
and British names are the same, which we believe 
is observable in no others, that general and most 
useful tree, the Apple, excepted. Seeds and plants 
of the tree, which would make bows much superior to 
any other, would be equally sought after in early 
times, and would be as precious as iron was to the 
inhabitants of the Islands of the South Sea. The 
wood of this tree in warmer climates is superior to 
any which grows in this countiy, and therefore Spanish 
bows always bore a much greater price here than our 
o^-n. This Meriority is by no means an argument 
against its being a native, for there are few if any of 
our undoubted indigenous trees whose timber is not 
equal in quality to that of the foreign species. Yoiget 
observes that Yews love a northern and cold situation, 
but in this country they thrive best in a warm and 
sheltered one, provided it has suf&cient moisture, which 
would seem to shew that with us they are in a colder 
climate than their own. 

It is difficult to discover what led our ancestors to 
place this tree so generally in Churchyards. Scarcely 
any could be selected so ill adapted for protection, 
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from the slowness of its growth, and the hcmzontal 
direction of its branches, both of which circumstances 
prevent its rising high enough, in a century, to shelter 
from storms even a building of a moderate height. 
Neither could one tree supply a whole parish with 
bows. From its dark and gloomy foliage it might have 
been considered as an appropriate tree to plant near 
the resting place of the departed, or it was probably 
on account of some superstitious belief attaching to it. 
We find that in the tenth century Howel Dda, in his 
code of laws for the "Welch, fixes the price of a wild 
Yew tree (Ywen coed) at fifteen pence, but that of a 
Holy Yew (Ywen sant) was a pound. Wotton and 
"Williams, the Editors of these laws, remark that the 
Holy Yew-trees were dedicated to some Saints, and 
are now common in Churchyards, but they produce no 
authority for this assertion. 

I am not awaxe of there being any Yew-tree in 
England that is now in its natural state. I mean one 
that has not been lopped or pollarded. The only in- 
stance, with which I am acquainted, of an unmutilated 
tree is one now standing in the grounds of Am- 
gomery House, Stirlingshire, the seat of "William 
Leckie Ewing, Esq. Nothing can be more beautiful 
and graceftil than this tree. Its girth is thirteen 
feet, and ten feet at the spring of the branches. 
The height of the stem to the branches is seven feet 
six inches, and the height of the tree thirty-five feet. 
The circumference outside the branches is gne hundred 
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and ninety-two feet, and the circumference inside the 
branches at three feet from the ground is ninety-nine 
feet. The age of this tree must be quite conjectural. 
Mr. Ewing states that when his grandfather, Dr. 
Leckie, returned from Jamaica in 1749, just one 
hundred and three years ago, he was told by the oldest 
man in the parish, who was nearly 100 years of age, 
that it was an immense large tree in his young days. 
When Mr. Ewing took down the old house a few years 
ago, he found stones in it which his architect said must 
have been hewn at least 800 years before, and probably 
were laid in their places when the tree was planted. 

There are some remarkable specimens of large Yew- 
trees still left in England, of which I will mention 
the following. A Tew in Brabume Churchyard, in 
Kent, had a diameter of niearly twenty feet, or a cir- 
cumference of about sixty feet. There is also one in 
the Woods of Cliefden, near Maidenhead, still healthy, 
and called the Hedron Yew, which has a diameter of 
twenty-seven feet. In Langley Churchyard, near 
Slough, may be seen the shell, if I may call it so, of 
a Yew-tree, whose diameter formerly was probably as 
great as that at Cliefden. This Langley Yew would 
seem to support the opinion of physiologists, that 
exogenous trees are, by their nature, of indefinite 
- growth — that they never die except by a violent 
death. This, I believe, is the case also with the Vine, 
the Olive, and the Eig tree. 
The Anterwyke Tew n^9r Wiudsor, which I visited 
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last year, is supposed to be upwards of one thousand 
years old, according to Strutt. It is near Magna 
Charta Island, and imder its shade Henry VIII. is 
said to have met Anna Boleyn. 

I have also seen the Buckland Tew near Dover. It 
is evidently a tree of very great age, and has a singular 
appearance. Mr. Loudon gives a figure of it in his 
" Arboretum Britannicum." 

Perhaps the finest collection of Tews, and Mr. Lou- 
don thinks the most extraordinary in the world, are 
now flourishing at Elvaston Castle, near Derby. The 
late Lord Harrington, whose fine taste in horticulture 
was undoubted, purchased venerable Tew-trees at 
considerable distances from his Seat, and, at a great 
expense, conveyed them to it. I believe I am correct 
in stating that there was not a single failure in trans- 
planting these trees. They were grouped about rock- 
work and other places in the fine gardens at Elvaston 
Castle, and, as I said, are the finest collection to be 
met with either in England or elsewhere, considering 
how recently many of them have been planted or 
rather transplanted. 

Decandolle thinks that of all the European species 
of trees the Tew attains the greatest age. According 
to his calculations, thirty centuries must be assigned 
as the age of the Tew at Brabume in Kent, and from 
twenty-five to twenty-six centuries to that at Eortingal. 
There is also a very ancient one at Crewhurst in 
Surrey, and another at Studley Park, Torkshire. 
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In a portion of the grounds which formerly were 
attached to the Old Palace of Eichmond in Surrey, and 
which are now leased by the Crown to my kind and 
excellent friend, Dr. Julius, a most interesting and 
flourishing Yew-tree is still to be seen. It has a cir- 
cumference of about eleven feet, and its branches 
cover an area of ground of considerable extent. This 
tree is mentioned in the [Report of the Parliamentary 
Commissioners in 1649, and such is the care taken of, 
and the interest attached to it, that in all the old and 
more recent Crown leases of the property on whicli 
it stands, a clause is inserted, under which the lease 
may be forfeited should this Yew be in any way cut, 
lopped, or mutilated^^ 

It is difficult to ascertain the age of the tree. The 
'Old Palace is mentioned in Doomsday Book, and 
therefore it is not impossible that the tree existed 
before the reign of William the Conqueror, and its ap- 
pearance will bear out this supposition, especially with 
reference to other old Yews. 



" O Reader I hast thou ever stood to see 

The Holly-tree? 
The eye, that contemplates it well, perceives 

Its glossy leaves 
Ordered by an intelligence, so wise 
As might confound the Atheist's sophistries. 



Below a circling fence its leaves are seen. 
Wrinkled and sheen : 
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No grazing cattle through their prickly round 

Can reach to wound ; 
But as they grow where nothing is to fear. 
Smooth and unarm*d the pointless leaves appear.** * • 

Of the several evergreen trees that are now found in 
our Island, the Holly is the only one that claims the 
undoubted right of being a native. Like some other 
trees, it does not always accord with the Linnsean 
System, as it has generally hermaphrodite, and conse- 
quently fruitful blossoms ; but sometimes it bears only 
male bloom, and these plants are of course ynfruitful. 
When this is the case, the coimtry people distinguish 
the tree by the name of the Holm. It is occasionally 
killed by Mice, who bark its roots, and even its 
branches, for want of other food, when the ground is 
covered with snow, but the severest frosts of our 
country do it no injury, although this tree is not 
found far north. It is a native of Denmark, but not 
of Sweden, and probably for this reason, Forests of 
Pines, Firs, and Junipers abound in the most northern 
parts of Europe. Consequently the shelter of the 
Holly is not there of so much consequence as with us, 
who have naturally no other evergreen tree. 

It is found most plentifully where the ground is 
left in an uncultivated state, and therefore our Forests 
are generally ornamented with it. The wood of this 
tree being exceedingly white, and retaining its colour, 
was formerly much vabied for inlaying and veneering, 
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and its quality of not warping recommends it to the 
workmen who cut blocks for printers on linen or 
paper. In former times it was valued for purposes 
very different. In the Forest Laws of Canute it was 
enacted : — " No man shall lay hands upon any wood 
or underwood without leave of the Officers of the 
Forest ; but if any one shall be found offending against 
this law, he shall be accounted guilty of a breach ot 
the Royal Chase ; but if any one shall cut a Holly- 
tree (ilicem) or any other tree that supplies food to the 
beasts of the Chase, he shall pay twenty shillings to 
the King, besides being guilty of a breach of the Eoyal 
Chase." 

Though this is a severe fine considering the value of 
money in Canute's time, yet his Eorest Laws are mild 
when compared with the sanguinary edicts of his 
savage Norman successors. 

The berries of this tree alone would fiimish but a 
very small quantity of food, provided the birds would 
suffer them to fall, and whilst it is growing, it is too 
well defended by its sharp species; but in severe 
winters, foresters cut down- branches, on which, when 
withered, the Deer browse, and by this means find 
subsistence till milder weather arrives. The custom is 
continued to this day, I believe, in Epping Eorest. 

In some parts of England, a very pleasing effect 
arises from such Hollies as grow naturally in hedges, 
being suffered to shoot up into standards ; thus they 
become very ornamental, without any trouble or ex- 
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pense, and cheer tlie eye with their verdure during the 
dead, leafless months, affording, also, when grown 
large, a shelter for Cattle It is also pleasing to think 
what a retreat they furnish for flocks of Linnets, Gold- 
finches, and many other small birds, which, by a kind 
Providence, are directed to retire to us in "Winter 
from the severity of more northern climates, thus 
shewing in their migrations a forethought which can- 
not but raise our wonder and admiration. As the 
notes of small birds only are adapted to please the 
human ear, may we not infer from it that they are 
placed, in a particular manner, imder the protection 
of man, when we see that cultivation affords them 
shelter, and encrease of food, and at the same time 
drives away the larger kinds. It is to be regretted, 
however, that that delightful songster, the Lark, meets 
but with little compassion, and yet he sings nearer 
Heaven than any other bird. If persons refrained 
from eating them, or ordering them of their Poul- 
terers, their charming notes would be more frequently 
heard. 

The HoUy is a favourite tree, and so it will be, like 
the Thorn and the Eox, with every one who either 
plants with taste or has an eye to what is beautiful 
and picturesque in Nature. It is always to be admired, 
whether as a single tree, or for subdividing fields and 
gardens. In single trees, the beauty of the glossy 
foliage, the scarlet berries, and the shape of the plant 
when ziiunutilated, as it so seldom is, must attract 
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general attention. In hedge-rows, also, the eflfect is 
very striking. 1 have seen, in Staffordshire, a Holly- 
hedge about twelve feet high and at least eight feet 
in diameter, one great length of green. Evelyn 
mentions a Holly-hedge at Say's Court, Deptford, 
which was four hundred feet in length, nine feet high, 
and five feet in diameter. Evelyn further says that 
he had seen hedges of HoUy, or rather stout waUs, 
twenty feet in height. But these appear almost as 
nothing to the HoUy-hedges planted by the Earl of 
Haddington, at Tynuighame, in Haddingtonshire, about 
the year 1705. In the Gtirdener's Chronicle, vol. 2, 
it is stated that there are 2952 yards of Holly-hedges 
or more than one nule and a half. These are in 
different lengths, and varying in height from ten to 
twenty.five feet, and from nine to thirteen feet in 
diameter. Mr. Loudon also informs us that the 
largest single Holly at Tyninghame, according to the 
dimensions sent to him in 1835, was forty-two feet 
high. I wish he had informed us whether this tree 
stood apart from any others, because we have seen 
many in woods drawn up to that height or more, 
but then they were anything but fine buahy trees, 
and were destitute of their lower branches. 
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"When tlie art of gardening consisted in trimming 
and forming trees into shapes, the Box was in great 
request; but since that time it has been much dis- 
carded, chiefly on account of its offensive smell in 
hot weather. It ought, however, to be preserved in 
the borders of omamental plantations, as we have 
so few other hardy evergreens capable of diversifying 
the scene during the long and dreary winters. With 
young Beeches and Hornbeams, both of which retain 
their withered leaves, the thick foliage of the Box, 
especially as it is not eaten by cattle, would mucb 
assist in sheltering game. The Box-trees of this 
country are of inferior size, and the wood of less 
value, than what is imported from the Levant ; neither 
is it foimd to the Northward of us, yet in a very 
severe winter some years ago, it bore the frost better 
than any of our evergreens, except the Firs and 
Junipers. 

Kempfer informs us that this tree grows in Japan ; 
and Thunberg says it is cultivated by the industrious 
inhabitants of that island, who make combs of it, 
which, when ornamented with a reddish varnish, the 
women wear in their hair. The ancients also made 
their combs of this wood, and so did the English 
in the last century. Its various uses in this country 
are well known, and the wood is in great request, 
and brings high prices. Some years ago the late 
Mr. Poyntz, of Cowdray Park, near Midhurst, planted 
a large old gravel pit with Box, and on cutting it 
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down, and putting it into lots, it brought him, as 
he himself infonns me, one thoitsand pounds by 
auction. When I saw the pit a very few years afl.er- 
wards, the Eox had sprouted up again and was grow- 
ing vigorously. 

The Eomans planted tlic Box at their burying- 
places, probably on account of its longevity. 

It is surprising that so little should be found in 
ancient writers concerning so obvious a memorial 
of the dead as planting memorial trees. It might 
have been expected, when few were acquainted with 
letters, that this method of shewing respect to the 
dead would have been generally practised. An Oak, 
a Yew, or a Box, would very frequently have outlived 
the remembrance of the person to whom it was 
dedicated. However it appears by Olaus "Wormius, 
that the early inhabitants of the Northern part of 
Europe sometimes surrounded with trees, instead of 
circles of stones, the barrows or tumuli in which 
eminent persons were buried.* 

A remarkable instance of its confined state appears 
at the extensive plantation of this tree at that most 
beautiful place. Box-hill in Surrey ; not a plant is to be 
seen in any of the adjoining fields, and, after close 
inspection, I could scarcely find a young seedling, 
but the succession supports itself; for, when cut, it 
rises again from the old stems like a coppice. Tra- 
dition attributes this noble and beautiful plantation 
• Monum. Danor.' Hafn. 1643, fol. p. 38. 

S 
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to an Earl of Arundel. How few possessors of suet 
useless wastes have left behind them bo valuable an 
e;saniple of their patriotic pursuits. Even the success 
witb which the Duke of Cumberland, of Culloden 
memory, clothed and enriched the barren sands of 
Eagshot, has excited little attention, although it 
would have amply repaid a cultivator who sought 
only for profit. 

Our oldest Botanists agree in supposing this tree 
not to be a native. " There groweth," says Turner, 
"in the mountains in G-ermany great plenty of 
Boxe -vsild without setting, but in England it groweth 
not alone by itself in any place that I know." * 

" Boxe delighteth to grow upon high cold moun- 
tains, as upon the hills and deserts of S-witzerland 
and Savoye, and other like places, where it groweth 
plentifully. In this country they plant both kinds in 
some gardens." t 

Gerard would have done well to have specified 
those "sundry waste and barren hills in England," 
on which he asserts the Box grew in his time. 
Evelyn afiirms that " these trees riso . naturally at 
Boxley in Kent, in abundance ; " and succeeding 
writers have too hastily followed him. For, in a 
tour I made through that County, I called at this 
village, and on examination of the neighbouring 
woods, and strictest enquiry of those who were 
best acquainted with them, I was thoroughly con-^ 
* Herbal, 1568. t Lyles' Herbal, 1586. 
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vinced tliat his assertion was totally groundless. 
To say the truth I was not greatly disappointed, 
as I recollected what Lambards had said long before 
Evelyn's time, that "Boxley may take the name of 
the Saxon word Boxeliage, for the store of Box-trees 
that peradventure some time grew there." * 

At a very ancient Catholic House in Worcester- 
shire, there wa*, and I hope there stiU remans, m 
avenue of Box-trees that deserves to be recorded. 
The avenue-walk had been at first a straight garden- 
walk between two borders, edged in the usual manner 
with Box; but the Box-edging afterwards, through 
long neglect, had been allowed to follow the course 
of nature and to grow at will. The consequence was 
that a number of the strongest plants acquired an 
ascendancy over the rest and grew to the size of 
tall trees; under which, when I saw them, there 
was a deep shade and an elastic soil composed of 
their decaying leaves. I think also that I walked 
under their lowest branches, which must therefore 
have been from five to six feet from the ground. 
Speaking from distant recollection, I should say that 
the length of the walk might have been a hundred 
yards ; but the trees were of such a size that three 
hundred pounds had been offered for them by the 
button-makers of Birmingham. 

If we turn to books of Botany, we find Ivy classed 
• Perambulation of Kent, 1576. 
s2 
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among " climbing evergreen shrubs," and described ac- 
cording to the aspect that it has when it is growing in 
such places, which gives us no idea of its real nature. 
The specification of Ivy is, however, — a climbing 
evergreen tree with a bushy head, that will grow in 
the shade, but thrive only in the sun; the size of 
the head, other things beiug equal, never depending 
as in other trees on their age and the length of 
the stem or trunk, but wholly on the presence of 
sun and air. 

Ivy cannot rise from the ground widiout support ; 
but if it can procure support for its stem or lift itself 
into the sun and air, it becomes a tree like any other 
tree, with a trunk and spreading branches. Ivy only 
developes its real nature when,' after raising itself 
from the ground, it can look at the sun, and live in 
it all day long ; and provided that it can so rise up 
and procure a firm support for its stem, the length 
of the support is immaterial, for the length of its 
stem depending always on the height from the earth 
at which it can reach the sun, it will form as large a 
head upon a short post as on the top of the tallest 
tree; the sole reason, why it climbs to the tops of 
trees, being as I have said, in order to find sun and 
air to enable it to fulfil its nature. 

The perseverance with which an Ivy-tree will 
persist in trying to fulfil the purpose of its being, 
the patience with which it wUl wait for its oppor- 
tunity is greater and more indomitable than tha^ 
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of the com, which will live- for tens of centuries in 
a mummy-pit waiting for air and moisture ; because 
the Ivy is growing all that time and spending the 
vigour, which in the com lies dormant. 

Ivy is therefore, as we commonly see it, almost 
indestructible. It wiU- live any length of time as a 
ground-creeper without increasing much in size, or 
changing its appearance in any way ; and if it ascends 
in the shade, though it may reach the clouds, it wiU. 
grow, but do no more than grow; nor while it is 
growing in flie shade will it ever decay. "We never 
see an Ivy-tree that is decayed from old age, imless 
it is on a wall, or on the trunk of another tree 
of which it had long ago taken full possession, and 
in the face of the firmament accomplished that which 
was the end and aim of all its patient waiting, the 
bringing forth and perfecting the seed that was in 
itself. 

I have seen some Ivy-trees of very'great size, that 
had grown upon Pirs which they had conquered and 
killed, and so totally overcome, that even their very 
trunks had become invisible. 

As soon as an Ivy has lifted its leading shoot into 
the light for which it had been longing, the leading 
shoot ceases to grow in length, and becomes a thick 
truncheon or spur, that carries a mass of leaves ; — 
other similar branches sprrug forth on all sides from 
the lower parts of it, and extend to difierent lengths, 
until they have obtained their share of the divine fire; 
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the leaves become as different from wliat they were 
before, as those of the holly imder the same circum- 
stances '^ all the branches below the head gradually die 
away, and the stem increases in thickness, until at last, 
if it is short as well as thick, it is almost able to sup- 
port itself. 

The sight of an Ivy-tree covered with berries is 
therefore, like a ruined garden, fiill of poetry; — the 
one because of the days that are gone and the flowers 
that gave pleasure to the dead, — the other, because of 
past exertions and long waiting, and patience crowned 
with victory. 

The mucilaginous seeds of Ivy are not found in 
ordinary situations to grow well, however carefully 
they may be sown ; while those that are self-sown, or 
sown by birds, under trees wiU grow abundantly ; firom 
which it has been supposed that such seeds requii»e to 
be passed through some digestive process in order to 
make them fruitful. But Yew-berries and Quince- 
seeds are mucilaginous and grow freely; and so do 
Mistletoe and Cress and other such seeds, which have 
never been eaten by birds. 

I have seen young Ivy-plants self-sown in a shaded 
place, though far from the stems of any trees, that were 
growing as close together as cabbages in a seed-bed, 
the soil being damp and very retentive though not a 
stiff clay. 

Where Ivy, that has a thick stem, is cut down below 
tie lowest brmch, it does not, I think, shoot again. 
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that IS to say, tlie proper stem or trunk of an Ivy does 
not produce buds. 

The fanciful tririal name of " Aquilina" given to 
the Common Fern, Brakes or Bracken, (Pteris Aqui- 
lina*), is adopted from the old Botanists, who hap- 
pened to discover that if the stalk of this plant be 
cut off near the root, towards the end of Summer, 
there would be frequently seen a resemblance to tlie 
Imperial Eagle; and this likeness is really stronger 
than many of their comparisons. It were to be wished 
that Linnaeus could, in his very useful Introduction 
of trivial or specific names, have always found a mark 
even so distinguishing as this. 

Virgil says, that in Italy the ground which produces 
Eern is fit for Vines.^ In this country it indicates a 
proper soil for tillage, as bushes do for pasture. These 
two plants were the chief covering of the open and 
fertile part of our Island before cultivation took place, 
while heath was spread over the barren lands. It is 
remarkable that this species of Fern should be one of 
the commonest of plants, though the rest of the Class 
Filices are most of them local, and many of them very 
rare. It emerges from the ground very late in the 
Spring, with the leaves roUed .downwards into a ball, 
a kind of foliation called by Linnaeus Circinal, which 
is peculiar to Ferns, and some sorts of Palms. 

At this most scarce season of the year for vegetables 

* LiNNiBUS. 
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botli for man and beast, the industrious cottagers in 
Hampshire boil the young shoots for their hogs, and 
this food they say makes them thrive and snode well, 
that is, change their coat of hair. Man, in a state of 
nature, has recourse to the roots of this plant for sus- 
tenance, as is, or was, the case among the natives of 
New Zealand. The principal part of their food, in 
fact their bread, is the roots of the Fern which grows 
upon the hills, and is nearly the same with that of 
our high commons in England, and is called indif- 
ferently Fern, Bracken or Brakes. 

The inhabitants, also, of more fruitful Islands make 
use of this root in times of scarcity, and in several 
parts of Europe men have been driven by hunger to 
the same resources. Swine, in a wild state, subsist 
on Fern-roots in winter, at leaJt I was informed so 
many years ago by an intelligent person who lived on 
the verge of the forest of Bere near Portsmouth. 

Fern becomes brown with the earliest frost ; and its 
. early shoots in the Spring are blackened by late frosts. 
When dry, it is much the most preferable covering to 
defend tender vegetables from the severity of winter. 
Parkinson, who obtained the title of " Botanicus 
Begins Primarius," and who became Apothecary to 
James I, has a remark. in one of his works, which is 
worthy to be recorded for the benefit of frugal families, 
Avho live where wood-ashes ai*e not easily to be pro^ 
cured. He says, " they use in "Warwickshire, above 
any other country in tliis land, instead of soap to wash 
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their clothes, to gather the female Fern, for that is 
most frequent with them about Midsomer, and to 
make it up into good big balls, which, when they will 
use them, they bume them in the fire, untill it become 
blewish, which, being then lay'd by, will dissolve into 
powder of itself, like luito lime ; foure of these baUes 
being dissolved in warm water is sufficient to wash a 
whole bucke full of cloathes." 

It is worthy of remark that many of our native 
animals, who rest on the ground, have their clothing 
exactly of the colour of Fern when withered, such as 
the Stag, Hind, Hare and Partridge. AU these would 
be exposed, in the nakedness of winter, to the ravages 
of their enemies, were they not screened by the similar 
colour of the plant which harbours them. For the 
same reason in Northern countries, Hares and Ptar- 
migans (Tetraodagopus) turn white at the approach 
of winter, so that they are not distinguishable in. 
the snow. In these two instances we have a glimpse 
of the admirable regulations of Providence, which takes 
care to prevent the carnivorous animals from preying 
too largely on the graininivorous. 

In the curious Anglo-Saxon song, quoted by Dr. 
Bumey in his History of Music,* which mentions 
the note of the Cuckoo among other rural inci- 
dents attendant on the return of Summer, " Bucke 
vertith," (the buck browseth on tlie new Spring foliage) 
is explained by "frequents the green Ferns.'* This 
must be an erroneous interpretation, for the Cuckoo 

• Vol. II. . 405. 
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ceases to sing while the Pern is scarcely above ground. 
Neither does Manwood, in his scarce old book on 
Forest Laws, allow Fern to be vert. He says, " there 
are two sorts of vert in every forest ; that is to say, 
over vert and nether vert. Over vert is that which 
the lawiers doe call Hault Boys, and nether vert is that 
which the lawiers doe call South Boys, and in the 
forest laws, over vert is all manner of Hault Boys, or 
green wood, as well such as beareth fruit as such as 
beareth none. Old Ashes, and Hollie trees they arc 
accompted over vert. Nether vert is that which 
the lawiers doe call South Boys, and that is pro- 
perly all manner of underwood, and also bushes, 
thornes, gorse, and such like; and some men do 
take Fern and Heath to be nether vert, but it cannot' 
be so, unless the same be underwood, or of the kind 
of imderwood as Master Sergeant Fleetwood saith; 
and yet it is not lawful for any man to burn or destroy 
either Fearne or Heath, or such like, wifchin a forest, 
because that is taken by the Assizes of the forest to 
be coverts for the King's wild beasts." * 

The Ancients, who often paid more attention to re- 
ceived opinions than to the evidence of their senses, 
believed that Fern had no seeds. Our ancestors 
imagined that it had seed which was invisible. Hence, 
from an extraordinary mode of reasoning, founded on 
the fanta&tic doctrine of signatures, t they concluded 
that those, who possessed the secret of wearing this 
* Cap. VI, Sect 2, f See Brown's Britaunla's Pastoral, 1613. 
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seed about them, would also become invisible. This 
superstition the good sense of our great poet, Shaks- 
peare, taught him to ridicule. 

" Gadshill. We steal as in a Castle, cocksure ; 
we have the receipt of Fern-seed, we walk invisible. 

Chambeblain. Nay, I think rather you are more 
beholden to the night than to the Fern-seed, for your 
walking invisible."* 

It would appear that this absurd notion was not 
totally exploded in the time of Addison. He laughs 
at a Doctor " who was arrived at the knowledge of 
the Green and Eed Dragon, and had discovered the 
female Fern-seed : nobody knew what this meant ; but 
the Green and Eed Dragon so amused the people, 
that the Doctor lived very comfortably upon them." t 

Extravagancies of this kind did great prejudice to 
the study of medicine in those days, by discouraging 
a rational enquiry into the virtues of our indigenous 
plants, and by that means leaving room for the intro- 
duction into our Dispensatories of pernicious and dan- 
gerous preparations from minerals and metals. 

There is a very common idea amongst some of the 
peasantry in this country, that the roots of the Fern 
are connected with each other all over the kingdom, so 
that the termination of the root of any one Fern is 
not to be found. Certainly I have endeavoured to 
have a root traced for a considerable distance, but 
never could arrive at the end of it, a proof hew far 
? Henry IV, Part I. Scene 2. t Tatler, No. 240. 
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they run tinder ground. The best way of getting 
Fern to grow in a park, or other place where none 
previously existed, is to have a deep and wide trench 
dug, and to empty into it cart-loads of Fern-leaves, 
with the roots, and the soil in which they grew. 



Girdling trees is not always fatal ; an Elder will lire 
and thrive after the bark has been cut quite away, 
three or four inches in width, all round the trunk, near 
the ground, and the wood laid bare to the weather. I 
have seen an Elder that had been so treated three 
years before ; it has therefore lived through two full 
years without any communication from the roots to 
the leaves, between the bark /and the wood, yet it is 
stni flgurishing and is now in blossom. The bark is 
quite alive, both above and below the bare part of the 
trunk, but as yet there is no appearance of an attempt 
to produce new bark or to heal over. 



It is indeed almost impossible to conceive the mul- 
tiplicity of created objects, which people the earth, or 
the enormous number pf peculiar species. For in- 
stance, in the tropical forests. Beetles, Ants, and many 
other insects are found, especially at certain periods 
of the year, in such prodigious numbers, that no one, 
who has not been a vdtness of the fact, would be 
capable of forming any idea of it. "We must not sup- 
pose that these vast quantities of insects are permitted 
to exist without some important and useful purposes 
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having to be performed by them. In tte forests re- 
ferred to, vegetation is not only exceedingly rapid, but 
the decay of it is equally so. Large trees,* also, to 
which parasitical plants have clung, are thrown down 
by hurricanes or other causes. Forests, therefore, would 
become almost impassable, both for man and beast, and 
the atmosphere would be rendered more hurtful to 
them, if the decaying vegetable matter was not quickly 
consumed by myriads of insects. Notwithstanding all 
the researches of Naturalists, and they have been great 
and indefatigable, the varieties of Beetles alone are so 
exceedingly numerous, as to have as yet defied all 
attempts to catalogue them; and Mr. Darwin, in his 
" Eesearches in Natural History," says that it is suf- 
ficient to disturb the composure of an entomologist's 
mind to look forward to the future dimensions of a com- 
plete catalogue of these insects. It is also an interest- 
ing feet, that carnivorous Beetles, and insects that feed 
on flesh, are very rare in these forests, while they 
abound in places where animals are very numerous. 
Mr. Darwin, states, " that a person, on first entering a 
tropical forest, is astonished at the labours of the Ants 
alone. Well-beaten paths may be seen, branching 
off in every direction, on which an army of never- 
failing foragers are seen, some going forth, and others 
returning, burthened with pieces of green leaf, often 
larger than their own bodies." 

The beautiful manner, in which an Almighty Power 
has adapted certain insects to perform particular ser- 
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vices, may be" further illustrated by the following fact. 
— "VVe know that the Caterpillars of many of our 
English* butterflies feed on cabbages and lettuces. 
These vegetables are now cultivated in the gardens 
roimd Bio de Janeiro, having been of late years in- 
troduced there. Mr. Darwin informs us " that neither 
the Caterpillars of the numerous Butterflies, which 
abound in that country to an extraordinary degree, 
nor even the Slugs, wiU touch them. Other food 
has been allotted to them to feed upon; in doing 
which they fulfil one of the designs for which they 
were created. 

Part of the dead branch of an Oak tree found in 
"Windsor Great Park was once sent to me, on which 
the Caterpillar of the Puss-moth (JBomhyx vinula) had 
constructed the outer case of its cocoon, or rather a 
very ingenious covering and protection to it. This 
case was formed to resemble the bark of the Oak so 
completely, that it was almost impossible to distinguish 
it from that substance. Indeed so complete was the 
deception, that until I shook the piece of branch, and 
heard the rattle of the cocoon in the outer case, I did not 
discover it. It is difficult to conceive the possibility of 
a Caterpillar producing this imitative covering, which 
is quite as hard as any part of the bark of an Oak, and 
also of fliting upon it a small piece of moss to assist the 
deception. That the barky and mossy substances have 
been eaten off by the insect, and then reproduced in 
their present form, cannot admit of a doubt. But as 
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this case must have been made by the operation of 
the Caterpillar from the inside of it, it is won- 
derful how the junction of the new with the old bark 
was effected with the extreme nicety with which it was 
done, and also how the case was closed up when nearly 
completed. 

In another instance, a Caterpillar of the same species 
of Moth made its case on some old paling, and the 
colour of the wood was completely imitated. I con- 
sider these as amongst the most curious specimens of 
insect architecture I have met with, and they afford 
proofs of the instinct implanted- by a benevolent 
Creator in insignificant insects for their preservation. 
No wet can. penetrate, and no bird could discover, or 
get at the imbedded cocoon. I can only regret the 
difficulty of giving an adequate idea of this curious 
structure. 

In order to produce the necessary niunber of insects 
requisite to carry on- the purposes for which they were 
created, each species has its own particular habitation, 
in whieh the young can be lodged and protected. 
Many of these are formed with great sMU, and shew 
astonishing ingenuity. The Mason Bee, for instance, 
may be caUed an architect, for she makes a building 
composed of sand and mortar. Some insects have the 
power of boring into decaying trees, which they do to 
a great depth with considerable skill and perseverance. 
Others penetrate into the earth, or drop their eggs 
in the watery while many live in communities, defend- 
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ing themselves and their young with so much courage, 
that even the. largest animals have been obliged to 
yield to their united assaults. / 

It is evident, that the great multiplicity of insects 
would be attended with injur}^, if various causes did 
not serve to diminish their numbers, where there is an 
imdue proportion of them. Birds devour them, and 
so do the larger tribe of insects, such as spiders, 
wasps, &c. Another means of preventing a super- 
abundant proportion of them, and of keeping down 
the numbers of certain insects, is the migratory prin- 
ciple which pervades certain species ; during the 
progress of the migrations vast numbers are destroyed. 
Mr. Darwin teUs us, " that when the Beagle was off the 
shores of Northern Patagonia, and about ten miles 
from the Bay of San Bias, vast numbers of Butterflies, 
in bands or flocks of countless myriads, extended as 
far as the eye could range. Eyen with the aid of a 
glass, it was not possible to see a space free from 
Butterflies. The seamen cried out, * it was snowing 
Butterflies,* and such in fact, was the appearance. 
The day had been fine and calm, and the one previous 
to it equally so. It is not, therefore, probable, that 
the insects were blown off the land, but we may con- 
clude that they voluntarily took flight. Before sun- 
set, howevei;, a strong breeze sprang up from the 
north, and this must have been the cause of tens of 
thousands of the Butterflies having perished." Captain 
Fitzroy, in his narrative, says, " that this flight of white 
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Butterflies occupied a space of not less than two hun- 
dred yards in height, a mile in width, and several miles 
in length, and that they were as numerous as flakes 
of snow in the thickest shower." This migratory in- 
stinct in insects is not confined to Butterflies. Nu- 
merous Beetles have been found far out at sea. 
Numbers of them were discovered seventeen miles 
from land, swimming in the open ocean, and appa- 
rently not much injured by the salt water. 

The interesting fact of insects being blown from the 
Patagonian shore was observed by Captain Cook, and 
has been ably remarked upon by Mr. Darwin. Amongst 
other facts, the latter informs us that while the 
Beagle was in the mouth of the Plata, the rigging was 
coated with the web of the gossamer Spider. The 
weather had been fine and clear, and in the morning 
the air was full of patches of the flocculent web, as on 
an autumnal day in England. The ship was then 
sixty miles distant from the land. Vast numbers of a 
small spider, about one-tenth of an inch in length, and 
of a dusky red colour, were attached to the webs. 
Many thousands of them were on the ship. The little 
aeronaut, as soon as it arrived on board, was very 
active, running about, sometimes letting itself fall, and 
then reascending the same thread ; sometimes employ- 
ing itself in making a small and very irregular mesh in 
the comers between the ropes. It moved with facility 
on the surface of the water. Its stock of thread ap- 
peared to be inexhaustible ; and this I have observed 

T 
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to be the case with our own little gossamer, and, like 
them, when they were suspended by a single thread, 
the slightest breath of air would bear them out of 
sight. On other occasions, when they had been placed, 
or had crawled, on some little eminence, they would 
send forth a thread, and sail away in a lateral course, 
with a rapidity which was quite unaccountable. Some 
spiders, however, have the power of darting through 
the air without the help of any thread. This I have 
noticed more than once, and it has been observed by 
others. M. Virey, in his " Bulletin des Sciences Natu- 
reUes," thinks that by means of a rapid vibration of 
their feet, they walk the air. In the case of a spider, 
placed upon a stick, fixed in the centre of a basin-full 
of water, a thread is thrown out, of sufficient length to 
be carried by the slightest breath of air to the edge 
of the basin, to which it seems to adhere in conse- 
quence of some glutinous substance at the end of tho 
thread. By means of this thread the spider makes its 
escape. 

"When the net of the large Q-arden Spider is heavy 
with dew and is made to swing or wave in the air so 
as to endanger it, the Spider will fix his feet in the 
centre filaments, and swing his heavy body to and fro in 
a very extraordinary manner, producing, by that means, 
a series of vibrations in quicker time than that in 
which the net is moving, by means of which the strain 
upon the fabric is diminished, and gradually neutral- 
ised. He begins the operation by throwing his body 
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rapicQy and violently from and towards the net, and 
causes it by that means to vibrate a great deal, but he 
continually^ diminishes the space through which he 
moves, and goes faster and faster, while ho is dimi- 
nishing it, until his body becomes almost impercep- 
tible, and the motion appears to cease before it 
actually ceases, from its extreme rapidity, as well as 
from the continually diminishing space through which 
it is performed. 

In the Autumn, early in the morning, after a dew, 
and when there is no wind, if the net is waved slowly, 
without scaring the spider, by swinging one of it» 
chief supports, the process may be observed without 
interruption. I have also seen other Spiders of the 
same genus in furze and hedgerows do the same thing 
in a high wind, but the wind interferes with the regu- 
larity, as weU as with the visible duration of the 
process. 

In a quiet mill-head or clear pond, or in any other 
such place where there are Eels, and where the ground 
is soft and easily seen, there are conunonly to be ob- 
served, upon the surface of the mud, a number of 
round and cup-shaped holes. 

Now the fresh water Mussels (Mya ovalis) are wont 
to bury themselves in the mud, and will lie at the 
bottom of the same kind of holes, which they make by 
opening and then forcibly closing their large shells, 
and so repeatedly throwing out the water^ with the mud 

t2 
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that it contains, to a certain distance, until at length 
the latter subsides round the place and leaves a cavity 
in the surface. I cannot, however, say that it is so 
from my own experience, but I know that the same 
effect is produced by a Bull-head, who operates, in'a 
similar manner, with his mouth. 

G[]he holes to which I allude are not made by the 
Mya, but by Eels, who, after burying themselves, 
make them, I have no doubt, by the same mode of 
proceeding as that of a Bull-head. 

Most certain it is, that when we see such a cavity 
pf about two inches or more in diameter, which ap- 
pears to be fresh and evenly formed, if we are able 
to get close enough to it, we shall also be likely to 
see the lips of a large Eel just barely protruding 
from the bottom of it, and slowly performing, the 
process of respiration, while the rest of the head is 
invisible. 

Moreover, if we carefully let down a Lob-worm, and 
hold it so that it may gently touch his nose, the conse- 
quences will, as probably, be such that the fisher wiU 
not soon forget them; for the Eel will most likely 
seize the worm, and if he does so, he will seize it like 
a tiger, or with such a desperate and sudden snap, and 
plunge away with it at the same moment, so far iiito 
the mud, that if the fisher's nerves are tenderly 
strung, it may go hard with him for a while ; the effect 
in such a case being often little less than that which 
IB produced by th^ hmg of » pistol, when it is fire(J 
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close behind a man, who is alone and unconscious that 
such a thing is going to be done. 

Consequently, when such holes abound, there arises 
the following method of fishing for Eel, which is both 
scientific and exciting. 

A short and thick needle is tied to a silk line ; or, in 
other words, the angler makes a " sniggling needle," 
but shorter audi stronger than such a needle is com- 
monly made, because it is commonly made too longj 
and with much too thin a needle ; and having killed a 
lob-worm, by throwing it with sufficient force upon 
hard ground, and dividing it, and taking, the head part ; 
into the other end of that part of it he inserts the 
needle, as in a case of sniggling, or so that the head 
of the worm, may be presented to the Eel: such a 
bait, or, I suppose, a Minnow, though I never tried 
one, the head of the needle being pointed towards the 
Minnow's head, is let down to the holes from the end 
of a Btiflf rod, and will commonly prove most suc- 
cessful. 

The way to kill an Eel and to take out the needle, 
is to throw over him enough dry earth or sand to 
cover him with it, but earth I think is better, because 
it will more immediately absorb the moisture of the 
skin, which being absorbed, he will lie still, and there- 
fore enable you to handle him. He is then to be 
kijled by dividing the spine at its juncture with the 
head, which kills him instantly; a fleam, employed in 
the usual manner, is much the best thing with which to 
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operate. The needle, being made to sbew itself under 
the «1cin of the fwh's throat, may afterwards be drawn 
out by the head, together with the line to which it ia 
tied, thrrnigh a small slit made in it at the part with 
a sharp penknife. ' 

The above is a detail of the Natural History of the 
cnrities that have been described, and of the piscatory 
results to which it leads. But Eel-fishing, in that 
way, is nevertheless no more than the most pleasur- 
able method of Eel-fishing, which is the least plea- 
surable, perhaps, of all the branches of the Art of 
ABgling. 

At Dudson, near Birmingham, about thirty years 
ago, there was, in a small pond in the garden, a large 
tamo Perch, who put everything that I offered him 
into his mouthj and did not seem to be a&aid of any- 
thing« I even presented my finger to him, which he 
tried in the most vigorous manner to get down his 
throat, pressing against the end of it with distended 
jaws, and with a wriggling motion performed by means 
of the tail. I also lifted him out of the pond without 
searing him. 

If ho was not visible at any moment, when the 
water was splashed by the hand he soon appeared, and 
remained some time near the surface, looking about ; 
after which, if there was nothing for him, he went 
down again; — for a large Perch always lies at the 
bottom, commonly upon the ground ; where he rests, 
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like all his species, under the same circumstances, on 
the tips of the ventral fins and the tip of the tail. He 
was extremely deliberate and sober in his proceeedings, 
moving as little as possible. And^from not being aware 
of the fact that a large Perch is always at the bottom 
of the water, and is a slow mover, it arises that few 
Anglers are able to catch a large Perch. 

The way to succeed in doing so is to fish close to 
the bottom, and to let the bait lie several minutes in 
one place, moving it also very slowly, when it is 
moved, and not more than a few inches at a time. If 
that is done, and properly done, the Angler will catch 
only a few fish, but they will all be large ; whereas if he 
fishes like most men, upon the roving principle, or 
moves the bait continuxdly and does not keep it deep 
enough, he may catch a great many, but there will not 
be among them, imless by mere accident, one large 
fish. 

All other fish that I have observed, when they move 
their pectoral fins, move them together ; a Perch moves 
them alternately. 

A Perch is the Whiting of fresh waters, but a very 
superior fish to a Whiting, though few people will 
acknowledge his superiority ; which is owing alto- 
gether to the little care that we take to enquire into 
his habits, and to catch him for the table at the right 
time of the year. 

We catch Salmon at a certain season and then they 
are in the best condition ; but Petch we can catch at 
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any time, and never trouble ourselves to consider 
whether it is the proper time or not for such fish to be 
in good condition. The fact is they should be eaten, as 
Salmon are eaten, ju3t before they spawn, which is in 
the very beginning of April; and consequently the 
time to eat a Perch, in perfection, is in March, and 
neither before nor after. 



The use of the Back Ein has long been a question 
that has interested Ichthyologists not a little, though 
unhappily the desire to understand Ichthyology has 
not extended to the other fins of fish ; while the desire 
to understand the science of the Back Fin has ex- 
tended no farther than to suggest the theory that it 
is to enable the fish to keep himself upright. Experi- 
ments have accordingly been made to ascertain the 
fact ; one of which was to see if it was used by fish in 
the act of swimming ; so, in order to set that question 
at rest, the Back Fin of a fish was cut quite off*, and 
when it was found that the fish appeared to swim as 
well without it as before, or in the same upright 
position, it was held to be proved that the use of 

m 

the Back Fin is not to enable a fish to keep himself 
upright in the water. 

But by the same reasoning, if we wanted to 

ascertain the use of a fish's head we should cut it 

oiT, and when we saw that it produced immediate 

death, should decide that the use of a fish's head 

23 to enable him to live, and nothing more. If on 
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the other hand we look at a fish that possesses all 
his fins uninjured, and, while ho is perfectly free 
to move them as he likes, ohserve what he does 
when he moves in different ways under different 
circumstances, we shall finally see that the chief use 
of the Back Fin is to enahle the fish to sustain himself 
when he meets with conflicting currents, that is to 
say, against a lateral motion in the water — not 
always, but when he is moving slowly; or after he 
has turned and suddenly stops ; or when he is at rest. 
AVhen there is a lateral motion in the water, 
whether previously existing or produced by himself, 
a fish, and particularly a deep fish, requires the help 
of his Back Fin while he is moving slowly, almost 
as much as when he is at rest ; but it is only in slow^ 
motion that it is of use to him, and therefore when 
he is moving or preparing to move quickly he puts 
it down and does not raise it again until he ceases to 
move quickly. In like' manner when he is at rest, 
and the water is stiQ, the Back Fin is also quite 
motionless ; but if there is the slightest motion in 
the water, so that it meets him in any direction on 
his side, he immediately begins to use the Back Fin 
with a vigour corresponding to the force of the 
motion, for the manifest purpose of preventing him- 
self from being swayed by it. And the science with 
which he does it; the mode in which he opens the 
fin or returns it to its place, so that it shall offer 
the least resistance to the water when it is required 
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\\\'M ihcro shoiilil ho no resistance — the beautifiil 
julnptnlioM of tlio whole instrument to its particular 
jMM'piwos; juiijlil ho tlisplavod perhaps to some extent 
in i\ T\\'.\\\^c on (ho Kins of Fishes, but is altogether 
un i;^j iwuImMo wilhiu the oompiiss of this work. 

Tho 1 1. Ik whost^ Hack Tin \Yas cut off in the above 
lAjK rliuont. was a Kiiaoh, and no fish can more mani- 
l'»'>»l\ sl\o\\ \is wliv lie uses it, as well firom the 
jMOMMu nt man nor in which ho operates with it, as 
on aoovMnit \U* l^is sU>w ami constant motion. 

riu* \\i\\ \\\M I l\avo examined with reference to their 
\i;o o( tho l^aok Fin an^ a Roach, a Minnow, a Perch, 
\u\k\ i\ iJoKl lish. A lVrv*h however moves so little 
\\\.\\ ho dooj» not add much to our knowledge of the 
n».'\tt.M\ 

'^I^M^* aiv no d\nibt other uses to which tlic Back 
\'\x\ iM nppliod. for uaturv seldom makes a thing to 
iior\ o a H\\nx\o pnrposo. Tlius a IVrdu whose Back Fin 
irt \ rrv Mpinon>». otwls it when he is in the act of feeding, 
inul ol'ton snd\lo!dv at other times. The size of the 
Uiw\s Tin nun !v oxpivtcil to bo small in very broad 
UmIi. nnd larj-ro in tl \oso that nrv* doop and otherwise 
iuxiiniri.ntlv piv\ivlod with the moans of supporting 
tlio l».^l\ : that i.** to sav, tlio size and situation of 
\hr \Wk Kin dopond on the sliapo and habits of the 
11 -It. inul tho rolaiivo situation and power of his other 
tin^j {'.nil tail, toj^otlior with tho nature of the waters 
that \w inliabits. 

All tho lish thai I have observed move the Eves 
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in tliree directions but not upwards. The way in 
which they move them however in most cases, is 
peculiar ; they cannot move them smoothly or to any 
angle, but only to a certain angle and with a jerk. 
They can also move each eye independently of the 
other. Minnows, again, contract and dilate the pupil 
very much, but I never could detect the same faculty 
in othersfish. 



Those who make up the great body of people with 
whom we come into contact during our journey 
through the world, when we have seen them a few 
times under ordinary circumstances, are known and 
understood as well as if we saw them every day ; 
because they are all made up of the same materials, 
and are altogether, the creatures of those circiun- 
stances. 

Eut with a few, the case is very different ; we may 
see them every day, for years together, and yet never 
know nor understand them afber all, because the 
mind, in such people, though it may not go much 
deeper, is not created out of their ordinary circum- 
stances ; from which it arises that, if we would under- 
stand such people, we must have an opportunity of 
seeing them on some occasion when the differences or 
peculiarities of their character are called forth.. A 
very trivial circumstance will suffice to call them 
forth ; and therefore a moment of time is enough to 
enable a man with a sharp eye to come at length to 
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know them thorougliry ; a man with a sharp eye being 
a man who has penetration to discern the causes of 
human conduct, or to trace the motive of what is said 
or done, and therefore to discern the kind of person 
who says and does it. 

And we shall find that it is the same with different 
species of animals, or with different individuals among 
ourselves. Thus with Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and 
Poultry, though a few individuals, here and there, may 
differ somewhat in individual propensities, yet when we 
have seen them under ordinary circumstances, their 
habits and manners are so perfectly made known to us, 
that if we were to live among them all our lives we 
should find out very little more about them ; or rather 
should discover that they were always the same animals. 

But it is not so with all species of animals that are 
common enough in many places ; as for example with 
Stoats and "Weasels ; because, although we may see 
such animals numberless times, it is only on some rare 
occasion that we are able to see them under circum*- 
stances that cause them to develop their real cha- 
racters and resources ; as also in their case, because, 
where they are seen, they are commonly looked at as 
creatures to be killed, and are hotly pursued like a 
mad dog, until they are circumvented and put out of 
the way ; instead of being contemplated with the eye 
of a Naturalist, as creatures who are endowed with 
mysterious attributes and unintelligible power. 

I have watched. Stoats and Weasels in their secret 
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haunts and seen their secret proceedings ; and wo have 
no wild animals who would oftener be visible if it was 
only possible to get a glimpse of them ; for no animal 
is more constantly going about, and none works harder 
for his living than a Stoat or "Weasel. 

But he is secret and mysterious in all that he does ; 
he is always darting into holes and oozing out again 
through other holes to which he had travelled under 
ground, or appears for an instant at a loophole in 
a hedge and is gone before we are certain as to his 
identity ; and he is so silent as well as quick in all his 
motions, and cautious and continually peering about, 
— though he chiefly depends on his ears as much to 
warn him of danger, as on his nose to find his food, for 
his eyes are of use to him only at the shortest dis- 
tances — that when we have caught a sight of him in 
his natural wilds we must be well acquainted with him 
if we would know where he is likely to appear again. 

He is also as curious and inquisitive as ho is quick 
and cautious, or seems to be so, because he cannot see 
well ; and therefore when he hears a noise, being inter- 
ested in all that may tend to his good or evil, and also 
cautious, and accordingly slow to decide about the 
meaning of a thing until he has found out what it 
means, he is obliged to go close to the place before ho 
can make up his mind. From which it arises that 
when we have disturbed a Stoat, or "Weasel, if we are 
careful to stand still and be quite silent, we are almost 
sure to see him again ; particularly if we are able to 
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imitate tlie crying of a Eabbit or a Hat, wheh wc 
may safely depend on seeing him, and also on his 
coming very near to us. 

A Stoat is not by any means a fleet animal, but 
what he wants in speed he makes up in address ; so 
that a dog on his own ground can rarely manage 
to get hold of him. 

I was sitting on some logs of wood in a quiet field 
by the side of a quiet coppice, and had also with 
me a dog for a companion, who was used to my 
quiet way. 

After I had been there some time, I saw a rabbit 
run out of the wood and go towards the middle of 
the field ; he did not go far and seemed to hesitate, 
and-, after some uncertain movements, turned and lay 
down or squatted in the grass. He had an unusual 
appearance, and from his running in that manner I 
was led to suspect that a Stoat was hunting him, so I 
kept my dog where he was, and shortly saw a Stoat 
come out at the same place and follow upon the scent. 

But he was not then the lurking and timid creature 
that he is when we see him at other times, but earnest 
and violent, and bold and brave; he threw himself 
from side to side with his head up in the air, like a 
well broken pointer who is quartering a field, until 
he hit oiT the line in which the Rabbit had gone, 
when he kept it with the skill and ardour of a Blood- 
hound, who knew from the state of things that he wa^ 
clo80 upon his prey. 
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He was therefore not long in reaching the Eabbit, 
though he did not, as usual, see it till the last moment, 
when he immediately and repeatedly leapt upon its 
neck, biting and shaking it with all the force he could 
put into his violent blows, and retreating, each time 
a pace or two in order to produce the greater effect. 

At that stage of the proceedings I ran up with my 
Dog, a most sagacious Eetriever and superior per- 
former, though a small Dog of his kind, who counted 
I believe as much as I did on making an easy capture 
of the Stoat. But we were both of us mistaken, for 
as soon as he saw us, though he must have felt that 
the matter was likely to be serious and even des- 
perate, he did not shew the least alarm nor lose his 
presence of mind. He merely turned his head towards 
the side of the wood from which he had just come, 
and without taking the slightest notice of the Dog, 
or goiQg an iQch out of his way, went back the whole 
distance, fiill twenty yards, in a series of high, long 
deliberate and steady leaps, during which the Dog, 
though he had no difficulty in keeping up with his 
real pace, could never accomplish his seizure ; because 
the Stoat was never on the ground except for a 
moment at the inter\^al of each leap, and the intervals 
were so long and the motion so unusual, that the Dog 
lost him, as it were, after every descent, and was not 
able to reach him when he next touched the ground, 
before he had vanished again. 

Now it is a fact, that a Dog, when he is trying to 
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catch an animai which is runnmg before his nose, al- 
though his eyes are so placed in his head that he can 
easily see above him, can very rarely see the animal if 
it happens to make a sudden leap and rises much 
above his eyes, but hunts about upon the ground and 
then turns, most commonly in the wrong direction, 
and looks round in a state of the greatest astonish- 
ment. "We are, therefore, to conclude that the Stoat, 
in his danger, was led instinctively to practice the 
device by which he saved his life, and that he practised 
it with instinctive skill. A "Weasel I suppose would 
not have fared so well, but never having seen a "Weasel 
under the same circumstances, and knowing how 
quick and cunning they are, and how fertile in con- 
trivances, I am not at aU sure that he would not have 
escaped, though not, perhaps, so easily. 

I once killed a Weasel on the bank of a river where 
he was probably looking for a Water-rat ; he was thin 
and old, and his teeth were worn down like those of a 
Dog, who has passed his life in the service of a rat- 
catcher ; and he had all the appearance of having fared 
badly through old age. 

We may also see Snakes and Trogs at all seasons 
when they are above ground, and yet never know 
more about them than that they are Snakes and 
Frogs. 

Hundreds of Naturalists, or at least thousands of 
people who live in the country, have seen common 
Snakes, yet never saw them bite or swim, still less 
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ever saw them swimming under water ; and of every 
ten thousand who are intimate with Frogs, not one 
man perhaps, or not more than one, has heard the 
loud and shrieking scream that they will utter when 
they are conscious of great or peculiar danger, — as 
when they are leaping in long grass before a mower's 
scythe, — which is a voice that, in intensity of expression 
as well as volume — the expression being increased 
perhaps by proceeding from such a creature, — is un- 
doubtedly the most appalling and ghastly soimd that 
can be heard among animal voices or can well be ima- 
gined; for it embodies a mass of distress from sudden 
dread, or is made up of the last agonies of terror and 
horror. 

During the first thirty years of my life I had pro- 
bably as much to do with Snakes as any body ; I have 
caught and handled them in all ways, and, when a boy, 
have even taken them into bed with me and done 
with them all that foolish boys can do who desire 
to get at the meaning of a thing, or whose curiosity 
and thoughtlessness are greater than their sense of fear. 
Therefore, I must have annoyed and exasperated them 
in every kind of way; yet I never saw a common 
Snake attempt to bite, and never heard of any boy or 
man, in all those years, who had been bitten by a com- 
mon snake. 

But the Author of " the Journal of a Naturalist," 
on the contrary, whose intercourse with such creatures 
can hardly have been greater, says that be has been 

XT 
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bitten by them many times, and Tvitb the same effects 
as from the bite of an Adder, though much less in 
degree. 

So, of those few Naturalists who have seen Snakes 
swim, how many hare seen them swimming under 
water, as if it was their natural element ? — for I do not 
think that there is a single instance in which such a 
sight is recorded to have been seen. In after years, 
however, I happened on the same occasion to see a 
Snake swim in that way and also bito. 

I was walking with a companion by the side of a 
little brook where, in a deep and quiet hole, and at 
the bottom of the water, we saw distinctly a common 
Snake of fiill size. He was moving a little when we 
first saw him, but afterwards lay without motion and 
apparently at his ease ; he looked therefore but for his 
colour, exactly like an eel. After a while I took him . 
out without any resistance on his part; he allowed 
himself indeed to be so easily caught, that I am led to 
think that he did not sec me ; and therefore conclude 
that Snakes do not see well under water. 

I then carried him to a bare place near the bank 
and put him on the ground, where, being ignorant I 
suppose of local bearings, instead of proceeding to 
effect his escape, he immediately coiled himself into a 
baU and tried incessantly to protect his head by hiding 
it among the folds of his long body. He also emitted 
freely the characteristic effluvia of his species when 
thnv are irritated or alarmed. 
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After he had spent some time in that way, he sud- 
denly lifted his head, though without uncoiling his 
body, and hissing violently and darting out his tongue, 
struck at my shoe like a viper, several times, hitting it 
every time with his jaws a vigorous and very audible 
blow. 

In -wTiting about Snakes it is legitimate to ascend 
from a Slow- worm to the Sea Serpent ; and therefore 
I will add that all the Snakes which I have seen in 
the act of swimming on the surface, swam with the 
head and neck considerably elevated and so that no 
part of the body was immersed. They also moved, 
of course, as they move on land, viz. : with lateral or 
horizontal folds ; whereas the Sea Serpent is described 
and figured with the head erect in the same way, but 
as if he moved with vertical instead of horizontal folds ; 
which must certainly be a mistake, because it is im- 
possible that locomotion could be so performed, unless 
by repeatedly diving down the head, which he has 
never been seen to do. 

Concerning the motion of Eels on land and the 
stories that are on record of Eels that have been seen 
in the act of passing from pond to pond, I may like- 
wise mention that Naturalists are inconsistently in- 
credulous, their incredulity arising from want of ob- 
servation ; for when a fresh caught Eel is thrown on 
stalky grass that affords him a firm lateral support or 
purchase, and is thoroughly saturated with rain or 
water, he will move forward through the grass as 

tj2 
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easily, if not as fast, as in water among tbick weeds, 
though he will no doubt suffer from the friction of the 
grass if he continues the operation long. 

The croaking of Frogs is another phenomenon which 
is constantly heard but very rarely seen. I happen to 
have seen a Frog in the act, under circumstances that 
will be mentioned by and bye, when I observed that 
the breath was drawn into the mouth through a very 
small and narrow aperture in the middle of it ; and 
that the passage of the air down the throat produced 
a sharp external bead, which increased in size towards 
the chest, and in which the pulsations arising from the 
division of the stream into the roll of notes that con- 
stitutes croaking, were very well defined. 

But there is an instinct or faculty belonging to 
Frogs, which it will afford us much instruction as well 
as interest to contemplate ; viz. : the faculty that they 
have, if not always, which is probable, yet at all events 
at a certain season, of knowing when they are in the 
neighbourhood of water, and of distinguishing in some 
mafiner the direction in which it lies, at a distance 
perhaps of several miles. 

Now if we are told that a Pigeon which had been 
taken out of a back room in an obscure house in the 
most crowded part of Paris or Antwerp, and put into 
a basket and carried in the dark to the most crowded 
part of London, and, after a day or two, thrown up 
into the air, is seen to describe two or three large 
circles and then to fly straight off in the right direction 
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and continue to fly in that direction until he settle 
once more upon the top of the house, or enters the 
very window from which he was taken — being hin- 
dered from doubting the fact on account of its noto- 
riety — we are contented to wonder at it and to think 
it very curious. 

. But when we see Hive-bees and Wasps do the Bame 
kind of thing, almost as often as we see them, we are 
not at all surprised. While if it is asserted that the 
same fSunilty at which we wonder in a bird and do not 
wonder in a bee, is possessed also by our common 
domestic quadrupeds, we are always incredulous more 
or less. 

Thus, if we should read in the papers that a Horse, 
or a Donkey was taken out of a stable in the heart of 
London and led blindfold by the high road, into the 
heart of York or Liverpool, or at least into some 
town at a distance from London which is propor- 
tional, according to their locomotive powers, to that 
of the places to which a bird or bee will fly, and that in 
due time the animal found its own way back again and 
was seen once more standing by its own stable, it 
would require much effort and very great deliberation, 
and the testimony of several intelligent and honest 
witnesses, to enable us, not only to believe the par- 
ticular fact, but its abstract possibility. 

It is there then that the instruction lies, which is to 
be derived from an investigation of the nature of the 
faculty, and the causes of the different conclusions at 
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wliich we amve from considering the same fiEicts tinder 
different circumstances. 

Tliat Frogs are enabled to knoAV when water is in 
their neighbourhood, and that they will take long 
joumies in the spa\\'ning season in order to reach a 
pond or a ditch, I have had repeated means of ascertain- 
ing in places where there was a pond on the other side 
of a wall or close paling. I liave found Frogs during 
that time in numbers, lying close to the impeding 
fence, and with their heads against it, and when I 
threw over some of them, they immediately proceeded 
towards the water, which must have been as invisible 
to them as the sun at midnight is to us. 

The habit that Frogs have of leapmg or falling into 
pits and wells and the areas of houses, is also almost 
certainly to be attributed to their instinctive search after 
water, and explains the reason why we find so many 
more Frogs in such places, during the Spring months 
than at other times. 

I lived for a few years in a house in the country 
which was surrounded by a deep area, and every Spring 
the floor of the area was streTsu with them. 

Frogs are supposed to croak from pleasurable mo- 
tives only ; but I heard the Frogs in that area croak at 
intervals when they were miserably thin and feeble 
and dried up. On one occasion also during the first 
day of the plague, when I had collected a basket-full 
and was throwing them, one by one, over the garden- 
rrall, a wretched looking creature erected himself in 
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the l)askdt and croaked two or three times in loud 
and hollow tones; on which occasion it was that I 
observed the circumstances which I have mentioned 
above. 

Now the croaking of those Prog^may seem to sug- 
gest that it could not have been pleasure tliat made 
them croak; but on the other hand they may have 
croaked in the area on the occurrence of changes in 
the weather that were pleasurable to them, and the 
Frog in the basket might have croaked, because he 
perceived that he was getting nearer to the water; 
for if we allow that an animal can know by sensation 
where there is water, when it is a long way off, we 
cannot deny that he may know by the same means 
when he is getting nearer to it. 



Observers do not seem to have remarked that 
Toads, in the act of darting out the tongue, will fire- 
quently miss their aim. I have seen Toads make many 
attempts at a large fly and sometimes fail after all. 
But perhaps that occasional want of skill might 
have arisen from their being fuUy fed, or from the 
manner in which the flies were presented to them. 
We know that high feeding in horses acts morbidly 
upon the eye, producing in that case a sense of fear, 
from some cause, and to a degree that has never 
been explained; though it is a phenomenon that 
often occurs and is most curious — that an extra feed 
or two of com should cause a horse to be terrified 
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and start at the sight of things, which he would 
haye passed without any fear or starting if he had 
not had the com. TT, 

A Toad when he is feeding is liable to catch up, 
along with his prey, some extraneous substance, as 
a blade of grass or moss; in which case he firees 
himself from it in a very striking manner; for he 
raises one of his fore feet with which he draws it out 
of his mouth, and at the same time turning his head 
towards the other side, throws his foot &om him. 

But everything about a Toad is worthy of our 
attention ; all that he is and all that he does. 

Thus, when he is sitting upon moss or on whatever 
else will yield under him, if he wishes to retire, he 
first pushes his body backwards into it, and then lifts 
it up with his hind-legs ; and so, alternately pushing 
and lifting he almost immediately buries himself; going 
by that means into his retreat, remaining there and 
coming forth again, in the same position, viz. with his 
face towards us. 

At the end of last Autumn I put a Toad into a 
small garden-pot, upon a little moss, and the pot into 
the ground, a foot below the surface, covering the top 
of it with loose slates ; and, replacing the earth that I 
had taken out of the hole, heaped over him a barrow 
full of grass and leaves. He lay there until April, 
more than six months, when I dug him up again. 

I remember that when the Pig, which was buried by 
the £iUing of a part of the cliff at Dover, was dug out 
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after a confinement of six weeks, though lie was still 
alive and Jived to be fatted, it was found that the 
eyes had lost all their colour and that he was stone- 
blind; having been blinded, most probably, at the 
moment of his disinterment from the sudden exposure 
to the light. I was therefore very careful to observe 
the effect that the day-light, under the same circum- 
stances, had upon the Toad. 

When I took off the last slate, I found him sitting, 
as he sat at the moment of his burial. His skin was 
moist and very clear and healthy ; differing only from 
its common appearance in tending, a little more than 
usual, towards a yellow tinge. His eyes were wide 
open and in colour, as dark as ever — imagination made 
them rather darker ; and although a Toad always shuts 
his eyes— directly that an insect or any accidental 
substance touches him near the eye-lid, he did not 
attempt to shut his eyes. He did not jQiinch in the 
least degree, from the light or from the air ! The com- 
posure with which he returned to the light was like the 
silence in which he had sat in the darkness; and 
when, in the evening, I brought him into the house 
and offered him a Beetle, he seized and swallowed it 
as vigorously as if it had been his last Spider in the 
Autumn. 

At the will of another he sat alone for six months, 
in darkness undergroimd. At the will of another, 
he came up out of the earth again, as he had gone 
down into it, and, if I had kept him there six years, I 
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should have found him still the same. If he had laid 
in his grave for more than six centuries, there is reason 
ill the thought that he would have been found with 
no more marks of time upon him. than after these 
«ix months interment. Time has no dominion over 
him, or has never niado good his title, for he lives on 
and on and does not care for Time. 

AYhen water is dropped on him or poured over him 
from a height, he does not shew the slightest surprise, 
not even at the first drop, imless it falls upon his 
head: but sits peacefully enjoying the coolness and 
refreshment of it as long as the stream continues. If 
on the other hand he can get no water, he is contented 
to be dry. 

When he opens his enormous jaws — we do not see 
his body ! his whole body disappears behind the gulph 
of his great jaws, like a hill behind a huge and yawning 
cavern that yawns at us out of the face of it, and his 
aspect is tremendous. 

When he is walking before us after his gaunt man- 
ner, if we did not know how harmless he is, he is so 
hideous that a nightmare might be far less terrible to 
a troubled mind. But his harmlessness is such that 
those who know him, instead of being appalled, are 
merely astonished at him. 
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Among those of tlie Beetle tiibe, with which we 
have most to do, are to be numbered the Blatta, a class 
of Insects of which one species, the Kitchen Beetle, 
is so great a nuisance in_our houses. 

In consequence of the disgust that it creates in the 
minds of the Inmates of the Kitchen — according to 
the principle on which a Cow, when it is met by a 
Lady in a narrow lane is afterwards described as a 
great Cow, though* she may have been the very smallest 
of her species, or stigmatised by the epithet of a horrid 
Cow, though the meekest and most beautiftil of domes- 
ticated kijie — they are always called, under similar 
circumstances, black Beetles and great black Beetles, 
though without any final reference to their size or 
colour; for the size of such creatures is extremely 
various, and their colour is never black but always 
brown, though of different shades in different indi- 
viduals, and darker in the full grown than in the 
younger and smaller. 

The ways of black Beetles if they are observed by 
the light of a candle conveniently placed after the 
household are gone to bed, and care is taken not to 
alarm them, are well worth attention for a night or 
two. During those hours they come forth in crowds 
and may easily be watched while they feed and roam 
about. 

"When such Beetles are startled from any cause, they 
dart back into their retreats in the nimblest manner ; 
but what is very singular, when they come forth again, 
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wincli they wiU do almost direcilyif they were not nrach 
scared, they wOl move very slowly and apparently with 
the greatest labour and pain ; they look in fact as if 
they had been maimed, or were torpid, or dying, and 
could hardly get along. In the same condition they 
will crawli at the same pace, up the slope of a Beetle- 
trap, and when they come to the glass, which should 
be covered on the outside with paper pasted over it, 
go down the fatal declivity as far as they can reach by 
hanging to the edge with their hind feet ; but if they 
are touched while in that position, with a stick or straw, 
they will instantly drop down, and, recovering at once 
the full use of their limbs, scuttle and dash about on 
the floor of the trap, where they will make, for a few 
seconds, almost as much noise as peas or shot when 
shaken in a box, after which they wiU become again as 
lethargic as before. 

So, if a pointed stick is fixed at right angles into 
the middle of the surface of a thin crust or piece of 
toast, and the bait is held near the crevices where they 
are most plentiful, they will come out in the same 
laborious way, and collect upon it until they totally 
cover it. They may then be lifted slowly from the 
ground by means of the stick, over a shallow basin or 
deep dish, without heeding or appearing to be aware 
of what is going on, but the slightest shake or twist- 
ing of the stick will cause them to rush about and fall 
pell-mell over one another into the basin, where the 
same scene wiU be enacted as in the trap. 
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Mere noise, like mere motion, causes them simply 
to retreat like a mouse under the same circumstances, 
where the retiring is prudential and habitual or in- 
stinctive ; but if they are touched by the breath, it has 
such an effect on them that they lose all recollection 
of where they are and what they are about, and rush 
and flounder away in a kind of madness, forgetting in 
their haste and agony their proper retreats, and scram- 
bling any where, in all directions imtil they have 
managed to hide themselves; after which they will 
venture out no more at that time. 

I see that the pest of Kitchen Beetles was discussed 
at a late Meeting of the Entomological Society and 
that various remedies were proposed, but they were 
not final. It is curious that these Insects are most 
greedily fond of Hemlock-leaves and stalks, fresh 
gathered and strewed about, the latter being split 
longitudinally so as to expose the succulent contents. 
They will eat up a great quantity of the plant night 
after night, for it does not kill them, or at all events 
imtil they have eaten it for many nights together, 
when I am told that " they will all be gone ;" but if 
a few pieces of leaf and stalk are put into a basin, 
clean and dry, against the edge of which a few slabs of 
wood are placed for the Beetles to ascend, they will 
crowd after their favourite food and be caught in mul- 
ritudes. 

Kitchen Beetles are always said to shun the light, 
because they run away when alighted candle is brought 
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i;.:: *.:::? tz'zt. : ^uT :r-:it U a r^lstsLe which arises from. 
a :V-f? rea5::::r.::. ^-li ir is sltt^^vs well to reason cor- 
re 0*1 V. eTcn. il .u: X::e:::n Beviles. It is not bv the 
canile rhf.T tivT r.re sorj^ L bur tv t^ie noise and mo- 
t::n '.vLic ii r-:::r.:^izv ilie candle: f^r when there is 
neither ni'ise nir :::::r:cn tr.cv will come forth freelv, 
whether it is li^ht cr cir!;; the ugh perhaps more fireely 
diirirg mor:oLL-:-55 azd silt^nt darkness. 

Strictly speaking. howcTer, it wiU be found that 
althou2:h thev niav be sometimes scared br a sudden 
liirht. the real cause of alarm in everr case, is motion 
that produces \-ibration in the floor or other place on 
which they may happen to be, mere noise lias as little 
cfTv'ct on them as mere light. 



^ 



"It is only by the united observations of various 
persons, that we must expect to learn many fiicts 
in Xatural Historv of which we are still ijniorant.*' 

I am strongly induced to believe that the destruc- 
tion of Sparrows and small birds, generally, is very 
injurious to those who have gardens and orchards. A 
proof of this has been sent to me by a correspondent, 
to whom I am indebted for much intcrcstins: informa- 
tion. He informs me that attached to his garden is 
a finiit plantation of three acres, containing goose- 
berries, currants, raspberries, cherries, apples, pears, 
plums, &c., and that he never allows birds to be 
destroyed or their nests taken. The consequence is 
that he is never annoyed with Caterpillars. He adds, 
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til at al)oiit two miles from liis residence, thcro is " a 
Small Bird Club,'* the members of whicli are bound to 
produce a certain number of small birds every week. 
Each year the Caterpillars devastate the plantations, 
and last year an Apple-orchard of more than ten 
acres was so infested, that the owner employed 
women to pick off every blossom in order to save 
the trees. It is hoped that a knowledge of this fact 
will induce persons to discontinue the wanton de- 
struction of small birds, intended, as they have been, 
for the benefit of man. 

A friend, (the Rev. J. Mitford) whose opinion is at 
variance wdth this view of the question as to whether 
some of the smaller birds are useful or injurious to 
■fruit trees or vegetables, has sent me some twigs of 
the cherry, gooseberry, and Pyrus Japonica, in which 
the blossoin-buds, he says, are entirely eaten out by 
the Bullfinch ; and he adds, that all the buds in one 
large bush of P. Japonica in his garden are destroyed 
by them. His gardener, who is a very experienced and 
observant person, informs him, that he has seldom 
seen any birds but the Black Titmouse, in Autumn, 
feeding on Caterpillars; even the Bobin seldom, as 
it prefers Earth-worms and Earwigs. His gardener 
has added the names of the birds that -he consider^; 
the most destructive to the garden crops, stating the 
particular nature of the mischief they do. 

The Bullfinch. — Eats all buds, cherry, gooseberry ; 
after these, the apple, 
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The House-Sparrow. — Gkx)8eberiy buds and peas. 

Chaffinch. — All vegetable seeds, as they come up 
in the Spring. 

Linnet. — All seeds ripening in the Autumn, espe- 
cially spinach and beet. 

Hedge-Sparrow. — Draws out of the ground young 
onions and leeks. 

Thrushes and Blackbirds. — Eat ripe fruit of all 
kinds. 

Norfolk Nightingale. — Cherries, raspberries, &c. 
when ripe. 

The Jay. — Strips off whole rows of ripe peas, and 
beans. 

These observations were made in a garden on tbe 
eastern side of Suffolk, and are here stated, thair 
their truth may be examined and verified, in other 
quarters* 

TVosh-water Pish in salt-water, and salt-water Fish 
in fresh-water, Hving, breeding and thriving, have 
been seen in various places in Scotland; and also 
in a pond in Guernsey, which has been recovered 
from the sea by draining the neck of a narrow 
isthmus. 



In a former work, I have given some accoimt of 
a large Spider, found at Hampton Court, there called 
"the Cardinal." They are so large that when one 
wa§ put into a tumbler, the legs reached over the 
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edge of it. They are very swift in their motions, and 
hunt about for their food. They bite off the wings 
of Moths, and, unlike the Common Spiders, which 
suck the juices of their prey, they appear to eat 
the body. They may be heard distinctly when they 
run along the paper on the walls. They arc always 
found in pairs — at least if one is caught, another is 
sure to be seen directly afterwards. They are most 
ir-quently seen in Autimin. It is a general remark 
at Hampton Court, that the Cardinal Spider makes 
its appearance previous to wet weather. 



I am glad to find that the fact I have formerly 
mentioned of the Long Tailed Titmouse, or Bottle 
Tit, placing a feather occasionally across the entrance 
to the nest, has been corroborated by others. This 
feather is beautifully placed, probably for the purpose 
of adding to the warmth of the nest, and pretty 
firmly fixed amongst the lichens, webs, and wool, of 
which the nest is composed. The nest, which is a 
sort of ball, and lined inside with an amazmg quantity 
of feathers, will sometimes contain from ten to fifteen 
young ones. It is somewhat elastic, and the labour 
bestowed upon it must be prodigious. I know 
nothing in the architecture of birds more interesting 
and beautiful. The hole is so small, that it appears 
scarcely large enough to admit the old birds, and 
it is over this hole that the feather is placed, like a 
Bwiugiug door, 
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So sagacious are animals^ that tbe Cattle in Aus- 
tralia are never known to feed beyond tliat point 
in the prairies, "vrhich Tsill enable them to get down 
in the evening to their drinking places. The Shet« 
land and Orkney Cows, and even the Ponies, observe 
a strict regularity in coming down to the shore, as 
soon as the tide is out, in order to feed on the sea- 
weed, moving off as the tide comes in, and repeating 
the same thing both night and day punctually. 



I 



It is a curious fact, that a Grentleman in "Wilt- 
shire, who is a strict preserver of his game and 
fish, has his ponds regularly visited by Herons on a 
Sunday; not a Heron is to be seen near them on any 
other day. 

Shrew Mice feed upon Frogs, and attack them with 
great energy. 

The Eev. Gilbert "White in his MS. Memoranda 
says, "A colony of black Ants comes forth every 
Midsummer from under my staircase, which stands 
in the middle of my house ; and as soon as the males 
and females (which fill all the wiudows and rooms) 
are flown away, the workers retire imder the stairs 
and are seen no more. It does not appear how this 
nest can have any commimication with the garden and 
yard; and, if not, how can these Ants subsist in 
perpetual darkness and confinement P " 
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The dark colour of many wild Birds must be a 
great preservation" to them. The young of many 
others do not have their fuU gay plumage till their 
second and third year, — in fact tiU they are strong 
enough to take care of themselves. 



" Tanners say, that when Chaffers ahound, they 
Ml from the trees and hedges on the Sheep's backs, 
where, being entangled in the wool, they die, and 
being blown by flies, fill the Sheep with Maggots." 
A useful hint for Shepherds. 



Some Cape Geese, in Eichmond Park, laid their 
eggs on the ground for two or three years, but 
finding that the Bats destroyed them, they made 
their nests in some old Pollards near the water, to 
which they safely conveyed their young. Moorhens, 
probably for the same reason, will frequently fix 
their nests in an kigenious manner amongst tall 
rushes. 



During the very mild Winter of 1843, I observed 
the Books haunt their old nests in the Home Park, 
Windsor, as if preparing for the breeding season. 
In Mr. White's unpublished MSS., he mentions a 
Book's nest, with young ones in it, as early as the 
26th of November ; and states, that on the 6th of 
December, one of the young was found dead imder 
the nest^ about half grown. 

x2 - 
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'HxaroetB fly about on a moon-ligfat nigiit in AntnmiL 
They have flown into my room late in the erenin^ 
attracted bj the light. They, probably, are in search 
of 3Iothj». 



Mr. "Wlute remarks, that all Quadrupeds that prey 
on fish are amphibious. This is not the case. Dogs, 
in Greenland, feed on fish, and watch for it on the 
sea-coast. The Polar Bear, also, dives after fi^ and 
yet cannot be called an amphibious animaL The 
distinction seems to be this. "The Otter, Seal, &o- 
havo a remarkable deposition in the eye, througli ^ 
which they are able to elongate or shorten the axis 
of the organ at pleasure, and by that means to see 
equally well in two media of very different density, 
viz. water and air." I am indebted to Blumenbach 
for the latter observation. 



I am always pleased with anecdotes of the affection 
of animals towards each other. A gentleman in Scot- 
land had a cock Golden Pheasant sent him, which 
ho confined in a pen with a solitary Chicken. These 
birds formed a great affection for each other, which 
thoy shewed in a variety of ways. The Pheasant, 
however, died, and was immediately stuffed, and the 
Chicken turned loose. It appeared miserable, how- 
ever, after the death of its companion, and having 
hvm Vihovni it, in its stuffed state, it drooped its 
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wings, after haying attempted to get at it, kept its 
eyes fixed on it, and in this attitude died. 



I think that I have found out a reason why the 
eggs of the Guinea-fowl are so much harder than 
the eggs of any other birds of the gallinaeeous tribe. 
The Guinea-fowl is found in large quantities in 
Upper and Lower Guinea, where Snakes abound, 
and probably other animals, who would destroy their 
eggs. These are laid on the ground, and in unusual 
numbers. The shells of the eggs are so hard, that 
Snakes cannot easily break them. They, probably, 
cany a few away, but there are so many of them, 
that this circumstance cannot materially lessen the 
numbers of these useful birds. The Guinea-fowl, 
also, is peculiarly cautious in concealing its nest, 
which is made in the thickest bushes or tufts of 
grass, having generaUy two runs or passages to it. 
This is a foresight given to the bird which must be 
the means of preserving its eggs, as well as itself^ from 
predatory animals. 

At the great fair, at Novgorod, in Sussia, many 
Kirguis Horses are brought for sale. The Marquis 
de Custine, who was there on one occasion, says, 
that these animals shew the greatest affection for 
each other. As long as they remain together they 
are quiet, but when one of them is sold, he has to 
be cast, and forcibly dragged, with . cords, out of the 
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enclosnro, where he ia confined. His companions 
then never cease to endeayoiip to escape. They neigh 
piteouslr, and shew signs of anger, as Trell as of 
great sensibility. "I hare seldom," he adds, "been 
more affected than I was yesterday, by the sight 
of these unhappy creatores, torn &om the fireedom 
of the Desert, and violently separated from those 
they love." 

There is an Alder, growing on the banks of the 
river Mole, at East Moulsey, Surrey, having a girtli 
of twelve feet. The stem is 45 feet in height, and 
contains 135 feet of timber, besides what is in the 
]arge branches. The tree is perfectly sound and 
thriving, and is the largest of the sort I have yet 
seen or heard of. -h. 



The fact of Snakes being found in the sea, away 
from land, has been confirmed to me by an officer of 
Her Majesty's Navy, who, in his surveys among the 
Greek Islands and the Dardanelles, has observed 
them swimming in the sea. 



When Hares are seeking their young at night, in 
order to suckle them, they utter a faint cry, something 
like the feeble bleat of a fawn, and the leverets answer 
it, but in a still more feeble tone. 
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Gold and Silver Eish derive their colours from the 
skin, and not from the scales. 



Two Sea-Gulls, of different varieties, have bred toge- 
ther lately in an enclosure at Wentworth House, York- 
shire. The nmie was a black-backed Gull, and the 
female, in the account sent to me, is called the blue- 
backed Gull. Thej made their nest in an old stone 
quarry, (which had been enclosed for the purpose of 
keeping birds in) forming it of pieces of stick, and small 
dried sods. One egg only was laid, which the male and 
female took it by turns to sit upon. The young bird, 
when hatched, was covered with down, which changed 
to a spotted grey. The old birds begau to make a 
second nest but no egg had been laid in it when my 
account was sent. This is the only instance I have 
met with of Gulls breeding while in a state of confine- 
ment. 



Just after the first appearance of Swifts last year, 
there was a remarkably cold day, preceded by two as 
particularly warm. This cold day completely torpified 
the Swifts, and they clustered together in lumps or 
masses, something like a swarm of bees. A large 
cluster of these birds were seen hanging to the water- 
spout of Harwich Church. Some boys were able, with 
poles, to knock them down, and many were caught.* 
A few only were able to fly away, so beniunbed and 
torpid had the greater part of them become. 
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AVc have e^'idencc to prove, that Fiah and Mollus- 
cous animald may be frozen Trithout destrojifig their 
vitality. A Geutleman, at Camberwell, had an in- 
flamed eye during a severe winter, and a licech ^ras 
applied to the temple several times. It was kept in 
water, in a vial, placed near the fire-place of the 
parlour, but the cold at that time was so severe, that 
the Tiocch was frozen every night, and thawed the 
following day. Captain Franklyn, also, mentions, that 
during the severe winter he experienced near the 
Coppor-^Iine River, the Fish &oze as they were taken 
out of the nets, and in a short time became a solid 
mass of ice. In this state, by a blow or two of the 
hatchet, they were easily split open. If, however, after 
being in this completely frozen state they were thawed 
before the fire, they recovered their animation. 



The Jews probably are not aware of the discovery 
by Louwenhoek. that Eels have scales, or they would, 
no doubt, eat them. At present they do not form one 
of their articles of food, as they were commanded to 
eat of no flsh that has not scales. 



A large quantity of Eels have been observed, in one 
of the Cumberland Lakes, to form a circle round a 
shoal of small fish, in shallow water, and, after driving 
them to the shore, they readily caught and fed upon 
them. I have observed the same thing take place in 
the Canal in Hampton Court Park. 
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Hedge-Sparrows have been known to hatch three 
times in one season. Thej begin to build very early 
in the year. 

The hen Eobin is certainly gifted with song, although 
it is not so powerful as that of the male bird. 



A pair of Song Thrushes made their nest in a bush, 
and while the hen-bird was sitting, the cock con- 
structed another nest in an adjoining evergreen, about 
six feet distant from the first. Soon after the hen 
had hatched her eggs, she began laying others in the 
fresh nest, and the care of rearing the young birds 
entirely devolved on the male. Both broods were 
brought up. This, I believe, is a very unusual circum- 
stance 



A Nobleman, who had a house in the Isle of Wight, 
had a young Spaniel of King Charles's breed, which 
he wished to take to his seat in Lincolnshire. The 
Dog was accordingly conveyed in the steam-boat to 
Southampton, and thence in his Lordship's carriage, 
through London, into Lincolnshire. On arriving there, 
the Dog appeared to be uneasy, and was soon after- 
wards missed. He found his way back, however, to 
the Isle of Wight, where he was bom, and which he 
had never previously quitted. The instinct which 
enabled him to find his way back from so great a dis- 
tance, and to cross the sea, is not a little extraordinary. 
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On the 9tli, 10th, and 11th days of April, 1837, 
a fiiend of mine, then residing at Hastings, observed 
several Fish floating on the surface of the water, and 
men and boys wading in and pulling them out, *the 
Fish apparently making no effort to escape. On en- 
quiry, he found that they were all Gurnards, no other 
fish exhibiting this phenomenon at that time, although 
he was informed that a few years before, some Conger 
eels were, during severe weather, in the same predica- 
ment. 

Some of ths fishermen attributed the helplessness 
of the Gurnards to the circumstance of their having 
been blinded by the cold. Others said, the Fish mis- 
took the flakes of snow, which fell on the surface of 
the sea, for insects, and that they, by leaping up so 
constantly and eagerly, for the purpose of catching 
them, at last " blew themselves;'* meaning that they 
so distended the air-bladder, that it lost its elasticity 
or power of contraction, and thus they became help- 
less. On inspecting a Fish just caught, the eyes were 
perfect, but upon opening the abdomen, and removing 
the air-bladder, the latter was found extremely dis- 
tended. 

It is probable that the Gurnards came into shallow 
water in search of food, and the shallow water being 
much colder than the deep water, the Fish became so 
benumbed, that when they had once distended the air- 
bladder to mount to the surface, the muscles had not 
power to Qpmpress it, and hence they could not sink 
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and make off. It is, however, a curious subject for 
enquiry. 

It is both curious and interesting to watch the 
flight of Kites and Buzzards, as they sail round in 
circles, with wings expanded and quite motionless. 
A friend of mine informed me, that he had frequently 
watched the flight of the Carrion Crow (Vultur Aura) 
both in Africa and the West Indies, where, as in all 
tropical countries, they abound, and are invaluable. 
This bird soars at very great heights, — at one moment 
it seems stationary, and at another it sweeps round 
in large circles, without the slightest visible motion 
of the -wings, the wind at the time blowing steadily 
from one point. How are these circles completed 
against the wind without perceptible muscular ex- 
ertion? 



Large flocks of Starlings roost among "Willows and 
Alders, growing by the sides of ponds and rivers. 
They spend the twilight in making a prodigious noise 
and chattering, with occasional short flights backwards 
and forwards. The flights of these birds are very 
curious. AVhen a flock of them is viewed from a 
distance, with the sun reflected on their wings, tliey 
appear and disappear as they turn to the left or right, 
according to the gleams of light. 
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A Gk)ld Pish, in a small fountain, in the grounds 
of a Gentleman of my acquaintance, swam about for 
more than two months with its belly upwards. It 
appeared perfectly healthy and lively. This change 
from the natural position of the fish was, probably, 
owing to an enlargement or defect in the air->bladder. 



Keepers have informed me that Weasels will some- 
times Idll and feed on Snakes. 



Efts, or "Water Lizards, will feed greedily upon 
Tadpoles. 



That the peculiar food of some animals is made 
subservient to the benefit of man, and that digestion 
does not always destroy its vivifying principle, cannot 
admit of a doubt. Por instance, many birds feed on 
the spawn of fishes, and this will account for fish 
being found in great variety, in lakes and i)ools on 
the tops of mountains and hills, far removed from 
rivers. Many seeds also vegetate after having passed 
through the stomachs of birds, as well as of qua- 
drupeds. 

Persons who have resided much in the East Indies 

are perfectly aware of the fact, that ponds having no 

communication with rivers, and which have become 

perfectly dry and sandy in the hot season, have had 

£sb in them after the periodical rains. This fact can 
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best bd accounted for by the supposition that birds 
have conveyed the spawn of fish to them. 



The lactation by the crop in Pigeons is one of the 
most curious phenomena in the animal economy, and 
is deserving of much more attention than has been 
hitherto paid to it by Naturalists, with the exception 
of the celebrated John Hunter. It will probably be 
found that the crop is gradually thickened, and the 
glands enlarged, during the period of incubation in 
most birds, just as the milk glands are prepared 
during gestation in mammalia; and that the curdy 
substance, or milky secretion of Pigeons, is also to 
be found in the crops of many other birds, such aa 
the Parrot, Trogon, Heron, Book, &c. The remarka- 
ble thing in the Pigeon is, that the secretion is quite 
as abundant in the male as it is in the female ; and a 
friend of mine discovered that the process was going 
on in the male after it had ceased in the female. 
This is a striking provision of nature, as when the 
female, having hatched, goes to the nest again, which 
she will sometimes do before the young are half 
grown, the feeding of them devolves on the male, 
who also supplies nourishment to his mate during 
the latter period of incubation, when she sits close, 
or hard, as it is called. If, from any cause, the eggs 
do not produce young birds, the breeders of &ncy 
Pigeons take care to give the female an opportunity 
of getting rid of her secr^on, by allowing her to 
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feed other young Pigeons, or, as their phrase is, 
feeding off her soft meat to keep her in good health. 
In both sexes this secretion serves the purpose of a 
macerating solution to soften dry com, or other hard 
substances, collected as food. The curd-like ap- 
pearance of this secretion in the crop is, perhaps, 
effected by the action of the gastric fluid, the orifices 
for the passage of which open into the oesophagus, 
immediately below the cavity forming the crop. 

The fluid, or curdy matter, has never, I believe, 
been carefuUy examined. Its chemical character and 
ultimate structure would furnish an interesting subject 
for enquiry ; it should be subjected to a microscopical 
examination, during the progressive changes in the 
crops both of male and female. The lining membrane 
of the crops should also be microscopically examined, 
for, if the secretion differs, it is most probable that 
the membrane does also. 

Since writing the above, I have been informed by 
my intelligent friend, Mr. Gulliver, that a process 
like that which takes place in the crop of Pigeons has 
been discovered in the female Crocodile. If the fact 
be correctly stated, it is well worthy of further 
enquiry, because it may possibly turn out to be 
common to other Eeptiles, and accordingly explain 
some of the habits of these curious beings, whicli 
have hitherto puzzled all Naturalists. Por instance, 
some anatomist should examine the structure of the 
stomach and gullet of the breeding Viper, and tell us 
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wtether it be really nothing more than for the pur- 
pose of hiding, and protection from injury, that the 
young of this reptile is wont to take refiige in the 
throat of the dam ? At all events, until Mr. Hunter's 
observations on the Pigeon, it was always supposed 
that nothing like lactation was known except among 
warm-blooded quadrupeds. He has shewn that the 
old popular saying about " Pigeon's milk," which was 
a sort of April fool's errand, had some foundation for 
it, and proves that a degree of truth generally lurks 
in the adages of oiur ancestors. It may also possibly 
turn out, that whatever horror people have of * Cro- 
codile's tears,' this detested reptile secretes the 
bland milk for its tender yoimg. At all events, if 
it really be a fact, it is one singuliarly curious and 
interesting. 

The more we search into the arrangements of Pro- 
vidence, with a view of ascertaining the reason why 
certaiu objects were created, and why they are found 
in certain localities and not in others, the more cause 
we shall find to admire the wisdom and goodness of 
the Great Creator. The adaptation, also, of various 
animals, fruits, and vegetables, to peculiar climates 
and soils, all of them necessary to the comfort and 
well-being of man, is not a little extraordinary. If 
we look at the construction of the Camel, we shall find 
it capable of supplying the place of the Cow and the 
Sheep, as regards food and clothing, to the wild Arab 
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of the Desei't. The Qoat is of the same use in another 
district; while the LapLmder is equally benefited by 
the Eein-Deer. Wheat, that hardy plant, which re- 
tains its vital power through a long succession of ages, 
and is so necessary to man, will flourish in almost 
any climate, and in every country. Those who have 
been in hot countries speak with delight of the re- 
jBreshing juice of the AVater-Melon and other indi- 
genous fruits; while bread, milk, and even a sort of 
butter are found on or in trees in other climates, as if 
prepared expressly to supply mankind with these ne- 
cessary articles of food. We have wool, flax, cotton, 
and silk, for clothing; and, in the coldest countries, 
wo find furs of the warmest kind, which are used fop 
the same purpose. AVe have fuel provided in the 
greatest abundance, the clearest springs to quencli 
our thirst, and various kinds of food to sustain us. 
That noble animal, the Horse, has been created fop 
our use and enjoyment. The Cow yields us milk and 
butter ; the Ox labours for us ; and the flowers of the 
field, and the little birds of the air, add to our grati- 
fication and pleasure. 

It would be an endless task to endeavour to enu- 
merate all the benefits bestowed by a bountiful Creator 
on man in the various countries of the world. Man 
seizes upon these gifts as his right, little mindful of 
the gratitude he owes to the Giver. He fells the 
noblest trees of the forest to build his ships — he digs 
into the earth for iron to accelerate his passage from 
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one place to another — liis comprehensive and enquiring 
mind brings to light the power of steam, and thus he 
is enabled to make conquests and discoveries, and to 
draw countries, once far distant, to a nearer and nearer 
approach to his own. While thus engaged in his own 
projects after wealth or power, he forgets that he is 
but an agent in the hands of Him, who made all, and 
rules over all, and who guides this intellectual power 
of man, in order to to fulfil His own designs and 
purposes. 

These remarks on the arrangements of Providence 
for the benefit of His. creatures are beautifully illus- 
trated by the following fact. In the vast Prairies 
of Texas a little plant may always be found, which 
under all circumstances of climate, change of weather, 
rain, frost, or sunshine, invariably turns its leaves 
and flowers to the north. Let us fancy a soHtary 
traveller making- his way over one of these trackless 
Prairies to some far distant spot. He has no star to 
guide, no compass to direct him; but he finds the 
latter in a humble plant, /and he pursues his way cer- 
tain that it will not mislead him. This fact affords 
another proof, not only.of the goodness of a benevolent 
Creator, bat tb^t the mechanical and other discoveries 
of man have not only been f(»:estalled, but may pro- 
bably all be found in the works of Nature. It is, in- 
deed, a fiindamental truth, one which cannot be con 
trovertcNd, and which -must be apparent to every one 
who will take the trouble to reflect on tiie subjefct^ 

T 
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that the Great Creator has stamped a proof of his 
existence, power and love, on all the works of his hand.- 
We may see it in the smallest flower and insect, in 
the gummy covering of a bud, in the secretions of a 
bee from which the wax is made, in the light which 
has been afforded us, the heat which warms us, in the 
air we breathe, and in the food which has been so 
abundantly provided for us. But when we survey the 
heavens, consider the earth, the seas, and all that 
they contain, wilfully blind must he be, who does not 
perceive the existence of a powerful, wise and benevo- 
lent Creator. 



^ 



Women are supposed to be more loquacious than 
men, but in the case of the animal creation this is not 
so, and we shall And that the distinction has been 
made by a benevolent Creator for a good and wise 
purpose. The female of almost aU birds is invariably 
silent or at least monotonous. If she was tempted 
to sing during the progress of incubation, or while 
rearing her young, her retreat might be more readily 
discovered. Even if disturbed she steals off her nest 
in the most silent way possible, and without uttering 
a single note either of alarm or surprize. The cock- 
bird, on the contrary, warbles sweetly from some distant 
spot, cheering his partner by his well-known notes, 
and leading his young to imitate his delightM music. 
It is always pleasing to reflect on the variety of ways 
J^ature takes to preserve the lives of her creatures, or 
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to keep up a due proportion of each. This is done 
in some cases by a profusion of animal life, and in 
others hj an instillation of peculiar art, cunning, and 
circumspection. Sometimes the male warns the female 
by a particular cry of approaching danger, or defends 
her with the greatest courage. Those creatures which 
multiply in abundance have a proportionate number 
of enemies, whilst the Lion and the Eagle have little 
to fear except &om man. These are able to defend 
themselves, but timid animals make use of evasion, 
and a variety of means to ward off impending danger* 
Fear is therefore implanted in them, and is a great 
preservative. The lofty forest tree, the unsightly heap 
of nettles, or the common bramble, are places to which 
a feeble bird may retreat, when apprehensive of an 
attack being made upon it. 

Some animals, under unusual or peculiar circum- 
stances, seem to lose the power of self-preservation. 
Kumerous instances have occurred of Hares being over- 
taken, or met on a railroad by engines, and becoming 
so completely paralyzed with fear as to make no attempt 
whatever to avoid the coming danger. This they 
might easily have done by running to the right or left. 
Instead of which they have waited till the noisy and 
rapid machine was close upon them, when they have 
given one convulsive spring, and have thus been caught 
in the scoop under the engine. The same thing ha» 
happened with respect to Partridges, and in one in- 
stance aa many as five of these birds were knocked 
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down at tbe same time by an engine, and afterwards 
picked up by a person sent for that purpose firom one 
of the adjoining Stations. When trains have been 
passing along the fine Viaduct over the Thames at 
Maidenhead, Books have flown against them, as if the 
power of self-preservation had abandoned these other- 
wise crafty birds, or rather as if they had lost the 
£Eu;ulty which would have enabled them so easily to 
have avoided the danger. The same thing has hap* 
pened with Pheasants, and one is now alive at Ste- 
venton, which flew into one of the windows of a rail* 
way carriage, when going at a rapid rate, and waa 
taken. 

The following extraordinary circumstance lately o<v 
curred on a Eailway, and it proves not only that Pigs 
are sensible animals, but that they are possessed of a 
certain degree of reflection, presence of mind, and 
nerve. One morning fifteen yoimg Pigs broke out 
of a field, and got upon the railway, and were between 
two of the rails, when a train approached with all ita 
appalling accompaniments of noise, fire and smoke. 
The Pigs were seen, but too late to stop the engine,, 
and their owner, who happened to be on his fiarni, ex* 
pected to have seen them all killed. They remained 
however in line, and stood perfectly stiU tiU the train 
had passed over them, and not one was hurt. They 
appeared to be sensible of the escape they had had, by 
running back to the field squeaking and capering with 
eatiafactioJL 
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I was once a witness to the superiority of the 
courage of a Sparrow-Hawk to that of a Kestril^ 
though it is a much smaller bird. A Kestril flew 
from behind me, over head, and, as it proved, had a 
Lark in his talons. Ahnost immediately afterwards 
a Sparrow-Hawk, who had evidently seen both the 
Kestril and his prey, flew out of an Oak in the hedge 
near which I was walking, chased the Kestril and 
overtook, and tried I suppose to strike, or at least to 
" buffet" him ; but though he failed in reaching the 
Kestril, he followed so close and pressed him so hard 
that before the latter could reach the opposite side 
of the field, the Spaarow-Hawk made him drop the 
Lark — which was not dead, for it flew, though rather 
lamely. On seeing the Lark, the Sparrow-Hawk lefb 
the Kestril and flew after his prey, but the hedge 
befriended it, and it managed to escape a second time 
among the taU hazels ; though whether finally to sur- 
vive is a question, for the decision of which we must 
enquire into the accuracy of the assertion that obtained 
among the Hawkers of former days, as to the final 
fatality of the stiroke of a Hawk's talon. 



When the cries of animals in distress are heard, it 
seems to excite the sympathy of others of their own 
species. Birds have been known to feed the young of 
those whose parents have been destroyed ; and Swal- 
lows, Sparrows, Books and other gregarious birds, wiH 
join together in defending their young from predatory 
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birds and animab. I lately, however, was informed of 
an anecdote, which places the kindly disposition of a 
Dog in an interesting light. 

A Servant had thrown a litter of new-bom Kittens 
into a tub of soapy water, which stood in the yard of 
his Master's house, in order to drown them. A fine 
Newfoundland bitch happened to witness this, and, 
watching her opportunity, took each of the Kittens 
out of the water, and conveyed them to her kennel, 
where she was seen endeavouring to foster and re- 
animate them. She had no milk to give them. If 
she had, the act would not, perhaps, have been so 
extraordinary. It must, therefore, have arisen, from 
an innate benevolence of disposition, thus exemplifying^ 
the beautiM precept of shewing kindness to each 
other. Indeed, during our passage through this life, 
we can seldom be better employed than in endeavotuv 
ing to alleviate misery, and in fostering those feelings 
of love and good-will, which we are all enjoined ixy 
show to those around us. Much may be done towards 
softening the sufferings of others, even when we have 
little to offer beyond our sympathy, and this will often 
be more appreciated by the unfortunate than any 
pecuniary assistance. If we can shew kindness when 
it is most needed — if we visit some forlorn, dis- 
tressed, and, perhaps, forsaken being, and offer our 
little mite of compassion and solace, we may be en- 
abled to afford comfort when the heart is feeling its 
bitterness. 
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If this principle was more acted on, — if we treated 
all around ns as our brethren, — if the injunctions so 
solemnly and yet so sweetly imposed upon us by our 
benevolent Savioiur "to love one another," were fol- 
lowed by us all, we might then see a happy world, 
because we should all be endeavouring to make others 
so. The study of Nature is well calculated to produce 
these kindly feelings. It reveals the goodness of G-od, 
not only to us, but to all the works of His hands. It 
elevates as well as purifies our thoughts, and thus 
renders us more inclined to acts of kindness and 
charity. We learn to view with gratitude the many 
delightful objects which surround us, some intended 
for our use, and others for our gratification, and while 
we contemplate the many blessings thus bestowed on 
us, we are best disposed io practice those precepts of 
benevolence, which have been laid down for our 
guidance. 
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BAUER AND HOOKER'S GENERA OF FERNS; in which 

the Characters of each Genus are displayed in a series of magnified dissectioiis 
and figures, highly finished in colours, after the drawings of Francis Bauer, with 
letterpress by Sir William Hooker. Imperial 8vo, with 120 beautifully Coloured 
Plates, half-morocco, gilt, £s 5s. 

BEAUTIFUL PICTURES BT BRITISH ARTISTS : A Gather- 
ing of Favourites from our Picture Galleries. In Two Series. The First Series 
including Examples by Wilkie, Constable, Turner, Mulrsady Landserr, 
Macl.ise, E. M. Ward, Frith, Sir John Gilbert, Leslie, Ansdel-l, 
Marcus Stone, Sir Noel Paton, Faed, Eyre Crowe, Gavin, O'Neil. and 
Madox Brown. The Second containing Pictures by Armytagb, Fabd, 
Goodall, Hemsley, Horsley, Marks, Nicholls, Sir No^l Paton, Fickbss- 
GiLL, G. Smith, Marcus Stoke, Solomon, Straight, £. M. Ward, and 
Warren. All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art. Edited, with Notices 
of the ArtistSj by Sydney Armytage, M.A. Price of each Series, imperial 4to, 
cloth extra, gtlt and gilt edges, ais. Each Volume is Complete in itself, 

BELL'S (Sir Charles) ANATOMY OF EXPRESSION, as 

connected with the Fine Arts. Fifth Edition, with an Appendix on the Nervous 
System by Alexander Shaw. Illustrated with 45 beautiful Engravings. Imp. 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, i6s. 

BINGHAM'S ANTIQUITIES of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

A New Edition, revised, with copious Index. Two Vols., imperial 8vo, dodi 

extra, ;Cx 4^* 

*' A writer who does equal honour to the English clergy and to the English nation^ 
and whose learning is to be equalled only by his moderation and impartiality." — 
Quarterly Review, 

iBIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY OP RE- 
CENT AND LIVING PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS, both Einfish and 
Foreign. Bv Henry Ottley. Being a Supplementary Volume to ** Bryib's 
Dictionary.*'^ Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, zzr. 

*0* Tits is ike only work giving an account of the ^incipal living pamten 
fi/" a/i countries. 
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'BIiAEC'S WORKS. — A Series of Reproductions in Facsimile of the 

Works of Wi(,LiAM'BLAiCB* indudipK the " Sonn of Innocence and Experience/' 
"The Book of Thcl." "America," "tlie Vision of the Daughters of Albion." 
"The Marriage of Heaven and Hell," " Europe, a Prophecy,** "Jerusalem,** 
" Milton,'* " Uriien,** " The Song of Los,** &c. TTiese Works will be issued both 
coloured and plain. [In preparation, 

"Blake is a real name, I assure you, and a most extraordinary man he is, if, he 
«till be living. He is the Blake whose wild designs accompany a splendid edition 
-of Blair's * Grave.* He paints in water-colours marvellous strange pictures — 
visions of his brain — which he asserts he has seen. They have great merit. I 
must look upon him as one of the most extraordinary persons of the age."— Chaklbs 
Lamb. 

BLANOHARD'S (Laman) POEMS. Now first Collected. Edited, 

with a Life of the Author (including numerous hitherto unpublished Letters from 
Lord LvTTON, Lamb, Dickbns, Robert Browning, and others), by Blanchard 
Jbrrold. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. \Jn preparation, 

BOCOACCIO'S DECAMERON; or, Ten Davs' Entertainment. 
Translated into English, with Introduction by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A. With Portrait after Raphael, and Stothard's beautiful Copperplates. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^. M, 

BOLTON'S SONG BIRDS OF GREAT BRITAIN. Illustrated 
with Figures, the size of Life, of both Male and Female ; of their Nests and Eggs, 
Food, Favourite Plants, Shrubs, Trees, &c. &c. Two Vols, in One, royal 4to, 
containing 80 beautifully Coloured Plates, half-Roxburghe, £-^ Z3X. 6^. 

BOOKSELLERS, A HISTORY OF. Including the Story of 
the Rise and Progress of the Great Publishing Houses, in London and the 
Provinces, and of meir greatest Works. By Harry Curwen. Crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece and numerous Portraits and Illustrations, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

** In these days, ten ordinary Histories of Kings and Courtiers were well ex- 
changed against the tenth part of one good History of Booksellers.*'— Thomas 
Carlyle. 

'*This stout little book is unquestionably amusing. Ill-starred, indeed, must be 
the reader who, opening it anywhere, lights upon six consecutive pages within the 
entire compass of which some good anecdote or smart repartee is not to be. found." 
— Saturday Review. 

BOUDOIR BALLADS : Vers de Soci^te. By J. Ashby Sterry. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra. \In preparation. 

BRAND'S OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR ANTIQIHTIES, 

chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vul^^ar Customs, Ceremonies, and Super- 
stitions. Arranged and revised, with Additions, by Henry Ellis, F.R.S., late 
Keeper of Manuscripts, Brit. Mus. A New Eaition, with nearly Fifty fine full- 
page Illustrations. In Two Vols, crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 15*. [/« the Press. 

BRET HARTE'S CHOICE WOAKS in Prose and Poetry. With 
Introductory Essay by J. M. Bellew, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, -js. 6d. 

BREWSTER'S (Sir David) MARTYRS OP SCIENCE. A 
New Edition, in small crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 4X. 6d, 

BREWSTER'S (Sir David) MORE WORLDS THAN ONE, 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. A New Edition, in 
small crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Astronomical Plates, 4^. 6d. 

BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER (The) ; or, Chapters on Chinamania. 
By Major H. Byng Hall. With Photographic Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 
cloth, full gilt (from a special and novel design), los. td, 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS (The) : viz., " Spectator," " Tatler," 
"Guardian." "Rambler," "Adventurer,** " Idler," and " Connoisseur." Com- 
plete in Three thick Vols., Svo, with Portrait, cloth extra, £z js. 
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BROADSTONE HALL, and other Poems. By W. E. Windus. 
With 40 Illustrations by Alfred Concanen. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^ilt, 5*. 

" This little volume of poems is illustrated with such vigour, and shows such a 
thoroughly practical knowledge of and love for sea-life, that it is quite tonic and 
refreshmg. Maudlin sentimentality is carefully eschewed, and a robust, manly tone 
of thought gives muscle to the verse and elasticity of mind to the reader." — Morning 
Post, 

BBOCKEDON'S PASSES OF THE ALPS. Containing 109 
fine Engravmgs by Finden, Willmork, and others ; with Maps of each Pass, 
and a General Map of the Alps by Arrowsmith. Two Vols., 410, half-bound 
morocco, gilt edges, Cz'^V- ^' 

BULWER'S (Lytton) JPILGRIMS OP THE RHINE. With 

Portrait and 27 exquisite Line Engravings on Steel, by Goodall, Willmork, 
and others ; after Drawings by David Roberts and Maclise. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, top edges gilt, los. 6d. 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. With 17 beautiful Steel 
Engravings by Stothard, engraved by Goodall; and numerous Woodcuts. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, loj. 6d. 

BURNET'S HISTORY OP HIS OWN TIME, from the Restora- 
tion of Charles II. to the Treaty of Peace at Utrecht. With Historical and Bio- 
graphical Notes and copious Index. Imp. 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 13;. 6d, 

BURNET'S HISTORY OP THE REFORMATION OP THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. A New Edition, with numerous illustrative 
Notes and copious Index. Two Vols., imperial 8vo, cloth extra, £1 is. 

BYRON'S (Lord) LETTERS AND JOURNALS. With 

Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. A Reprint of the Original Edition, 
newly revised, complete in a thick Volume of 1060 pp., with Twelve full-page 
Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7*. 6d. 

" We have read this book with the greatest pleasure. Considered merely as a 
composition, it deserves to be classed among the best specimens of English prose 
which our age has produced. . . . The style is agreeable, clear, and manly, and, 
when it rises into eloquence, rises without effort or ostentation. Nor is the 
matter inferior to the manner. It would be difficult to name a book which exhibits 
more kindness, fairness^ and modesty." — Macaulay, in the Edinburgh Review. 



(^ALMET'S BIBLE DICTIONARY. Edited by Charles 

^^ Taylor. With the Fragments incorporated and arranged in Alphabetical 
Order. New Edition. Imperial 8vo, with Maps and Wood Engravings, clodi 
extra, 10s. 6d. 

OANOVA'S WORKS IN SCULPTURE AND MODELLINa. 

150 Plates exquisitely engraved in Outline by Moses, and printed on an India 
tint. With Descriptions by the Countess Albrizzi, a Biographical Memoir by 
CicOGNARA, and Portrait by Worthington. A New Edition. Demy 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt, gilt edges, 31J. 6d. [/« tAe/ress, 

CARLYLE (Thomas) ON THE CHOICE OP BOOKS. With 
New Life and Anecdotes. Small post Svo, brown cloth, is. 6d. 

CAROLS OP COCKAYNE ; Vers de Societe descriptive of London 
Life. By Henry S. Leigh. Third Edition. With numerous Illustrations by 
Alfred Concanen. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 5s. 

CARTER'S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OP ENGLAND. 
Including the Orders during the British, Roman, Saxon, and Norman Eras ; and 
also under the Reigns of Henry III. and Edward III. Illustrated by 10^ large 
Coppernlate Engravings, comprising upwards of Two Thousand Specimens. 
Edited Dy John Britton. Royal folio, half-morocco extra, £q 8s. 
ht^ *0* This national work on ancient architecture occupied its author, in draiwing^ 
Wj/fcM^g, arranging; and publishing, more than twenty years, atui he kimMf 
^^le/ar/il if to oe the result of his studies through life. 
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CARTER'S ANCIENT SCULPTURE NOW REMAINING 
IN ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Reign of Henry VIII.; con- 
nstin^ of Statues, Basso-relievos, Sculptures, &c. Brasses, Monumental Effi^es, 
Paintings on Glass and on Walls ; Missal Ornaments : Carvines on Cups, Croaers, 
Chests, Seals ; Ancient Furniture, &c. &c. With Historic^ and Critical Illus- 
trations by Douce, Meyrick, Dawson Turner, and John Britton. Royal 
folio, with Z30 large Engravings, many Illuminated, half-bound morocco extra, 

CATLIN'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS, CUS- 
TOMS, AND CONDITION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 
written during Eight Years of Travel and Adventure among the Wildest and most 
Remarkable Tribes now existing. Containing 360 Engravings from the Author's 
original Paintings. Tenth Edition. Two Vols., imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 
£,\ zof.; or with the Plates beautifully Coloured, half-morocco, gilt edges, /[fiZs. 

" One of the most admirable observers of manners who ever lived among the 
aborigines of America." — Humboldt's Cosmos. 

CATLIN'S NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN PORTFOLIO. Con- 
taining Hunting Scenes, Amusements, Scenery, and Costume of the Indians of 
the Rocky Mountains and^ Prairies of America, from Drawings and Notes made 
by the Author during Eight Years* Travel. A series of 30 magnificent Plates, 
beautifully coloured in facsimile of the Original Drawings exhibited at the Egyp- 
tian HalL With Letterpress Descriptions, imperial forio,',inhandsome portfolio^. 

£7 io*« 

•»* Fiv^ of the above Drawings are nova for the first time published. 

CELEBRATED CLAIMANTS, Ancient and Modem. TRe- 
History of all the most celebrated Pretenders and Claimants, from Perkin 
Warbbck to Arthur Orton. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated boards, zr. 

CHAMBERLAINE'S IMITATIONS OF DRAWINGS FROM 
THE GREAT MASTERS in the Royal Collection. Engraved by Bartolozzi v 
and others. 74 fine Plates, mostly tinted ; including, in addition, " Ecce Homo," 
after Guido, and the scarce Series of 7 Anatomical Drawings. Imperial folio, 
half-morocco, gilt edges, £,$ 5s, 

CHATTO'S (W.Andrew) HISTORY OF WOOD ENGRAYING, 

Historical and Practical. A New Edition, with an Additional Chapter. Illustrated 
by 445 fine Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo, half-Roxburghe, £a 2s. 

** This volume is one of the most interesting and valuable of modem times." — Art 
Union. 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND BALLADS. Selected and 
Edited by Joshua Svlvestkr. Cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, y. 6d. 

CICERO'S FAMILIAR LETTERS, AND LETTERS TC^- 
ATTICUS. Translated by Melmoth and Heberden. With Life of Cicero by 
MiDDLETON. Royal 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 12s. 

"Cicero is the type of a perfect letter-writer, never boring you with moral essays 
out of season, always evincing his mastery over his art by the most careful con- 
sideration for your patience and amusement. We should nfle the volumes of anti- 
quity in vain to find a letter-writer who converses on paper so naturaUy, so 
engagingly, so much from the heart as Cicero." — Quarterly Review. 

CLAUDE'S LIBER VERITATIS. A Collection of 303 Prints 
after the Original Designs of Claude.^ Engraved by Richard Earlom. With 
a descriptive Catalogue of each Print, Lists of the Persons for whom, and the Places 
for which, the original Pictures were first painted, and of the present Possessors 
of most of them. London : published by Messrs. Boydell and Co., Cheapside. 
Printed by W. Bulmer and Co., Cleveland Row, 1777. Three Vols, folio, half- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, ;Cio los, 

CLAUDE, BEAUTIES OF, containing 24 of his choicest Land-, 
scapes, beautifully Engraved on Steel, by Bromley, Lupton, and others. With 
Biographical Sketch and Portrait. Royal folio, in a portfolio, ;Cx 5«* 
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COIJUNS' (Wilkie) NOVELS. New Illustrated Library Editions 
price 6«. each, with Frontispiece and several full-page lUustradons in each 
Volume: — 



The Woman In YThite. Il- 
lustrated by Sir John Gilbert aid 

F. A. Frasbr. 

Antonlna; or, The Fall of 
Rome. Illustrated by Sir John Gil- 
bert aud Alfred Concanbn. 

BaslL Illustrated by Sir John 
Gilbert and M. F. Mahonby. 

The Dead Secret. Illustrated 
by Sir John Gilbert and H. 

FURNISS. 

The Queen of Hearts. Illus- 
trated by Sir John Gilbert and 
Alfred Concanbn. 

^The Moonstone. Illustrated by 

G. Du Mauribr and F. A. Frasbr. 

Man and Wife. Illustrated by 
William Small. 



Hide and Seek ; or. The Mys* 

teryof Mary Gricei Illustrated ty 
Sir John Gilbert and M. F. BiKa* 

HONEY. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrateil 
by Gborge Du Mauribr and. Sr* 
WARD Hughes. 

Miss or Mrs. P Illustrated by 
S. L. Fildbs and Hbnry Woox>s. 

The New Magdalen. With 
IUustrati<ms by Geo. Du Mauribr 
and C. S. R, 

The Frozen Deep. Illustrated 
by G. Du Mauribr and M. F. 
Mahonby. 

My Miscellanies. With Steel- 

f>late Portrait of the Author, and I!- 
ustrations by Alfred Concanek. 



THE LAW AND THE LADY, bv Wilkie Collins, in Three 

Vols., crown 8vo, 31J. td.^ is now ready at all Libraries and at the Booksellers. 
"Edwin. Read any novels lately?— ^^^-tf/"**. Just read an awfully nice book. 




nmus 

ni'^ 

awfully good." — Punch. 



*t 



An exceedingly clever novel, full of admirable writing, abounding in a subtle 

ingenuity which is a distinct order of senius ' 'i*he Law and the Lady * 

wUl be read with avidity by all who delight in the romances of the greatest master 
the sensational novel has ever known." — World, 



\t 



COLMAN'S HUMOROUS WORKS.— Broad Grins, My Night- 

?own and Slippers, and other Humorous Works. Prose and Poetical, of Gborgk 
lOLMAN. With Life and Anecdotes by G. B. Buckstone, and Frontispiece by 
Hogarth. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7*. td. 

CONDiS (THE GREAT), and the Period of the Fronde : An 
Historical Sketch. By Walter Fitz Patrick. Second Edition. Two Vols , 
8ro, cloth extra, 15X. 

CONEY'S ENGRAVINGS OP ANCIENT CATHEDBALP, 

H6tels de Ville, Town Halls, &c., including some of the finest Examples .of Gothic 
Architecture in France, Holland, Germany, and Italy. 33 large Plates| imperial 
■ folio, half-morocco extra, ;C3 xjx. td. 

CONQUEST OP THE SEA (The). A History of Diidng 
from the Earliest Times. By Henry Siebb. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8^ 
cloth extra, gilt, 4^. (>d. * 

" We have perused this volume, full of quaint information, with delig^ht Mr. 
Siebe has bestowed much pains on his work ; he writes with enthusiasm and Iblness 
of knowledge. " — Echo, 

*' Really interesting alike to youths and to grown-up people." — Scotsman, 

CONSTABLE'S GRAPHIC WORKS. Comprising 40 highly 
ilaished Mezzotinto Engravings on Steel, by David Lucas; with desciwtive 
Letterpress byC, R. Leslie, R.A. Folio, half-morocco, gilt edges, £2 2t, 
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GOTMAN*S ENaRAVINaS OF THE SEPULCHRAL 
BRASSES IN NORFOLK ANP SUFFOLK. With Letterpress Descrip- 
tions, an Essay on Sepulchral Memorials by Dawson Turner, Note^ by i\x 
Samuel Mbyrick, Albert Way, and Sir Harris Nicolas, and copious Index. 
New Edition, containing 173 Plates, two of them splendidly Illuminated. Two 
Volumes, small folio, half-morocco extra, £t 6s. ; targe Paper copies, imperial 
folio, half-morocco extra, ;^8 Ss. 

OOTMAN'S ETCHINGS OF ARCHITECTUBAL REMAINS, 

chiefly Norman and Gothic, in various Counties in England, but principally in 
Norfolk, with Descriptive Notices by Dawson Turner, and Architectural Obser- 
vations by Thomas Rickman. Two Vols., imperial fouo, containing 240 spirited 
Etchings, half-morocco, top edges gilt, £S Ss. 

COTMAN'S LIBER STUDIORUM. A Series of Landscape 
Studies and Original Compositions for the Use of Art Students, consisting of 
48 Etchings, the greater part executed in "soft ground." Imperial folio, half- 
morocco, ^z lis. 6d. 

COWPER*S POETICAL WORKS. Including his Translation of 
Homer. Edited by the Rev. H. F. Gary. With Portrait and 18 Steel Engrav- 
ings after Harvey. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, silt edges, lo*. 6</. 
" I long to know your opinion of Cowper's Translation. The Odyssey especially 
is surely verv Homeric. What nobler than the appearance of Phoebus at the be- 
ginning of the Iliad — lines ending with ' Dread sounding-bounding in the silver 
bow ' ?— Charles Lamb, in a Letter to Coleridge. 

CREASY'S MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ETONIANS; with 
Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edward Creasy, Author 
of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World."** A New Edition, with large 
Additions and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. [/» the Press. 

CRXnKSHANK AT HOME. Tales and Sketches by the 
most Popular Authors. With numerous Illustrations by Robert Ckuikshank 
and Robert Seymour. Also, CRUIKSHANK'S ODD VOLUME, or Book 
of Variety, Illustrated by Two Odd Fellows— Seymour and CrUIKshank. 
Four Vols, bound in Two, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 10s. 6d. 

CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two 
Series : The First from 183s to 1843 ; the Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gather-^ 
ing of the Best Humour of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith,. 
A'Beckbtt, Robert Brough, &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hinb, Landells, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thioc 
volumes, 15^.; or, separately, js. 6d. per volume. 

CRXnKSHANK'S UNIVERSAL SONGSTER. The largest 
Collection extant of the best Old English Songs (upwards of 5000). With 8 
Engravines on Steel and Wood by George and R. Cruikshank, and 8 Portraits. 
Three Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, aw. 

CUSSANS' HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY. With Instructions 
for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS.; Rules for the Appointment 
of Liveries, Chapters on Continental and American Heraldry, &c. &c. By John 
£. CussANS. Illustrated with 360 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 
gilt and emblazoned, js. 6d. 

CUSSANS' HISTORY OF HERTFORDSHIRE. A County 
History, got up in a very superior manner, and ranging with the finest works of 
its class. By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper and 
Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. Parts I. to Vlll. now ready, 21s. each. 
•»• Ah entirely new History 0/ this important County , great attention being 

given to all matters pertaining to Family Hisiary, 

CUYIER*S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged after its Organiza- 
tion : forming a Natural History of Animals, and an Introdttction to Comparative 
Anatomy. New Edition, with considerable Additions by W. B. Carpenter and 
J. O. Wbstwood. Illustrated by many Hundred Wood Engravings, and nume- 
rous Steel Engravings by TH09. Landsbbr, mostly Col(mred. Imperial 8vo, 
cloth extra, x&r. 
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CYCLOVMTyiA OP COSTUME ; or, A Dictionary of Dress— R^;al, 
Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military — from the Earliest Period in Engjand to the 
reign of George the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and preceded by a General Hbtory of the Costumes of the Princio 
pal Countries of Europe, By J. R. PLANCHi, Somerset Herald. To be Com- 
pleted in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at Five Shillings each, profusdy illustTated 
by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings. — ^A Prospectus will be 
sent upon application. [/» course of pubUaUicn, 

"There is no subject connected with dress with which * Somerset Herald' is not 
as familiar as ordinary men are with the ordinary themes of everyday life. The 
gathered knowledge of many years is placed before the world in tms his latest 
work, and when finished, there will exist no work on the subject half so valuable. 
The numerous illustrations are all effective — for their accuracy the author is reqxMi- 
siUe ; they are well drawn and well engraved, and, while indispensable to a p roper 
comprehension of the text, are satisfactory as works of art." — Art Jourtud, 

"These, the first mtmbers of a Cyclopaedia of Ancient and Modem Costume, ghre 
promise that the work, when complete, will be one of the most perfect works ever 
published upon the subject. The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and 
would, even without die letterpress, render the work an invaluable book of reference 
fbr information as to costumes for fancy balls and character quadrilles." — Stttndard. 

"Destined, we anticipate, to be the standard English work on dress." — Builder. 

" Promises to be a very complete work on a subject of the greatest importance to 
;the historian and the arclueologist." — Tablet. 

" Beautifully printed and superbly illustrated." — Standard^ second notice. 

-T^'ABBLAyS (Madame) DIABY AND LETTERa Edited 

*^ by her Niece, Chaslottb Barrett. A New Edition, in Four Vols., 8vo. 

Illustrated by numerous fine Portraits engraved on Steel. \Jn the press. 

DIBDIN'S (T. F.) BIBLIOMANIA; or, Book-Madness: A 
Bibliographical Romance. With numerous Illustrations. A New Edition, with 
a Supplement, including a Key to the Assumed Characters in the Drama. I>em7 
8vo, nalf-Roxburghe. 2xx. ; a few Large Paper copies, half-Roxburghe, the edges 
altc^ether uncut, at 421. \Ih theses*. 

DIXON'S (W. Hepworth) NEW WORK.— WHITE CON- 
QUEST : AMERICA IN 1875. 2 vols. 8vo, 30*. {In the press. 

DICKENS' LIFE AND SPEECHES. Royal i6mo, doth extra, 
3/. td. 

DISCOUNT TABLES, on a new and simple plan ; to facilitate the 
Discounting of Bills, and the Calculation of Interest on Banking and Current 
Accounts, &c. ; showing, without calculation, the number of days from every day 
in the year to any other day. By Thomas Reader. Post 8vo, cloth extra, ^t. 

DON QUIXOTE : A Revised Translation, based upon those of 
MoTTBUX, Jarvis, and Smollett. With ^o Illustrations by Armstrong and 
Tony Johannot. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, xor. td. 

DON QXnXOTE IN SPANISH.— EL INGENIOSO HIDALGK) 
DON QUIJOTE DE LA MANCHA. Nueva Edicion, corregida y revisada. 
For Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Complete in One Volume, post 8to, 
nearly 700 pages, cloth extra, price 4^ . 6^. 

DRURY'S ILLUSTRATIONS of FOREIGN ENTOMOLOOY. 
Containing, in 150 beautifuUv Coloured Plates, upwards of 600 Exotic Insects of 
the East and West Indies, China, New Holland, North and South America, Ger- 
many, &c. With important Additions and Scientific Indexes, by J. O. West- 
wood, F.L.S. Three Vols., 4to, half-morocco extra, ;^5 5^. 

•WICH GALLERY (The): A Series of 50 beautifiilly Coloured 
t». from* the most celebrated Pictures in this Collection, executed by the 
xfian, jR. Cockburn, and mounted upon Cardb<»rd, in die manner o 
"'liFS. Imperial folio, in portfoVio, £i6 x6s« 
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DUNLOFS HISTORY OP PIOTION : Being a Critical and 
Analytical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the 
Earliest Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Day, with General Index. 
Third Edition, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 9f . 

TCABLY ENGLISH POETS. A New Series is in preparation, 

*^ edited, with Introductions and copious Notes, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, 

Editor of the *' Fuller Worthies Library." The first volume, "Thb Complbtb 

Works of Giles Fletcher, B.D.," is now in the press. To be followed by Sir 

John Davibs (i vol.) and Sir Philip Sidney (i vol.) 

ELLIS'S (Mrs.) MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations by Valentine Bromley. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ts, 

EMANUEL ON DIAMONDS AND PREOIOUS STONES ; 

Their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for ascertaining their 
Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations, Tinted 
and Plain. A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ts, 

ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE (The) : A Practical Guide to all in- 
terested in Selecting or Building a House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, 
&c By C J. Richardson. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

*«* This book is intended to supply a lonfc-felt wanf, viz., a plain, non-teehMicai 
account of every style of house ^ with the cost and manner of building; it gives 
every variety^ from a workman's cottage to a nobleman* s Palace. 

PAIRHOLT.— TOBACCO : Its History and Associations ; in- * 
"^ eluding an Account of the Plant and its Manufacture ; with its Modes of Use 
in all Ages and Countries. Bv F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With coloured Frontis- 
piece and upwards of xoo Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo^ cloth extra, 
6*. \_In the press. 

PARADAT'S CHEMICAL HISTORY OP A CANDLE. 
Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition, Edited by W. 
Crookes, Esq., F.C.S., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 4X. td. 

PARADAT'S VARIOUS PORCES OP NATURE. A New 

Edition, Edited \iy W. Crookes, Esq., F.C.S., &c. Crown Svo, cloth extra, with 
numerous Illustrations, 4^. td. 

PIGUIER'S PRIMITIVE MAN : A Popular Manual of the pre- 
vailing Theories of the Descent of Man as promulgated by Darwin, Lyell, Sir 
John Lubbock. Huxley, E. B. Tylor, and other eminent Ethnologists. Trans- 
lated from the last French edition, and revised by E. B. T. With 263 Illustra- 
tions. Demy Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 9^. 

" An interesting and essentially popular resumd of all that has been written on- 
the subject. M. Figuier has collected together the evidences which modem re- 
searches have accumulated, and has done this with a^ considerable amount of care. 
He endeavours to separate the inquiry respecting Primitive Man from the Mosaic 
account of Man's creation, and does not adnut thiat the authority of Holy Writ is in 
any way questioned by those labours wluch aim at seeking the real epocn of Man's 
first appearance upon earth. . . . An interesting book, with s6^ illustrations, of 
which tnirty are full-page eng^vings, confessedly somewhat fanciful in their com- 
binations, but which will be found on examination to be justified by that soundest evi- 
dence, the actual discovery of the objects of which they represent the use." — A thenoeum. 

FINISH TO LIFE IN AND OUT OP LONDON ; or, The Final 
Adventures of Tom, Terry, and Lo^ic. By Pierce Egan. Royal Svo, cloth 
extra, with spirited Coloured Illustrations by Cruikshank, 21X. 

FLAGELLATION AND THE FLAGELLANTS.— A History 
of the Rod in all Countries, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
the Rev. W. Cooper, B.A. Third Edition, revised and corrected, with numerous 
Illustrations. Thick crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, i2X. 6</. 
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FOX'S BOOK OF MARTYRS: The Acts and Monuments of tbe 
Church. Edited by John Gumming, D.D. With upwards of looo lUustrations. 
Three Vols., imperial 8vo, cloth extra, ^% 12s, 6d. 

rjJSLL'S TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VIOTNTrY. 

^^^ A New Edition, revised and enlarged by E. H. Bunbuxt. Widi «, laige 
mounted Map of Rome and its Environs (from a careful TrigonoaBetrical 
Survey). Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 15*. 

" These volumes are so replete with what is valuable, that were we to enqploy oar 
entire journal, we could, after all, afford but a meagre indication of their intarcat 
and worth. .... Learning, applied to the most patient personal research and 
actual exaunination of every foot of the interesting classic ground whidi the inquiiy 
embraces, is the sure recommendation of this very able and staadard vodc**— 
Atkemtum. 

GELIi AND GAl^DY'S POMPEIANA; or. The TopogmphT, 

Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeiu With upwards of ipo Line Engravii^ ttf 
GooDALL, Cooke, Heath, Pve, &c Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, z&r. 

GEMMER'S (Mrs.) PLEASANT RHYMES FOR Um.E 
READERS. By Caroline M. Gbmmbr (Gerda FavX With namaous Ohis- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. [In tkefrtu, 

GEMS OF ART : A Collection of 36 Engravings, after Paintings by 
Rembrandt, Cuvp, Reynolds, Poussin, Murillo, TfiNiBSSy Cokkkggio, 
Gainsborough, Northcote, &c., executed in Mezzotint by Turner, Bromubct, 
&c. Folio-, in Portfolio, £z 11s. 6d. 

GENIAL SHOWMAN ; or, Show Life in the New World. Ad- 
ventures with Artemus Ward, and the Story of his Life. By E. P. Hingstok. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Illustrated by W. Brunton, cloth extra, jt. 6d, 

GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE (The Deoline and FaU of thej. 

With Memoir of the Author, and full General Index. Imperial 8vo,with Portaat, 
doth extra, 15^. 

GILBERT'S (W. S.) DRAMATIC WORKS ("A Wicked World," 
*' Charity," " Palace of Truth," " Pygmalion," Sweethearts.** &c). One VoL, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra. {,Ikj^irpamiWH, 

GIL BLAS.— HISTORIA DE GIL BLAS DE SANTHiLANA. 

Por Ls Sage. Traducida al Castellano por el Padre Isla. Nueva Edidon, cor> 
regida y revisada. Complete in One Vol., post 8vo, cl. extra, nearly 600 pp., 4r. 6d, 

GILLRATS CARICATURES. Printed from the Original Plates, 

all engrraved by Himself between 1779 and z8io; comprising the best Political and 
Humorous Satires of the Reign of George the Third, in upwards of 600 hia^dy 
spirited Eneravings. Atlas folio, half-morocco extra, p;ilt edges, £j zor. — ^Tnere 
is also a Volume of the Suppressed Plates, atlas folio, halAnorocco, 3x1. 6d, — 
Also, a Volume op Letterpress Descriptions, comprising a ire^ amiK^ r^ w 
Politiad History of the Reign of George the Third, by T^os. WKiGfrraad 
R. H. Evans. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, x$s. ; or half-morocco, Cx is. 

GILLRAT, THE CARICATURIST : The Story of his Life and 

Times, and Anecdotal Descriptions of his Engravings. Edited by THomiS 
Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With 8q full-page Plates, and numerotu Wood 
Engravings. Demy 4to, 600 pages, cloth extra, 31s. 6d, .1 

" High as the expectetions excited by this description [in the Introduction] Bay 
be, they will not be disai^poioted. The most inquisitive or exacting raad«r Irifl 
find ready gathered to his hand, without the trouble of reference, almost «very 
scrap of narrative^ anecdote, gossip, scandal, or epigram, in poetry or proseythat he 
cap possibly require for the elucidation of the caricatures. **--^«0r^«r^ Reritm, 

okiEia'S CHELSEA PENSIONERS : Saratoga, the RiysOs. and 
other Stories. By the Rev. G. R. Glbig, late Chaplain to Her Mi^esty's races. 
Post 8vo, iUustr&ted boards. 2s. 
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GOLDEN LIBRARY. 

Square xtfnur (TauchBilz'tije), clotl^ extra gilt, price m. per Vol, 
BintOK'S SON JUAN. 
OLEBIOAL ANEODOTES: Humours of "the Cloth." 

HOLMES'S AUTOCRAT OT THE BBSAKFAST TABLE. 

With an Introduction by Gborgb Augustus Sala. 
HOLMES*S PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 

HOOD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. Both Series Complete in 
~ One Volume, with all the original Illustrations. 
IRYING'S (Washington) TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
JRYING'S (Wasliington) TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 

JESSE'S (Edward) SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF 

COUNTRY LIFE ; with RccoUections of Natural History. 
LAMB'S ESSAYS OF ELIA. Both Series Complete in One Vol. 
LEIGH HUNT'S ESSAYS : A T^e for a Chimney Comer, and 

other Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduction by Edmund Ollibr. 
MALLORY'S (Sir Thomas) MORT D'ARTHUR : The Stories of 

King Arthur and of the Knifthts of the Rotmd Table. Edited by B. M. Ranking. 
PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Translation, with 

Historical Introduction and Notes, by T. M'Crib, D.D., LL.D. 

POPE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from the 

Original Editions. 
ST. PIERRE'S PAUL AND VIRGINIA AND THE INDIAN 

COTTAGE. Edited, with Life, by the Rev. E. Clarke. 
SHELLEY'S EARLY POEMS, AND QUEEN MAB, with Essa^ 

by Lbigh Hunt. 
SHELLEY'S LATER POEMS : Laon and Cythna, &c. 
SHELLEY'S POSTHUMOUS POEMS, the SHELLEY 

PAPERS. &c 
SHELLEY'S PROSE WORKS, including A Refutation of Deism, 

Zastrozzi, St. Irvyne, &c. 
WHITE'S NATXniAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited, 

with additions, by Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT. An Encyclopaedia of 

Quotations from Writers of all Times and all Countries. Selected and Edited by 
HBODORB Taylor. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, ^s, 6d. 

GOSPELS (The Holy). Illustrated with upwards of 200 Wood 
Engravings, alter the best Masters, and erery page surrounded by ornamental 
Borders. Handsomely printed, imperial 4to, doth, full gilt (Grolier style), xot. 6d, 

GRAMMONT (Count) MEMOIRS OF. By Anthony Hakil- 
TON. Edited by Sir Walter Scott. A New Edition^ in One Vol, 8vo, with a 
Biographiod Sketch of Count Hamilton, numerous Historical and Illustrative 
Notes, and 64 Copperplate Portraits by Edward Scrivbn. [/« the press. 

" Everyone is aware of the peculiar felicity and fascinating gaiety which they 

display." — Hallam. 

''The artist to whom we owe the most highly-finished and vividly-coloured picture 

of the English court in the days when the English court was gayest."— Macaulay. 
" A classic work, the delight of every man and woman of taste." — Gibbon. 

GREENWOOD'S LOW- LIFE DEEPS: An Account of the 




.jnfirmatory evidence; "With a Tally- . 

Betting Baiber,'^&c. With Illustrations in tmt by Alfred Concanbn. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6tf. V^t the press. 



ii BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

GREENWOOD'S WILDS OF LONDON ; Descriptive Sketches 

from Personal Observations and Experience of Remarkable Scenes, People, and 
Places in London. By Jambs Grbbnwood, the " Lambeth CasuaL" With xs 
Tinted Illustrations by Alfrbd Concanbn. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. 6<f. 

'* Mr. James Greenwood presents himself once more in the character of ' one whose 
delight It is to do his humble endeavour towards ex^sing and extirpating social 
abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which afflict society.' " — Saturday Review* 

GREVILLE'S CBYPTOaAMIG FLORA. Comprising the Prin- 

cipal Species found in Great Britain, inclusive of all the New Species recently 
discovered in Scotland. Six Vols. , royal 8vo, with 360 beautifully Coloured Plates, 
half-morocco, gilt, £^ 7«. ; the Plates uncoloured, £^ 14^. td, 

" A truly admirable work, which may be honestly designated as so excellent, tiuit 
nothing can be found to compete with it in the whole ran^e of Indigenous Botany ; 
whether we consider the importance of its critical discussions, the accuracjr of the 
drawanes. the minuteness of the analyses, or the unusual care which is evident in 
the pubUsning department" — Loudon. 

GRIMM.— GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. CoUected by the 
Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited^ with an Introduc* 
tion, by John Rusk in. With 22 Illustrations after the immitable designs of 
Gborgb Cruikshank. Both Series Complete. Square crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. ; gik 
leaves, ys. 6d. 

** The illustrations of this volume .... are of quite sterling and admirable ar^ 
of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which they 
illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to ut 
' Elements of Drawing,' were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rembaranat 
On some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him) To maice some- 
what enlarjged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, and 
never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, womd be an exercise in 
dedson and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt in 
schools." — Extract from Introduction by John Ruskin. 

GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. With Life 

of the Author, and numerous Wood Engravings. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 5r. 

GUYOT'S EARTH AND MAN ; or, Physical Geography in its 
Relation to the Historv of Mankind. With Additions by Professors Agassiz, 
PiBRCE, and Gray, with xa Maps and Engravines on Steel, some Coloured, 
and a copious Index. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 4^. 6d, 

;XXALL'S (Mrs. S. C.) SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARAOTSR. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, by Daniel Maclisb, Sir 
John Gilbert, W. Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 8vo, clotib extra, gilt, 7*. 6<f. 
"The Irish sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 

Sketches in * Our Village,' but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 

bright." — Blackwood's Magazine. 

HALL-MARKS (BOOK OP) ; or, Manual of Reference for the 
Goldsmith and Silversmith. By Alfred Lutscmaunig. Crown 8vo, with 46 
Plates of the Hall-marks of the different Assay Towns of the Kingdom. 7X. 6d, 

HARRIS'S AURELIAN ; A Natural History of English Moths and 
Butterflies, and the Plants on which they feed. A New Edition. Edited, with 
Additions, by J. O. Westwood. With about 400 exquisiteljr Coloured Figures of 
Moths, Butterflies, Caterpillars, &c., and the Plants on which they feed. Small 
folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £z Z3^- ^* 

HAYDON'S (Benjamin Robert) LIFE AND CORRESPOND 
DENCE. By his Son, F. W. Havdon. In Two Vols. 8vo. [/»>nr/am/MM. 

iJJSTORICAL PORTRAITS ; including the Collections of RoDD 
and GxAisGBR, Richardson, Caulfield, &c. All printed from the Original 
PUtcB, Three Vols., royal 410. Uf^^refaratien* 
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EEEBEN'S HISTOBICAL WORKS. Translated from the 
German by Gsorge Bancroft, and various Oxford Scholars. Six Vols., 8vo, 
cloth extra, £x z6f. ; or, separately, 6r. per volume. 

*,* The Contents of the Volumes are as follows: — Vols, i and a. Historical 
Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient Nations 
of Asia ; 3. Researches into the Politics,^ Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient 
Nations ofAfrica, including the Carthaginians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians ; 4. His- 
tory of the PoUtical System of Europe and its Colonies ; 5. History of Ancient 
Greece, with Historical Treatises ; 6. A Manual of Ancient History, with special 
reference to the Constitutions, Commerce, and Colonies of the States of Antiquity. 

" Prof. Heeren's Historical Researches stand in the very highest rank among those 
with which modern Germany has enriched European literature." — Quarterly Review, 

'* We look upon Heeren as having breathed a new life into the dry bones of 
Ancient History. In countries, the history of which has been too imperfectly 
known to afford lessons of political wisdom, he has taught us still ^ more interesting 
lessons — on the social relations of men, and the intercourse of nations in the earlier 
ages of the world. His work is as learned as a professed commentary on the 
ancient historians and geographers, and as entertaining as a modem book of 
travels." — Edinburgh Review. 

THE ORIGINAL HOGARTH, 

HOGARTH'S WORKS. Engraved by Himself. 153 fine Plate?, 

with elaborate Letterpress Descriptions by John Nichols. Atlas folio, hall- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, £^ los. 

" I was pleased with the reply of a gentleman who, bein^ asked which book he 
esteemed most in his library, answered ' Shakespeare ' ; bemg asked which he o** 
teemed next best, answered ^Hogarth.'" — Charles Lamb. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS. With Life and Anecdotal Descriptions 
of the Pictures, by John Ireland and John Nichols. x6o Engravings, re- 
duced in exact facsimile of the Originals. The whole in Three Series, 8vo, cloth, 
gilt, 2zr. 6d. ; or, separately, ys. 6d. per volume. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS. Engraved by T. Cook. 84 Plates, atlas 

folio, half-morocco, £$. 

HOGARTH MORALIZED : A Complete Edition of all the most 
capital and admired Works of William Hogarth, accompanied by concise 
and comprehensive Explanations of their Moral Tendency, by the late Rev. Dr. 
Trusler ; to which are added, an Introductory Essay, and many Original and 
Selected Notes, by John Major. With 57 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
New Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. Demy 8vo, hf.-Roxburghe, Z2X. 6d. 

HOGARTH'S FIVE DAYS' FROLIC ; or, Peregrinations by 
Land and Water. Illustrated by Tinted Drawings, made by Hogarth and 
Scott during the Journey. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt, 10s. 6d. 

HOLBEIN'S PORTRAITS OF THE COURT OF HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. A Series of 84 exquisitely beautiful Tinted Plates, engraved 
by Bartolozzi, Cooper, and others, and printed on Tinted Paper, in imitation 
of the Original Drawings in the Royal Collection at Windsor. With Historical 
Letterpress by Edmund Lodgb, Norroy King of Arms. Imperial 4to, half- 
morocto extra, gilt edges, £$ 15 J. 6d. 

HOLBEIN'S PORTRAITS OF THE COURT OF HENRY VHL 
Chambbrlainb's Imitations of the Original Drawings, mostly engraved by 
Bartolozzi. London : printed by W. Bulmer & Co., Shakespeare Printing 
Office, 1792. 92 splendid Portraits (including 8 additional Plates), elaborately 
tinted in Colours, with Descriptive and Biograi>hical Notes, by Edmund Lodge, 
Norroy King of Arms. Atlas fol., half-morocco, gilt edges, ;^2o. — ^The same. Proof 
Impressions, uncoloured, half-Roxburghe, £iZ. 

HONE'S SCRAP-BQOES : The Miscellaneous Collections of 
William Hone, Author of ** The Tablc-Book," *' Every-Day Book," and " Year- 
Book " : being a Supplementary Volume to those ^vorks. Now first published. 
With Notes, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations of curious and eccentric objects. 
Crown 8vo. [In preparation. 



14 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

BOOiyS (Tom) FROM NOWHZSBIS TO THS NORTH 
POLE : A Noah's Arkxological Narrative. By Tom Hood. WUh as lUustxa- 
tions by W. Brunton and E. C. Baknbs. Square crown 8vo, in a handaoine and 
. q>eciaUy-<ie«gned binding, f^t edges, 6f . 

"Poor Tom Hood I It is ver^r sad to turn over the droll pages of ' From Nowhere 
to the Nord) Pole/ and to think that he will never make the yomig pe(^e. for 
whom, like his famous father, he ever had such a kind, sympathetic heart, huigh or 
cry any more. This is a birthday story, and no xMut of it is better than the first 
diapter, concerning birthdays in general* and Frank|s birthdav in particular.^ Tlie 
amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rnymes which childrcB 
love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full justice to the writer's 
meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co-operation of author and artist 
could not be desired." — Times. 

HOOD'S (Tom) HUMOROUS WORKS. Edited, with an Intro^ 
duction, by his Sister^ Mrs. Broderip. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Puiliall 
and numerous Illustrations, ts, \Jn Ikefress. 

HOOKER'S (Sir William) EXOTIC FLORA. Containinp: Figures 
and Descriptions of Rare or otherwise interesting Exotic Plants. With Remarks 
upon their Generic and Specific Characters, Natural Orders, Culture, &c. Co«&- 
taining 233 large and beautifully Coloured Plates. Three Vols:, impe^ 8vo> 
doth extra, gilt, ;C6 6x. 

HOOKER AND GREVILLE'S IGOiHSS Fn<IGUM ; or, 

Fig^ures and Descriptions- of Ferns, many of which have been altogeUftcr un* 
noticed by Botanists, or have been incorrectly fibred. With 340 beautUnlly 
Coloured Plates. Two Vols., folio, half-morocco, gilt, £ia 12s, 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. Illustrated fii 
' upwards of 320 Outline Engravings, containing Rej^resentations of £g3rptlan, 
- Greek, and Roman Habits and Dresses. A New Edition. Two Vols., royal 8to» 
with Coloured Frontispieces, cloth extra, £2 $s. 

HORNE.— ORION. An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By RiCHARl> 
Hbngist HoRNE. With Photographic Portrait. Tenth Edition. Crown 8to» 
doth extra, 7;. 

" Orion will be admitted, by every man of genius, to be one of the nobles^ IF- not 
the very noblest poetical work of the age. Its delects are trivial and conyentioiia]* 
its beauties intrinsic and supreme." — Edgar Allan Pob. 

HUGO'S (Victor) LES MIS£RABLES. Complete in Three 

Parts.— Part I. FANTINE. Illustrated boards, sj.— Part II. COSETTE 
AND MARIUS. Illustrated boards, «.— Part III. ST. DENIS AND JEAN 
VALJEAN. Illustrated boards, 2^. 6d. 

"Its merits do not merely consist in the conception of it as a whole ;' it abocmidSy 
page after page, with details of unequalled beauty."— ^»ar/(rr()' RevitWk ' ^ 

HUGO'S (Victor) BY THE KING'S COlOffAND. Complete 

English Translation of ** L'Homme qui Rit" Post 8vo, illustrated boairdiBy 8i:.6«^ 
"The book is great and heroic, tender and strong, full from end to end-of- divine 
and passionate love, of holy and ardent pity for men that suffer wrong at th^ ha«ds 
of men ; full, not less, of lyric loveliness and lyric force, and I for one am ccmteot 
to be simply glad and grateful ; content in that simplicity of spirit to accept It a& 
one more benefit at the hands of the supreme singer now living among us the beim- 
tiful and lofty life of one loving the race of men he serves, and of ^em in all ttme to 
be beloved." — Swinburne. 

HUME AND SMOLLETT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, ^th 

a Memoir of Hume by himself, Chronologicajl .Table of Contents, and G^Mral 
, Index. Imperial 8vo, with Portraits of the Authors, cloth extra^ 25^. 

SXrKT'8 (Bohert) DROLL STORIES OF OLD OORNWAXila ; 
' «■> Popular Romances of the ^est of England. With Tlhiitrmiiioiii tji 
OmoRGB Cruiksuask, Crown 8yo, clolVi exim, g[\\x., is. 6({. 
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TTALIAK SCHOOL OF DESIGN (The) : 91 beautiful Plates, 
^ chiefly Engraved by Bartolozzi, after Paintings in the Royal Collection by 

Michael Angelo, Dombnichino, AN^^BALB Caracci, and others. Imperial 

4to, half-morocco, gilt edges, £^ 12s. 6 i. 

TARDINB'S (Sir Wm. ) NATURALIST'S LIBRART. 42 vols. 

" Fcap. Bvo, illustrated by over laoo Coloured Plates, with numerous Portnut 
and Memoirs of eminent Naturalists, half (imitation) calf, full gilt, top edge's gilt, 
>^9 9^. ; or, separately, cloth extra, 4^. td. per Vol., as follows : — 

Vols. X to 4. British Birds; 5. Sun Birds: 6 and 7. Humming Birds; 8. Game 
Birds; 9. Pigeons ; 10. Parrots: xi and la. Birds of West Africa; 13. Ply 
Catchers ; 24. Pheasants, Peacocks, &c. ; 15. Animals — Introduction ; x6. Lions 
and Tigers ; 17. British Quadrupeds ; x8 and 19. Dogs ;^ 9», Horses ; 21 and aa. 
-Ruminating Animals; 23. Elephants, &c. ; 24. Marsupialia; 25. Seal^ &c. ; a6» 
Whales, &c. ; 27. Monkeys ; 28. Insects — Introduction ; a9. British Butterflies ; 
30. British Moths, &c.; 31. Foreig^n Butterflies; 33. Foreign Moths; 33. BeeUes; 
34. Bees ; 35, Fishes — Introduction, and Foreign Fishes ; 36 and 37. British 
Fishes ; 38. Perch, &c. ; 39 and 40. Fbhes of Guiana ; 41. Smith's Natural Histoxy 
of Man : 42. Gould's Humming Birds. 

JENNINGS' (Hargraye) ONE OP THE THIRTY. With 
numerous curious Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, \os. 6d. 

JENNINGS' (Hargrave) THE ROSICRUCIANS : Their 

Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and Serpent Wor- 
shippers, and Explanations of Mystic Symbols in Monuments and Talismans 
of Primeval Philosophers. Crown 8vo, with 300 Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 

JERROLD'S (Blanohard) CENT. PER GENT. A Story Written 
on a Bill Stamp. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 

JERROLD'S (Douglas) THE BARBER'S CHAIR, AND THE 
HEDGEHOG jLETTERS. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Son, Blanchard 
Jkrrold. Crown 8vo, with Steel-plate Portrait, cloth extra, 7*. 6d, 

** Better fitted than any other of his productions to give an idea of Douglas 
Jerrold's amazing wit ; the ' Barber's Chair ' may be presumed to give as near an 
approach as is possible in print to the wit of Jerrold's conversation." — Examiner, 

JERROLD'S (Douglas) BROWNRIGG PAPERS, AND MINOR 

STORIES. Edited by his Son, Blanchard Jsrrold. Post8vo, iUust. bds, 2f. 

JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Printed verbatim from 
the Author's Last and most Complete Edition, with all the Examples in full; to 
which, are prefixed a History- of the Language and a Grammar of the English 
Tongue. Imperial 8vo, clotn extra, X5r. 

JOHNSON'S (Dr. Samuel) WORKS. With Life, by Murphy. 

Two thick Vols., 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, xs*. 

JOHNSON'S LIVES OF ENGLISH HIGHWAYMEN, 
PIRATES, AND ROBBERS. With Additions by Whitbhead. Fcap. 8r», 
z6 Plates, cloth extra, gilt, 5; . 

JOSEPHXTS (The Works of). Translated by Whiston. Cqu- 

' ' taining both the "Antiquities of the Jews," and the "Wars of the Jews.** Two 
Vols., 8vo, with 5* Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, X4X. 

TflNGSLEY'S (Henry) New Novel, NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 

^f^ In Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, price aij., at all Libraries. 

^[NIGHT'S (H. GaUy) ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITE0TX7RSS 
OF ITALY, from the time of Constantine to the Fifteenth Century, with Iptro* 
duction and descriptive Text. Complete in Two Series ; the First, to the end of 
the Eleventh Century ; the Second,, from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century ; 
conbajnihg 8x beautiful Views of Ecclef^iasttcal Buildings in Italy^ several of them 
Ilhimmated in gold and colours. Imperisd folio, half-moi-occo extra, pritfe^^s ^y. &• 
' each Series. 



l6 BOOKS FUBLISUED BY 

TAMB'S (Charlesy COMPI.ETE WOBS9, in Prose and Verse, 

^^ reprinted firom the Original Editions, with many pieces now first indoded m. 
any Edition, and Notes and Introduction by R. U. Shkthkbd. With Two Por> 
traits and fecsimile of a page of the " Essay on Roast Pig." Crowa Sro, dotk 
extra, gilt, ts. 6d. 

"A complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and Terse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor z^tpears to have taken great pains to bnag 
together Lamb's scattered contribotioas, and his collection contains a number o£ 
pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original appearanop im. 
▼arious old periodicals."^— .S'a/arrii^drjr Revum. 

LAMB (Mary and Charles) : TEX3B POEMS, I^TTl^tS, and 

REMAINS. With Reminiscences and Notes bj W. Cabkw Hazutt. ^Hth 
Hak cock's Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's Work^ and numerous Illustrations. Oowa 
Sto, cloth extra, xox. td, ; Large Paper copies, 21J. 

" Must be consulted by all future biographers of the Lambs." — Daily Newt, 
"Very many passages will delight those fond of Uterary trifles ; hardly any 
pottion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister. "--kS'teiM/an£ 

LAMONT.— SPITZBSBGEN AKD NOVAYA ZEMLYA, 
with the Adjacent Seas. Being an Examination of Routes to the North Pole 
during Voyages of Sport and Discovory in the Arctic Seas, in the Years 1858, 18^9, 
1869, 1870-71. By James Lamont, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of "Seasons wiu 
the Sea-Horses." Edited, with numerous Illustrations, by William Ltvesay, 
M.D., Edin. In x vol. 8vo, doth extra, with Maps. \In the ^rtts. 

IiANDSEEB'S (Sir Edwin) ETCHIKaS OF CABNIYOROUS 
ANIMALS. Comprising 38 subjects, chiefly Early Works, etched by his Brother 
Thomas or his Father, with Letterpress Descriptions. Roy. 4to, cloth extra X5f. 

LEE (General Robert) : HIS LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS. By 

his Nephew, Edward Lee Childb. With Steel-plate Portrait by Jbbns, and 
a Map. Post Svo, qx. 

"A valuable and well-written contribution to the history of the civil war in tlie 
United States." — Saturday Riview. 

"As a clear and compendious survey of a life of the true heroic type, Mr. Childe's 
volume may weU be commended to the English reader.*'— C^a/ArV. 

" A work that deserves the most careful attention. It gives, in the fullest and 
best forms, accounts of the military operations which Lee conducted. Mr. Childe 
has j^iven us a most valuable \^Xi\i** —Scotsman. 

LEMPBIEHE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Miniature 

Edition. Containing a Full Account of ^ all Proper Names mentioned in Ancient 
Authors, and much Information respecting the Usages and Habits of the Greeks 
and Romans, corrected to the present state of knowledge. z8mo, embossed 
roan, 5«. 

LIFE IN LONDON ; or, The Day and Night Scenes of Jeny 
Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the whole of Cruikshank's vsky 
Droll Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 7X. td, 

LINTON'S (Mrs. E. Lynn) PATRICIA KEMBALL : A Novel. 

New and Popular Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, dr. 

'* A verv clever and well-constructed story, original and striking, and interestini; 
all through. ... A novel abounding in thought and power and interest" — Tinuf, 

" Perhaps the ablest novel published in London this year (1S74) . . . We know of 
nothing in the novels we have lately read equal to the scene in which Mr. Haaslew 
proposes to Dora . . . We advise our readers to send to the library for the story. 
"^AihtfUKum. 

'* This novel is distinguished by qualities which entitle it to a place apart from the 
Crdinurv Action of the day ; . . . displays genuine humour, as well as keen 

'^''-' observation Enough graphic portraiture and witty observatioM to 

materials for half a dozen novels of the ordinarv kind."— Saturday Rnnrw, 
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LINTON'S (Mrs. £. Lynn) JOSHUA DAVIDSON, OHRIS- 
TIAN AND COMMUNIST. Sixth Edition, with a New PnfAce. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4^. td, 

'* In a short and vigorous preface, Mrs. Linton defends her notion of the logical 
outcome of Christianity as emoodied in this attempt to conceive how Christ would 
have acted, with whom He would have fraternised, and wh« would have declined to 
receive Him, had He appeared in the present generation."— J?jraMrm/r. 

LONDON.— WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA; or, 

Graphic and Historical Illustrations of the most Interesting and Curious Archi- 
tectural Monuments of the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster (now 
mostly destroyed). Two Vols., imperial 4to, containing 207 Copperplate £a- 
gravtngs, with historical and descriptive Letterpress, half-bound morocco, top 
edges gilt, £,s 5*. 

♦,• An enumeration of a few of the Plates will give some idea of the scope of 
the Work: — St. Bartholomew's Church, Cloisters, andPriory, in 1393 ; St. Michael's, 
Comhill, in x^ai ; St. Paul's Cathedral and Cross, in 1616 and 1656; St John's of 
Jerusalem, Clerkenwell, x66o ; Bunyan's Meeting House, in 1687; Guildhall, in 
Z517 : Cheapside and its Cross, in Z547f 1585, and 164T ; Comhill, in 1599 ; Mercnart 
Taylors' Hall, in 1599 ; Shakespeare s Globe Theatre, in 16x2 and 1647 ! Alleyne's 
Bear Garden, in 1614 and 1647 ; Drury Lane, in 1792 and 1814; Covent Garden, in 




before 1685, and in 1804. 

LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS, Complete. With Portrait 
and Illustrations by Valentine Bromley. 800 pages, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
^s. 6d. 

♦«• This is hy far the most complete edition ever issued in this country, 
" Outre'Mer*' contains two addiiiotial chapters^ restored from the first edition i 
while " The Poets and Poetry of Europe;* and the little collection of Sketches 
entitled ** l^riftwoodt** are now ^rst introduced to the English public. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. With numerous fine 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, -js, 6d. [In the press , 

LOST BEAUTIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. An 

Appeal to Authors, Poets, Qergymen, and Public Speakers. By Charles 
Mackav, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extrs^ ts. 6d. 

LOTOS LEAVES: Original Stories, Essays, and Poems, by WiLKlE 
Collins, Mark Twain, Whitelaw Reid, John Hay, Noah Brooks, John 
Brougham, P. V. Nasby, Isaac Bromley, and others. Profusely Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks, Arthur Lumley, John La Farge, Gilbert Burling 
George White, and others. Crown 4to, handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt and 
gilt edges, us. 

'*A very comely and pleasant volume, produced by general contribution of a 
literary club in New York, which has some kindly relations with a similar coterie in 
London. A livre de luxe, splendidly illustrated. — Daily Telegraph. 

TVTACLISE'S GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY 
•***• CHARACTERS. (The famous Fraser Portraits.) With Notes by the 
late William Maginn, LL.D. Edited, with copious Additional Notes, by Wil- 
liam Bates, B.A. The volume contains 83 Characteristic Portraits, now 
first issued in a complete form. Demy 410, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 31^. td. 

** One of the most interesting volumes of this year's literature." — Times. 
"Deserves a place on every drawinz-room table, and may not unfitly be removed 
from the drawing-room to the ^X9xy7*— Spectator. 

MAOQUOID'S (Katharine S., Author of "Patty," &o.) THE 

EVIL EYE, and other Stories. With 8 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid 
and Percy Macquoid. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price dr. {In the press 



i8 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

ICADBE NATT7RA versus THE MOLOCH OF FASHION. 
By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. Fourth £DiTioir, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 2^ . 6^. 

'* Agreeably written and amusingly illustrated. Common sense and erudition are 
brought to bear on the subjects discussed in it." — Lancet. 

MA($NA CHARTA. An exact Facsimile of the Origiilal Docu- 
ment in the British Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 
9 feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold and 
Colours. Price 5*. 

A full Translation, with Notes, printed on a large sheet, price 6d: 

MANTELL'S PICTORIAL ATLAS OF FOSSIL REMAINS. 

With Additions and Descriptions. 4to, 74 Coloured Plates, cloth extra, 3XX. 6d, 

A UTHOR'S CORRECTED EDITION, 

]b£ARK TWAIN'S CHOICE WORKS. Revised and Corrected 

. throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 
700 pages, cloth extra, gilt, 7*. 6rf, 

MARE TWAIN'S PLEASURE TRIP on the OONTINENT 

of EUROPE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2f ; 

MARRYAT'S (Florence) New Novel, OPEN! SESAME! In 

Three Vols., crown 8vo, 31^. 6</. At all Libraries and at the Booksellers*. 
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A story which arouses and sustains the reader's interest to a higher degree Uian, 
perhaps, any of its author's former works. ... A very excellent ^Xxycy**— Graphic, 

MARSTON'S (Dr. Westland) DRAMATIC and POETICAL 
WORKS. Collected Library Edition, in Two Vols., crown 8vo. [/» the ^ss, 

MARSTON'S (Philip Bourke) SONG TIDE, and other Poems. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Zs, 

" This is a first work of extraordinary performance and of still more extraordinary 
promise. The youngest school of English poetry has received an important aicces- 
sion to its ranks in Philip Bourke Mstrston.*'— Examiner. 

MARSTON'S (P. B.) ALL IN ALL : Poems and Sonnets. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8; . 

" Many of these poems are leavened with the leaven of genuine poetical sentiment, 
and expressed with grace and beauty of language. A tender melancholy, as wdl as 
a penetrating pathos, eives character to much of their sentiment, and lends it an 
irresistible interest to sul who can feeL" — Standard. 

MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE DTJKE OF WELLINGKTON. 

Three Vols., 8vo, with numerous highly finished Line and Wood £ngraviog;8 by 
Eminent Artists, Cloth extra, gilt, ^i js. 

MAYHEW'S LONDON CHARACTERS: Illustrations of tlie 
Humour, Pathos, and Peculiarities of London life. By Henry MAvitKw. 
Author of "London Labour and the London Poor," and other Writers. With 
nearly xoo graphic Illustrations by W. S. Gilbert and others. Cr. 8vo, cL extra, 6r. 
"Well fulfils the promise of its title. • • The book is an eminently iatertttivg 

•ne, aiid will probably attract many readers/'— CwKr/ Circular* 

MXLLINGEN'S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONX7MZSNTS; 

comprising Painted Greek Vases, Statues, Busts, Bas-Reliefi«, and other Riniaias 
of Grecian Art. 6a beautiful Engravings, mostly Coloured, with Letterpfeas 
Descriptions. Imperial 4(0, half-morocco, £4 141. 6d, , . . . . 

MEYRICK'S ENQRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIEKt 

ARMS AND ARMOUR. 154 highly finished Etchings of the Collectioii' $t 

Goodrich Court, Herefo^tdshire, engraved by Joseph SkeltoM| with: Historical 

And CnticAl Disquisitions by Sir S. R. Mbyrick. Two Vols., imperial 4t(^ witk 

Pdrtrstit, half-morocco extra, gUt edf^et, £^ \tfi. 6d. 
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HCBYRIOE'S FAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANOIBNT 

'."ARMS AND ARMOUR: A Critical Ihqmrymto Ancient Armour as it exultecr 

"^ ^Europe, butjparticularly in England, from the Norman Con4uestto the Reiga.of 

'! Charles It^; witKajGIosi^fy/by Sir S. R.Hbykick. .New and greatly uAprOiVed 

: ..Xdition, cuTcctied tbrouehout by the Author^ with, the assistapcf of Ai^BKt Way 

9nd others. lUustmied by more thJEui'xoo Plates, splendidly ll|uminatc4. >neQl<i 

and silver; also an additional Plate of the Tonmament of Locks and KtyS. Topee 

Vols.., imperial 4to, half-morocco extra, Rilt edges, £\o 10s, 

,/' While, the splendour of the decorati^nsQf this wmrk ^ well calculated to excite 
curiosity, jthe norel character of its contents, the .very curious extracts nrom tSie nre 
M SS. in which It abounds, and the plcasiiig mannei: in whibh the author's Anti- 
quarian researches are prosecuted, will tempt inany who take up the boojc in idleness, 
to peruse it with care. No previous work can be com|>ared-, in point of extent, 
surangement, science, or utility, with the one now in question. ' xst. It for the fi^t 
time supplies to our schools of art, correct and ascertained data for costume, in its 
iioblist and most important branch— historical patntuig. and. It affords a simfde. 
clear, and most conclusive elucidation of a great number of passages in our great 
dramatic poets — ay, and in the works of those of Greece and Rome — aj^nst which 
coihmentators and schbliasts have been trying their whs Cor 'centuries. 3rd. It 
throws a flood of light upon the manners, t;u5ages, and sports of our ancestors, from 
the^me of the AngiorSaxons down to the. reigp of Charles the Second.. And lastlfi 
it at once removes a vast number of idle txAditions afid ingenious fables, which one 
•ompiler of history, copying from another, has succeeded in transmitting through 
thelaiMeoffourfor fivehMnoredyeaUrs*- . ^ »-. 4 •.: " ^ .•• : 

'* It is not often the fortune of a painful student.of antiquity to conduct his readers 
through sp.spl^ndidj^suQcessiofiQf scenes and evfrnts as.Uioseto which Dr. Meiqrick 
Kcre. successively introduces us. But he does it with<all the ease and gracefulness 
of an accomplished cicerone. We see .the haughty nobles^and the impetuous knights 
-«^we are pJesent at'ihMr arming-^'il^sf them't6'''riieir shieldfs-^enter dre wett- 
appointed lists with them— and partake the hopes and fears, the perils, honours, and 
feuceesses of .the manly tournaments. Then we are.piesented to -the telorious da m se l ft,! 
all superb and lovely, in * velours and clothe of golde and dayntie devyces, bothe in 
pearls and emerawds, sawphir^ and dymondes,^.and the banquet, with the serving 
men and bucklers, servitors and.t|pepchersT-ki|igs^and queen? — pageants, &c. &C. 
We feel .as if the age of chivalry haa returned in all its glory, —Eainhutjg^A Review.. 

MILTON'S COMPLESTB WORKS, Prose and Poetical. With an 
.. Introductory Essay by Robert Flbtchi^ r. Imp. ^vo, with Portraits, cl. extra, z5«t 

'* It is to be regretted that the prose writings of Milton should, in our time, be so 
little read. As compositions, they deserve the attentioh of every man. who wishes to 
become acquainted with the full power of the English language. They abound 
with passages compared with which the finest declamations of Burke sink into 
insignificance. They are a perfect field of cloth of gold. . The style is stiff with 
gorgeous embroidery. Not even in the earlier books ofdie * Paradise Lost [ has Ae 
great poet ever rilen higher than in. those ^arts of his controversial works in which 
ms Jfeelings, exdtedby conflict, find a Vent in bursts of devotional and lyric rapture. 
It is^ to borrow his own majestic language, ' a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and 
harping symphonies.' " — Macaulav. 

MITPOED'S (M»ry Ruasell) COTJNTiRT STORLES. With 

5 Steel-plate lUustraJtions. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3; . &/. 

MONTAGU'S (Lady Mary Wortley) LETTERS AND WORKS. 

Edited by Loivl Whar^cliffb. Wi£h important. Additions! . and rCortacttOns, 

derived from the OriginaL Manuscripts, and a New Memoir. 1 Two Vols/, Svo» 

with fine Steel Portraits, cloth extra, z&r. 

.."J have heard Dr. Johnson say that he never read but one book through from 
choice in 'his whole life, and that book was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's 
Letters."— BoswBLL. ' ; .. \ -:: 

MOaSS'ANTIQUE VASES, Candelabra, Lamps, Tripods, Paterae, 
Tazzas, Tombs, Mausoleunis,- Sepulchral Chamb^, itinerary Urns. Siarcopha^i, 

^ . Cippi{ ^nd other. OrnamenU. 170 jPlates^" several <4 which, are. coloured ; with 
Ustoncal and descriptive Letterpress by .Tmos. Hopi^ P.A.S. SmaH 4to, dotn 
extra, x8f , 
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MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS 0¥ THE WEST INI>IE8, 
froM the Eai&st Date, with GoMalogical and Historical Aaootatioos, ftc bom. 
pnal. Local, and other Sources. lUiHtxatiire of die Histories aadGeaealo- 
of the Sercatcdidi Cesbiry, the Calendars of State F»eis» Peeiag^ and 

oactagcs. With EMxarii^s of die Arms of die PrincqMU Faaufies. CtoKAf 

collected on the spot hj Cxpl. J. H. hAWUMMcm-AwcBrntu Uemj 4X0, hao- 

Roxburgh gik top, 42s. 

** Most nrcfw a ri ly ^mI a place in die Ebtary of every a nt i quaf y.*— v<<<»fe»ry. 

MUSES OF MATFAIB : Vers de Sod^t^ of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. T-i*"^***;: Selections front Tsmnrsov, BsonniniG» SwwBinan, Rossbtti; 
JiKAM Imcnxsm, Loocn, Ikgolosbt, Hood, Ltttok. CS.C, Landok, Adstik 
lX>Moiv, Hcmnr LncH, &c &c Edited by H. Choi. MouDKLar-PmmtmLL, 
Crown 8to. doth extra, pU, pit edges, js, 6d, 

^APOUBON m., THE MAN OF HIS TIME. From Caiica- 

^^ tnres. Kut I. ThkStokt or thb Lirs or Napoi.boh 11 L, as uM by J. M. 

Haswkll. Part II. Thb Samb Stokt, as told by the Populas CAUCATUxai 

of the inst Thirty-fire Years. Crown 8vo, with Coloorcd Frontiq;necc aiid orcr 

too Caricatorea^ js. id. 

NATIONAL QATJiEHY (The). A Selection from its Pictnres. 
By Claudb, Rbmbbakdt, Cmrr. Sir Datid Wiucib^ Cobbbggio. Gainsbokoitch, 
Cam Axxm, Vamdtck, Paul Vebokbsb, Cabacci, Rubbms, N. and G. Poos- 
snt, and o^er great Masters. EiwnTed by Gbobgb Doo, Johh Bubmbtt. 
Wm. FiimBir, Johh and Hembt I^Xbux, Johh Ptb, Waltbb Bbomlbt, and 
others. It^thdcscriptiTeTezt. Cohimhier ^to, cL extra, full gilt and gilt edges, 4«r. 

NICHOLSON'S FIVE OBDEBS of ABCHITECTUBE (The 
Student's Instructor for Drawing and Worldi^ the). Denqr 8to, with 41 Plates, 
doth extra, 5/. 

NIEBUHB'S LEOTUKBS ON ROMAN HISTORY, deUrered 
at the Univenity of Bonn. Translated into En^isb, from the Edition of Dr. M. 
IsLBB, by H. le M. Chepmbll, M.A., and Fbanz Demmlbb, PhJD. In Three 
Tols., fcap. 8vo, half (imira lion) calf, full gilt bade, and top edge gilt, price x-yg, 6d, 

[/» the press. 
OLD BOOKS— FACSIMILE REPRINTS. 

ARMY LISTS OF THE ROUNDHEADS AND CAVALIERS 
IN THE CIVIL WAR, 1643. Second Edition, Corrected and considenUy 
Enlarged. Edited, with Notes and full Index, by Edwabd Pbacock, F.S.A 
4to, half-Roxburgfae, is. 6d, 

ITORFEY'S (" Tom'*) WIT AND MIRTH ; or, Pills to Purge 
Melancholy. Being a Collection of the best Merry Ballads and Songs, Old 
and New. Fitted to all Humours, havine each their proper Tune for either 
Wcnct or Instrument ; most of the Songs being new set London : PHnted by 
W. Pearson, for J. Tonson, at Shakespeare's Head, over against Catherine 
Street in the Strand^ Z7i9' An exact reprint. In Six Vols., large fcap. 8yo, 
printed on antique laid paper, antique boards, £2 y. 

EARLY NEWS SHEET.— The Russian Invasion of Poland in 
1^63. (Memorabilis et perinde stupenda de crudeli Moscovitarum Expedi« 
tione Narratio, e Germanico in Latinum couversa.) An exact Facsimile of a 
Contemporary Account, with Introduction, Historical Notes, and full Translation. 
Large (cap. 8vo, antique paper, half-Roxburghe, js. 6d. 

ENGLISH ROGUE (The), described in the Life of Meriton 
Latroon, and other Extravagants, comprehending the most Eminent Cheats 
of both Sexes. By Richard Head and Francis Kirkman. A Facsimile 
Reprint of the rare Original Edition (1665-1672), with Frontispiece, Facshnilef 
of the X3 Copperplates, and Portraits of the Authors. In Four vols., huge fcap. 
8to, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, 36r. 

BOaa'B JAOOBITE RELICS OF SCOTLAND : The Songs, 
<^Un, and Legend* of the Adherents to the House of Stuart. Collected and Ilras- 
IratM by James Hogg. Two Vols., demy %vo. ORiG\HM.Y.T>Yt\o^. doth extn,a8f. 
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OLD BOOKS— continued, 

IBELAND FORG£RI£& — Confessions of William Henry 

Irblano. Containing the Particulars of hiH Fabrication of the Shakespeare 
Manuscripts : together with Anecdotes and Opinions (hitherto unpublished) of 
many Distinguished Persons in the Literaiy, Political, and Theatrical World. 
A Facsimile Reprint from the Original Edition, with several additional Fac- 
similes. Fcap. 8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, 
zof . 6^. ; a few Large Paper copies, at 3zx. 

JOE MILLER'S JESTS : The politest Re]^rtee8, most elegant 
Bons-mots, and most pleasing short Stories in the English Language. London : 
printed by T. Read. 1739. A Facsimile of the Original Edition. 8vo, half- 
morocco, 9«. 6(^ 

LITTLE LONDON DIHEOTORY OF 1677. The Oldest Printed 

List of the Merchants and Bankers of Ix>ndon. Reprinted from the Rare Original, 
with an Introduction by John Camdbn Hottbm. z6mo, binding after the 
original, 6f. td. 

HUSARUM DELIGLS: ; or, The Muses' Recreation, i6<6 ; Wit 
Restored, 2658 ; and Wit's Recreations, z6fo. The whole compared with the 
Originals. With all the Wood Engrarings, Plates, Memoirs, and Motes. A New 
Edition, in Two Vols., large fcap. 8ro, printed on antique laid paper, and bound ia 
antique boards, six. 

MYSTERY OF THE GOOD OLD OAXJSE. Sarcastic Notices 
of those Members of the Long Parliament that held Places, both Civil wbA 
Military, contrary to the Self-denying Ordinance of April 3, x64< ; with the Sums 
of Money and Lands they divided among themselves. Sm. 4to, hau-morocco, 7^. f)d» 

RUMP (The) ; or, An Exact Collection of the Choicest Poems and 
Songs relating to the late Times, and continued by the most eminent Wits ; froai 
Anno 1630 to i66z. A Facsimile Reprint of the rare Orinnal Edition (London* 
Z6S3), with Frontispiece and Engraved Title-page. In Two Vols., large fcap. 
8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, zjx. 6</. 

WESTMINSTER DROLLERIES : Being a Choice Collection of 
Songs and Poems sung at Court and Theatres. With Additions made by a 
Person of Quality. Now first reprinted in exact Facsimile from the Orinnal 
Editions of 1671 and 1672. Edited, with an Introduction on the Literature of the 
Drolleries, a copious Appendix of Notes, Illustrations, and Emendations of Text, 
Table of Contents^ and Index of First Lines, by J. Woodpall Ebsworth, M.A., 
Cantab. Large fcap. 8vo, antique paper and boards, za«. 6</. ; Large Paper 
copies, 25*. 

OLD DRAMATISTS. 
BEN JONSON'S WORKS. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wm. Gifford. Edited by Col. Cunningham. 
Complete m Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portrait, dr. each. 

CHAPMAN'S (George) COMPLETE WORK& Now Erst 

Collected. In Three Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with two Frontispieces, price 
x8f.; or, separately, dr. per vol. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, including 
the doubtful ones ; Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Translations, with an Introduc- 
tory Essay by Algernon Charles Swinburne; Vol. III. the Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Including bis Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col. Cunningham. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 
gilt, with Portrait, price 6f. 

MASSINGER'S PLAYS. From the Text of Wm. GiffoRD. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of " Believe as You List." Edited by Col. 
Cunningham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portrait, price 6iw 

ILD SHEKARR-X'S FOREST AND FIELD: Life and Adven- 
ture in Wild Africa. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6r. 
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OLD SHEKABRyS WBINEUBS ; or, Hints to Sportsmen and 
TraTcIIers upon Dress, Equipment, Annanent. wad Camp Life. A New E<Htion"»' 
with Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, cloth extxa» gilt, 6r. , . 

t " Hie book is most comprehensive in its character, n^ing necessary to the para- 
phciBBalia of the tcayellinff sportsman being omitted, while the' hints are giv<m in 
that plain, unvarnished language which can be easily understood. There are- 
numerous illustrations, and the book has been exceUenuy Inrought out by the pttb> 
Ushers." — Sportsman, 

ORiaiNAI. LISTS OF PERSONS OF QUALITY; Emigrants^ 
' iRdigious Exiles; Political Rebels; Serving Men Sold for a Term olYeaxs; 
-Appi;entices; Children Stolen; Maidens Pressed; and oth«v who went finois 
Great Britain to the American Plantations, Z600-X700. From MSS." in Her 
Majesty's Public Record Office. Edited by John Camdbit Hottbn. Crown-' 
4to, cloth gilt, 700 pages, 3&r. Large Paper copies, half-morocco, 6off. 
' " This volume is an English Family Record^ and as such may be commended to- 
English families, and the descendants of Enghsh families, wherever they exist.** — 
AcacUmy^ 

Q'SHATTaHNESSyS' (Arthur) AN SPIG OF WOMXSN, and 

..other Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6^» 

O^SHAUaHNESSY'S LAYS OF FRANCE. (Founded on the 
" Lays of Marie.") Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, xor. 6<f. 

O'SHAUGHNESSY'S MUSIC AND MOONLI<^HT: Poems 

• and Songs. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 7;. td. . 

"it x^ difficult to kay which is more. exquisite, the technical perfection of structdie 
utd melody, or the delicate pathos of thought. Mr. 0*Shaugnnessy will enrich 01 r 
litaature'Wllh some of the very best songs written in our generation."— ^(nMSrmy.j^ 

OTTLEY'S FACSIMILES OF SCARCE AND CTTRIOUS 
< PRINTS, bv the Early Masters of the Italian, German, an^ Flemish Sc1kk>Is. 
- X29 Copperplate Engravings, illustrative of the History of Engraving, from tne 
^ Invention of the Art (the Niellos printed in Silver}. Imperial 4to, half-bound 
: jnoroicco, top edges gilt, ^(t'fa. 

OUIDA'S NOVELS.— Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, doth extra, 
gil^ pnce 5f. eadi. v -.- ■ 



Folie Fsurine. 

Idalia. A Romance. 

Chandos. A Novel. 

Under Two Flags. 

Qecil CastUpnaine's Gage. 

Triootrin. Th^ Story of a Waif 
and Stray. 

Papoardl. Only a Story. 



Held in Bondage ; or, GranViUe 

de Vigne. 

Fuck. His Vicissitudes, Adyeti- 

tures, &c. 

A Dog of Flanders, and other 

Stories. 

Strathmore; or, Wrought -by 

his Own Hand. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 



'f Keen poetic ipsight, an intense love of nature, a deep admiration of the beaa- 
tlftil in form and colour, are the gifts of Quida." — Morning Post. 

pALEY'S COMPLETE WORKS. Containing^ the NfttuAd 

"^ Theology, Moral. and Political Philosophy, Evidences of Christiuuty, Yhaat 

' PauUnae, ClergyAian's Companion, &c. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, dotbi eztri, sr.' 

l^ERCY'S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POSTBT. 
.Consisting of 04d Heroic, ^allads^ Songs, and other Pieces of .our .Eariier PiQitt% 
'. together with some few of later date, and a copious Glossary. Mediqni ftvo, 
' with £ngraved Title and Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt, 5s. ' ' . ^ 

''* Tht £rst time I could scrape a few shillings together I bought unto myadf # 
€opy: of these bolwvtd volumes {Per^'t Reiiques) ; nor do I believe I ever vHid a 
book half so frequently, or with haU the enUvvMaasm."— Svt W. Scott. 
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PABES OF LONDON : Their History, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. By Jacob Lakwood. With numerous Illustrations, 
, Coloured and Plain. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d. 

PLATTNER'S MANTJAL OP QUALITATIVE AND QTJANTI. 
TATIVE ANALYSIS WITH THE BLOWPIPE. From the last German 
Edition. Revised and enlarged by Prof. Th. Richtbr. Royal Saxon Mining 
Academy. Translated by Prof. H. B. Cornwall, School of Mines, New York. 
Edited by T. Hugo Cookbslby. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, a». 

*t t pijittner's Manual ' deservedly stands first among all other works on this sub- 
ject, and \t& appearance in English will be hailed by all those who are occupied in 
the analysis of mineral ores, but who, from ignorance of the German language, 
have been hitherto unable to study it. It is a work of great practical as welTas 
scientific value." — Standard. 

'* By far the most complete work extant on a subject of growing practical impmrt- 
- ance and of extreme interest." — Mining youmal. 

PLTTTAHCH'S LIVES, Complete. Translated by the Langhornes. 
New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. In Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, \ot. 6d, 

POE'S (Edgar Allan) CHOICE PROSE AND POETICAL 
WORKS. With Baudelaire's " Essay." 750 pages, crown 8vo, Portrait and 
Illustrations, cloth extra, js. 6d, 

PRACTICAL ASSAYER : A Guide to Miners and Explorers. 

Giving directions, in the simplest form, for assaying bullion and the baser metals 
by the cheapest, quickest, and best methods. By Oliver North. With TaUes 
and Illustrative Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, js. 6d. 

PRIVATE BOOK OP USEFUL ALLOYS AND MEMO- 
RANDA FOR GOLDSMITHS AND JEWELLERS. By James E. Collins, 
C.E. Royal i6mo, y. 6d. 

PROUT, FATHER— THE FINAL RELIQUES OF FATHER 
PROUT. Collected and edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the Rev. 
Francis Mahony, by Blanchard Jerrold. With Portrait and Fac- 
similes. [Ih ihe^ress. 

PUCK ON PEGASUS. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. Pio- 
fiisely illustrated by John Leech, H. K. Browne, Sir Noel Paton, J. E. 
MiLLAis, John Tenniel, Richard Dovlb, Ellen Edwards, and other Artists. 
Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price 5^ . 
'- "The book is clever and amusing, vigorous and healthy."— iSa/wn/ay Review, 

PUGIN'S ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 

APOLOGY FOR THE REVIVAL OF CHRISTIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. With xo large Etchings. Small 4to, cloth extra, 5*. 

'EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected from 
Ancient Edifices in England, ass Engravings by Le Kbux. with descriptive 
Letterpress by E. J. Willson. Three vols., 4to, cloth extra, A3 xjx. ftd, 

FLORIATED ORNAMENTS. 31 Plates in Gold and Colonrs, 
royal 4^, hair>moipcco, toQlcd back and sides, ^x x6f. 

GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. 90 Plates, by J. D. Harding and 

others. Royal 4to, half-bound, J^x x6r. 

ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES. 30 Plates. Royal 4to, 
doth extra, x&r. 

SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, from Ancient 

Edifices in England. xx4 Outline Plates by Lb Keux and others. Withdescrip- 

• dve Letterpress and Glossary by £. J. Walson. Two Vols., 4to, cL extra, £t x6r. 

TRUE PRINCIPLES OF POINTED OR CHRISTIAN 

ARCHITECTURE. With 87 Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth extra, xof. td. 
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FUNIANA ; or, Thoughts Wise and Other- Wh>'s. A New Collcc- 
tioa of Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c. In Two Series, each containinji: 
jooo of the best Riddles, 10,000 most outrageous Puns, and upwards of fifty 
beautifully-executed Drawings by the Editor, the Hon. Hugh Rowlby. Price 
of each Volume, in small 4to, blue and gold, gilt edges, 6f. Each Series 
Compute in itself. 

** A witty, droll, and most amusing work, profusely and elegantly illustrated.*' — 
Stmndard. 

PURSUIVANT OP ARMS (The) ; or, Heraldry founded upon 
Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of Heraldry. By J. K. Planch^ Esq., 
Somerset Herald. To which are added. Essays on the Badges op the Houses 
OF Lancaster and York. With Coloured Frontispiece, five full-page Plates, 
and about 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js, 6d, 

SlUEENS AND KINGS, AND OTHER THINGS : A Rare 
and Choice Collection of Pictures, Poetry, and strange but veritable Histories, 
esigned and written by the Princess Hesse-Schwarzbourg. Imprinted in gold 
and many colours by the Brothers Dalzibl, at their Camden Press. Imperial 
4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, £1 is, 

•DABELAIS' WORKS. Faithfully translated from the French, 
^^ with variorum Notes, and numerous Characteristic Illustrations by Gustavo 
DoRift. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 700 pages, 7^. 6d, 

READE'S (Winwood) THE OUTCAST. Cr. Svo, doth extra, 5^. 

*' He relaxed his mind in his leisure hours by the creation of a new religion.*'— 
Standard. 

"A work of very considerable power, written with great pathos and evident 
earnestness." — Athenaum. 

REMARKABLE TRIALS AND NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS. 

From " Half-Hanged Smith," 1700, to Oxford^ who shot at the Queen, 1840. By 
Captain L. Benson. With nearly Fifty spirited full-page Engraving by Phiz. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^ . 6d, 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S REFLECTIONS & MORAL MAXIMS. 

With Introductory Essay by Sainte-Beuvb, and Explanatory Notes. Royal 
i6mo, cloth extra, is. 6d. 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY ; or, A List of the Principal Warriors 

who came over from Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, a. D. X066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with 
the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. Price 55. 

ROLL OF CAERLAVEROCK, the Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including 
the Original Anglo-Norman Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the 
British Museum. By Thomas Wright, M. A. The Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. In 4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, 12s. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS IN THE COUNTY OF YORK IN 1604 

(A LIST OF). Transcribed from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, and Edited, 
with Notes, by Edward Peacock, F.S.A. Small 4to, cloth extra, 15^. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE 

TENTH. Edited by his Son, Thomas Roscob. Two Vols., Svo, with Portraits 
and numerous Plates, cloth extra, iBs, 

*«* Also, an Edition in One Vol. x6mo, cloth extra, price y, 

ROSCOE'S LIFE OF LORENZO DE' MEDICI, called " Thk 
Magnificent." A- New and much improved Edition. Edited by his Sod, 
Thomas Roscoe. Demy Svo, with Portraits and numerous Plates, cloth extra,f9C. 

ROSS'S (C. H.) STORY OF A HONEYMOON. With numeraiis 
JUustrsitions by the Author. Fcap. Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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BOWLANDSON (Thomas): ffiS LIFE AND TIMES; With 

the History of his Caricatures, and the Key to their Meanine. With very nu- 
merous full-page Plates and Wood Engravings. Demy 410, a thick volume, cloth 
extra, gilt and gilt edges, 31^. 6d. [In preparation. 

O AINT-SIMON (MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF), during the 
'^ Rei^n of Louis the Fourteenth and the Regency. Translated from the French 
and Edited by Bayle St. John. A New Edition, in Three Vols., 8vo, with nu- 
merous Steel-plate Illustrations. \_In preparation* 

SAT.A (George Augustus) ON COOKERY IN ITS HISTO- 
RICAL ASPECT. With-very numerous Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
4to, cloth extra, gilt. \_In preparation, 

SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS. 
SANSON FAMILY, Memoirs of the, compiled from Private Docu- 
ments in the possession of the Family (1688-1847), by Henri Sanson. Translated 
from the French, with an Introduction by Camillb Barr^re. Two Vols., 8vo, 
dodi extra. [/» the press. 

*** Sanson was the hereditary French executioner^ who officiated at the decapita^ 
tion of Louis XVI. 

SOHOLA ITALICA ; or, Engravings of the finest Pictures in the 
Galleries at Rome. Imperial folio, with 40 beautiful Engravings after Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Caracci, Guido, Parmigiano, &c„ by Volpato 
and others, half-bound morocco extray.;£a X2J. (ui. 

SCHOPENHAUER'S THE WORLD AS WILL AND IMA- 
GINATION. Translated by Dr. Franz HOffer, Author of " Richard Wagner 
and the Music of the Future." \In preparation 

SCOTT'S COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE. With 
the Author's Last Corrections, and beautiful Illustrations and Maps. Three Vols., 
imperial 8vo, cloth extra, £t\ i6s. 

''SECRET OUT'' SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, price \s. 6d, each. 
ART OF AMUSING: A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By Frank Bellew. 3x> Illustrations. 

HANKY-PANKY : Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult Tricks, White 
Magic, Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. Crembr. 200 Illustrations. 

MAGICIAN'S OWN BOOK : Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All from Actual Experience. £<dited by W. H. 
Crsmer. aoo Illustrations. 

MAGIC NO MYSTE11Y: Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
with fully descriptive Directiotis. Numerous Illustrations. {In the press. 

MEBBY CIRCLE (The) : A Book of New Intellectual Games and 
Amusements. By Clara Bbllbw. Numerous Illustrations. 

SECRET OUT : One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations ; with entertaining Experiments in Drawing>room or '* White Magic." 
By W. H. Crbmsr. 300 Engravings. 

SEYMOUR'S (Robert) HUMOROUS SKETCHES. 86 Qever 

and Amusing Caricature Etchings on Steel, with Letterpress Commentary by 
Alfred Crowquill. A New Edition, with Biographical Notice, and Descrip- 
tive List of Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, i$s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— THE FIRST FOLIO. Mr. William Shake- 

spearb's Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Original Copies. Lond., Printed by Isaac Iaggard^ and Edward Blount. 
2623. — ^An exact Reproduction of the extremely rare Original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photograi^hic process — ^thus ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
8vo, antique binding. \_In the press. 
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8HAKESFEABE.— THE LANSDOWNE EDITION. Beauti- 
fully printed in red and black, in small but very dear type; Post 8vo, with 
engraved facsimile of Droesmout's Portrait, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, it^. ; or, 
illustrated by 37 beautiful Steel Plates, after Stothard, cloth extra, gilt, gilt 
edges, x8f . 

SHAKESPEARE, THE SCHOOL OF. Including <<The Life and 
Death of Captain Thomas Stulceley," with a New Life of Studey, from unpub- 
lished Sources ; ** A Warning for Fair Women," with a Reprint of the Account Of 
the Murder ; ** Nobody and Somebody ; " "The Cobbler's Prophecy ; " Histrio- 
mastix;" "The Prodigal Son," &c. Edited, with Introductions and Notcs> by • 
R. Simpson, Author of "An Introduction to the Philosophy of Shakespeare^ 
Sonnets." One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra. \Jn the^ress. 

SUA W 'S ILL UMINA TED WORKS. 

ALPHABETS, NUMERALS, AND DEVICES OF THE 

MIDDLE AGES. Selected from the finest existing Specimens. 410,48 Plates 
(36 Coloured), £,^ as. ; Large Paper, imperial 4to, the Coloured Plates very hi|^[h]y 
finished and heightened with Gold, £4 4s. [New Edition ^ef'itnng. 

ANCIENT FURNITURE, drawn from existing Authorities. Witt 
Descriptions by Sir S. R. Meyrick. 4to, 74 Plates, half-morocco, £\ x\s. 6d.; or, 
with some Plates Coloured, 4to, half-morocco, ;£3 zs. ; Large Paper copies, imperial- 
4to, all the Plates extra finished in opaque Colours, half-morocco extra, ^4 X4S. 6d, 

DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AQES. Exhibiting, 
in 41 Plates and numerous beautiful Woodcuts, choice Specimens of the various 
kinds of Ancient Enamel, Metal Work,^ Wood Carvings, Paintings on Stained 
Glass, Venetian Glass, Initial Illuminations, Embroidery Fictile Ware, Book- 
binding, &c. ; with elegant Initial Letters to the various Descriptions. Imperial 
Svo, half-morocco extra, £\ Ss. 

DRESSES AND DECORATIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 

from the Seventh to the Seventeenth Centuries. 9^ Plates, beautifully Coloured, 
a profusion of Initial Letters, and Examples of Cunous Ornament, with Historical 
Introduction and Descriptive Text. Two Vols., imperial Svo, half-Roxburghe, £$ 5s. 

ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE (DETAILS OF). Witl^ 
Descriptive Letterpress by T. Moulb. 4to, 60 Plates, half-morocco, £1 5s.; Lax^ge 
Paper, imperial 4to, several of the Plates Coloured, half-morocco, £z las. 6d. 

ENCTCLOPJBDIA OF ORNAMENT. Select Examples from the 
purest and best Specimens of all kinds and all A^es. 4to, 59 Plates, half-morocco, 
£i IS. ; Large Paper copies, imperial 4to, with all the Plates Coloured, lulf- 
morocco, £z 12s. 6a. 

ILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES,^ 

from the Sixth to the Seventeenth Century. Selected from Missals, MSS., and 
early printed Books. 66 Plates, carefully coloured from the Originsds, with 
Descriptions by Sir F. Madden, Keeper of MSS^ Brit^Mus. 4to, half-Roac- 
burghe, ;^3 13;. 6d. ; Large Pa^r copies, the Plates finished with opaque 
Colours and illuminated with Gold, imperial 4to, half-Roxburghe, £7 js. 

LUTON CHAPEL : A Series of 20 highly-finished Line Engravings 
of Gothic Architecture and Ornaments. Imperial folio, India Proofs, \s&- 
morocco, £3 Ss. 

ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK : A Series of 50 Copperplates,* 

several Coloured. 4to, half-morocco, xSs. 

SHAW AND BRIDGENS' DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, with 
Candelabra and Interior Decoration. 60 Plates, royal 4to, half-morocco, £x xs. ;■ 
. Large Paper, imperial 4to, the Plates Coloured, half-morocco, £a Ss. 

SHELLEY'S EARLY LIFE. From Oridnal Sources. With 
Curious Ineidents, Letters, and Writings, now First Collected. By D. ' F. 
MacCasthy. Crown Svo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, 7^ . 6d. 
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SHSBIDAN'S COMPLETE WORKS, with Life and Anecdotes, 
tincluding his Dramatic Writings, printed from the Original Editions, his Works 
in Prose and Poetry, Tranlslations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection 
of Sheridaniana. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with xo full-page Tinted Illustra- 
tions, ^s. 6d, 

** Whatever Sheridan has done, has been, par excelltnct^ always the best of its 
kind. He has written the best comedy (School for Scanaal), the btst drama .(the 
Duenna), the best farce (the Critic), and the best address (Monologue on Garrick) ; 
and, to crown all, delivered the very best oration (the famous Beg^m Speech) ever 
conceived or heard in this cduhfry." — Byron. 

"The editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheridan is best known, but a collection also of his poetical 
pieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
from his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal sj^eches. To these is 
prefixed a snprt but well-written memoir, giving the chief facts in Sheridan's literary 
and political career ; so that with this volume in his hand, the student may consider 
himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for a general compre- 
hension of the subject of it." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

SiaNBOABDS : Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Ta- 
verns and Remarkable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
HoTTHN. With nearly xoo Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7;. td, 

"Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 
Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation.** — The Times, 

SILYESTBE'S UNIVEBSAL PALiEOGHAFHY ; or, A Collec- 
tion of Facsimiles of the Writings of every Age. Containing upwards of 300 large 
and beautifully executed Facsimiles, taken from Missals and other MSS., richly 
Illuminated in the finest style of art. A New Edition, arranged under the direc- 
tion of Sir F. Madden, Keeper of MSS., Brit. Mus. Two Vols., atlas folio, half- 
morocco, gilt, ;^3i lof. — Also, a Volume of Historical and Descriptive 
Letterpress, by Champollion Figeac and Champollion, Tun. Transbted, 
with Addition.s, by Sir F. Madden. Two Vols., royal 8vo, half-morocco, gilt, 

'*This great work contain.s upwards of three hundred large and beautifully 
executed facsimiles of the finest and most interesting MSS. ojf various ages and 
nations, illuminated in the highest style of art. The cost of getting up this splendid 
publication was not far from ^^20,000." — Alibone^s Diet. 

" The great work on Palaeography generally — one of the most sumptuous works 
of its btass Bvef published." — Chatnoers's Ettcyclopcedia. 

SLANG DICTIONARY (The): Etymological, Historical, and 

Anecdotal. An Entirely New Edition, revised throughout, and considerably 

Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, dr. td. 

" We are glad to see the Slans Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. From a high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. In a word, it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature." — Academy. 

" In every way a great improvement on the edition of 1864. Its uses as a dictionary 
of the very vulgar tongue do not require to be explained." — Notes and Queries, 

"Compiled with most exacting care, and based on the best author! ties."— .f/AM^anf. 

smith;s historical and literary curiosities : 

Containing Facsimiles of Auto|7aphs, Scenes of Remarkable Events, Interesting 
Localities, Old Houses, Portraits, Illuminated and Missal Ornaments, Antiquities, 
&c. 4to, with xoo Plates (some Illuminated), half-morocco extra, £^ 5s. 

STEDMAN'S (E. C.) VICTORIAN POETS. Critical Essays. 

One Vol., small 8vo, cloth extra, 9^. 

Abstract of Contents: — The Period— Walter Savaze Landor— Thomas Hood — 
Matthew Arnold — Bryan Waller Procter — Elizabeth Barrett Browning— Alfred 
Tennyson — Tennyson and Theocritus — Miscellaneous Poets— Robert Browning. 
Latter Ddy Poets : Robert Buchanan — Dante Gabriel Rossetti— William Morris — 
Algernon Charles Swinburne — Index. 
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SMITH (Thomas Assheton), HEMINISOENCES of the LATS; 

or. The Pursuits of an English Country Gentleman. By Sir J. £. Earolrv 
WiLMOT, Bart. New Edition, with Portrait, and plain and coloured Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, -js. 6d. 
SMOKER'S TEXT-BOOK. By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. Exquisitely 
printed from "silver-faced" type, cloth, very neat, gilt edges, aj. 6d, 

SOUTH'S (Dr. Robert) S£RMONS. With Biographical Memoir, 
Analytical Tables, General Index, &c. Two Vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, X5x. 

SOUTHET'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. Edited by his Son-in- 
Law, J. W. Wartbr. Second Edition. Four Vols., medium 8vo, with Portrait, 
cloth extra, £j tos. 

SOWERBY'S MANUAL OP CONCHOLOGY: A Complete 
Introduction to the Science. Illustrated by upwards of 650 etched Figures of 
Shells and numerous Woodcuts. With copious Explanations, Tables, Glossary, 
&c. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 15*. ; or, the Plates beautifully Coloured, £1 8s. 

SPECTATOR (The), with the Original Dedications, Notes, and a 
General Index. Demy 8vo, with Portrait of Addison, cloth extra, 9* . 

STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EPPiaiES OP GREAT 
BRITAIN, selected from our Cathedrals and Churches. With Historical De- 
scription aud Introduction, by John Kempk, F.S.A. A New Edition, with a 
large body of Additional Notes by John Hewitt. Imperial 410, containing 147 
beautifully finished Etchings, all Tinted, and some Illuminated in Gold and Colours, 
half-morocco, jC^ gs. ; Large Paper, half-morocco, ;^ 15 15J. [/« the ^ss. 

'* No English library should be without this unique and important publication. 

Charles Stothard is the model which every antiquarism artist must follow, if he 

wishes to excel. His pencil was always guided oy his mind, and we may safely 

assert that no one ever united equal accuracy and feeling." — Quarterly Review. 

STOWS (John) SURVEY OP LONDON, written in the Year 
1598. Edited by W. J. Thoms, F.S.A., Secretary of the Camden Society. A 
New Edition, with Copperplate Illustrations, large 8vo, price g*. [/» ihe^ess. 

STRUTT'S DRESSES AND HABITS OP THE ENGLISH, 
from the Establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the Present Time. With an 
Historical Inquiry into every branch of Costume, Ancient and Modem. New 
Edition, with Explanatory Notes by J. R. Planch6, Somerset Herald. Two 
Vols., royal 410, with 153 Engravings from the roost Authentic Sources, beauti- 
fully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, £6 6s. ; or the Plates splendidly Illuminated 
in Silver and Opaque Colours, in the Missal style, half-Roxburghe, ^^15 15*. 

STRUTT'S REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES 
OF ENGLAND : Authentic Representations of all the English Monarchs, from 
Edward the Confessor to Henry the Eighth ; with many Great Personages eminent 
under their several Reigns. New Edition, with critical Notes by J. R. PLAKcni^ 
Somerset Herald. Royal 4to, with 72 Engravine^s from Manuscripts, Monu- 
ments, &c., beautifully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, £3 y. ; or the Plates splendidly 
Illuminated in Gold and Colours, half-morocco, ;^io 10s. 

STRUTT'S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OP THE PEOPLE 
OF ENGLAND ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, 
Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous Spectacles, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. Illustrated by One Hundred and Forty 
Engravings, in which are represented most of the popular Diversions, selected 
from Ancient Manuscripts. Edited by William Hone, Author of the " Every- 
day Book" Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price js. 6d. A few Large Papbr 
Copies have been prepared, uniform with the *' Dresses,*' with an e^Ara set of 
Copperplate Illustrations, carefully coloured by hand, from the Originals, price 63*. 

[/« the ^ress, 

STUBBS' ANATOMY OP THE HORSE. 24 fine Capperplate 
Engravings on a very large scale. I mperi al folio, cloth extra, £x \s. 

SYNTAX'S (Dr.) THREE TOURS, in Search of the PictaTesqne, 

in Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With the whole of Rowi.ani>- 

son's droll full-page Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. 

HoTTRN. Af edium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js, 6d, 
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SUMMER CRUISING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Charles 
Warren Stoddard. With Twenty-five Illustrations by Wallis Mack ay. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, ^s. (>d. 
** This is a very amusing book, and full of that quiet humour for which the 

Americans are so famous." — Vanity Fair, 

SWINBURNE'S WORKS. 
THE QUEEN MOTHER AND ROSAMOND. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

ATAT.ANTA IN OALYDON. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

OHASTEIjARD : A Tragedy. Fcap. 8vo, yj. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. Fcap. 8vo, 9^. 

WILLIAM BLAKE : A Critical Essay. With Facsimile Paint- 
ings, Coloured by Hand, after Drawings by Blake and his Wife. Demy 8vo, x6s. 

SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, loj. 6d, 

BOTH WELL: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

QEORGE CHAPMAN : An Essay. Crown 8vo, ^s. 

SONGS OF TWO NATIONS : Dir^e, A Song of Italy, Ode 
ON THE French Republic. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 12s, • 

'' A volume of subtle explanation and analysis, displaying as strongly as Mr. 
Swinburne's poems his mastery of language and his power of perception The style 
is such as few Englishmen have ever reached, and the whole volume is a contribution 
to literature." — Athenctum. 

Also, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, price 3*. td. 

ROSSETTI'S (W. M.) CRITICISM UPON SWINBURNE'S 
POEMS AND BALLADS. 

rpAYLOR'S HISTORY OP PLAYING CARDS : Ancient and 

■*■ Modem Games, Conjuring, Fortune-Telling, and Card Sharping, Gambling 

and Calculation, Cartomancy, Old Gamine;- Houses, Card Revels and Blind 

Hookey, Picquet and Vingt-et-un, Whist and Cribba^^e, Tricks, &c. With Sixty 

curious Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price 7^. td. 

TAYLOR'S (Jeremy) COMPLETE WORKS. With Biographical 

and Critical Essay. Three Vols., imperial 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, £z 5s. 

TH ACKERAYAN A : Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a pro- 
fusion of Sketches by William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his 
every-day reading. Large post 8vo, with Hundreds of Wood Engravings and 
Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings, cloth, full gilt, 
gilt top, 12S. 6d, 

**An exceedingly curious and valuable volume, the diverting pa^es of which are 
adorned by some six hundred engraved facsimiles of the little caricature sketches 
which the illustrious author of 'Vanity Fair' was perpetually scribbling in the mar- 
gins of books, and on every scrap of paper which came in his way, and which these 
eyes have witnessed him scribbling scores of times." — Gborgb Ai;gi;stus Sala, 
in the Illustrated London News. 

THEODORE HOOK'S CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS, with 
his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d. 
"As a Mrit and humourist of the highest order his name ivill be preserved. His 

political songs and jeux d^esprit will form a volume 0/ sterling and lasting 

attraction.^* — J. G. Lockhart. 

THESEUS : A QREEK FAIRY LEGEND. Illustrated, in a 
series of Designs in Gold and Sepia, by John Movr Smith. With Descriptive 
Text. Oblong folio, price ^s. 6d, 
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THIERS' HISTORY OF THE OONSULATE AND EMPHUB 
OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. Roy. 8vo, cloth extra, jsx. 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENOH REVOLXJTIOIT. 
Roy. 8vo, cloth extra, xsx. 

" The History of the French Revolution by Thiers is a celebrated and popular 
book in France — and I believe in Europe. It combines the compactQess and unity 
of the book, the order and arrangement of the journal, the ^simplicity of the biogra- 
phy, the valuable and minute details of the autobiography, a^d the enthusiasm, the 
passion, and the indignation of the pamphlet. Tnere are in many parts of diis 
great book, whole chapters which read as if they had beeq v^ritten with the swonL'* 
— ^JuLHS Janin, in the Athetutum. 

THOMSON'S (James) THE SEASONS, and THE OASTLE 
OF INDOLENCE. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan 
Cunningham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 6s. {In the frets. 

THORNBURY.— ON THE SLOPES OF PARNASSUa Bv 

Walter Thornburv. Illustrated by J. Whistler, John Tbnniel, A. F. 
Sandys, W. Small, M. J. Lawless, J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwell, F. Walker, 
T. Macquoid, J. Lawson, and others. Handsomely printed, crown 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt and gilt edges, ax; . {In fr^ration, 

7IMBS' ENGLISH EOOENTRICS and EOOENTRIOITIES : 

Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures and Fanatic Misdons, 
Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
Letters, &c. By John Timbs, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vq, 
cloth extra, ^s. 6a, 

"The reader who would fain enjoy a harmless laugh in some very odd comiMmy 
might do much worse than take an occasional dip into^ *£ngli^ Eccentrics.' 
Beaux, preachers, authors, actors, monstrosities^ of the public shows, and leaders of 
religious impostures, will meet him here in infinite, almost perplexing, variety. The 
queer illustrations, from portraits and caricatures of the time, are admirably suited 
to the letterpress."— Gn»/A«:. 

TIMES' CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON. With 
Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee Houses, Hostblries, smd Taverns. Bv 
John Timrs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, •/»» 6a, 

TOURNEUR'S (OyrU) COLLECTED WORKS, including a 

unique Poem of upwards of Eight Hundred Lines, entitled " The Transformed 
MeUmorphosis ; " and *' Laugh and Lie Down ; or. The World's Folly.** E<fited, 
ividi a Cfritical Preface, Introductions, and Notes, by J. Churton Collins. 
Post 8vo, antique boards. \Jn preparation, 

TURNER'S (J. M. W.) LIBER FLXTVIORUM; or, River 

Scenery of France. 61 highly-finished Line Engravings by Willmore, Ooooall, 
Miller, Cousens, and other distinguished Artists. With descriptive Letterpress 
by Leitch Ritchie, and Memoir by Alaric A. Watts. Imperial 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, ;^z \\s. 6d, 

TURNER (J. M. W.) and GIRTIN'S RIVER SCENERY. 

ao beautiful Mezzotinto Plates, engraved on Steel by Reynolds, Bromlbv, 
LuPTON, and Charles Turner, principally after the Drawings of. J. M. W. 
Turner. Small folio, in Portfolio, £x iis. 6d. 

TURNER'S (J. M. W.) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished bjr his Friends and Fellow-Academi- 
cians. By Walter Thornbury. New Edition, entirely rewritten and added 
to. With numerous Illustrations. Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra. [In prepamfioH, 

TURNER GALLERY (The) : A Series of Sixty Engnivinm from 

the Principal Works of Joseph Mallord William Turner. With, a Memoir 

and Illustrative Text by Ralph Nicholson Wornum, Keeper and Secretary, 

National Gallery. Handsomely half-bound, India Proofs, royal folio, jCto; 

Lau^e Paper copies^ Artists* India Proofs, elephant folio, ^ao.— A Descripdve 

Pamphlet will be sent upon application. 
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TTAGABONDIANA ; or, Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers 
* through the Streets of London ; with Portraits of the most Remarkable, drawn 
from the Life by John Thomas Smith, late Keeper of the Prints in the British 
Museum. With Introduction by Francis Douch, and Descriptive Text. With 
Uie Woodcuts and the 33 Plates, from the original Coppers. Crown 4to, half- 
Roxburghe, Z2s. 6d. 

VYNER'S NOTITIA. VENATICA : A Treatise on Fox-Hunting, 
the General Management of Hounds, and the Diseases of Dogs ; Distemper and 
Rabies ; Kennel Lameness, &c. By Robert C. Vynbr. Sixth Edition, Enlarged, 
With spirited Coloured Illustrations by Alkbn. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

TXTALPOLE'S (Horace) ANECDOTES OF PAINTINa IN 
'' ' ENGLAND. With some Account of the principal English Artists, and 
incidental Notices of Sculptors, Carvers, Enamellers, Arclutects, Medallists, En- 
gravers, &c. With Additions by the Rev. James Dallaway. New Edition, 
Revised and Edited, with Additional Notes, by Ralph N. Wornum, Keeper and 
Secretary, National Gallery. Three Vols., 8vo, with upwards of 150 Portraits and 
Plates, cloth extra, £t 7s. 

WALPOLE'S (Horace) ENTIKE CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chronologically arranged, with the Prefaces and Notes of Crokbr, Lord Dover, 
and others ; the Notes of all previous Editors, and Additional Notes by Peter 
Cunningham. Nine Vols., 8vo, with numerous fine Portraits engraved ^n 
Steel, cloth extra, £^ is. ^ 

** The charm which lurks in Horace Walpole's Letters is one for which we have 
no term ; and our Gallic neighbours seem to have engrossed both the word and the 
quality — ' elles sont piquantes,' to the highest decree. If you read but a sentence, 
you feel yourself spell -bound till you have read the \o\\xmc.**'— Quarterly Review. 

WALPOLE'S (Horace) ROYAL AND NOBLE AUTHORS OF 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND; with Lists of their Worics. A 
New Edition, Annotated, considerably Enlarged, and brought down to the Pre- 
sent Time. Illustrated by nearly 200 Copperplate Portraits. Six Vols., 8vo, 
cloth extra, £2 14J. \Jn preparation, 

WALTON AND COTTON, ILLUSTRATED. —THE COM- 
PLETE ANGLER ; or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation : Being a 
Discourse of Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes^ by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
K.C.M.G. With the 6x Plate Illustrations, precisely as in Pickering's two-volume 
Edition. Complete in One Volume, large crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7^ . td» 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES L An exact Facsimile 
of this important Document, Vrith the Fifty-nine Signatures of the Regicides, and 
corresponding Seals, on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in. Price zs. 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, including the Signature of 

8ueen Elizabeth and Facsimile of the Great Seal, on tinted paper, to unitate the 
riginal MS. Price 2S. 

WATERFORD ROLL (The).~Illuininated Charter- Roll of 

Waterford, Temp. Richard II. The Illuminations accurately Traced and Coloured 
for the Work from a Copy carefully made by the late George V. Du Noyer, Esq., 
M.R.I.A. Those Charters which have not already appeared in print will be 
edited by the Rev. James Graves, A.6., M.K.I.A. Imperial 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt, 36*. \Nearly ready, 

WELLS' JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN: A Scriptural Drama. 
By Charles O. Wells. With an Introductory Essay by Algernon Charles 
SwiNBt^RNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. \In the press, 

WESirWOOD'S PALiEOGRAPHIA SACRA 7ICT0RIA: 

being a Series of Illustrations of the Ancient Versions of the Bible, ccmied from 
Illuminated Manuscripts, executed between the Fourth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Royal 4to, with 50 beautifully Illuminated Plates, half-bound morocco, ;^3 xos. 



